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There’s a silver lining 


For more than five vosirs highereditco- of evidence that this wish in.w after all popularity, it will work the oilier way 
tion lias been chille'il by u dark deinog- come true. Past age particlp.iiioii rales round. 

rapine cloud. The gloomyjjrcsumption arc being recalculated; projections of The second consequence is that 
hus been that demand for places in future student demand are being rc- future nolicy has suddenly become 
universities, polytechnics anti colleges vised. The picture that is beginning to extraordinarily volatile. As the pros* 
had declined during the lQ70s and that emerge is a much more hopeful one. peel of decline (and full?) has faded ns 
because of the decline in the size of the The foundations on which higher the most likely pattern for the later 
appropriate age groups the actunl education's present depression has I980s and 1990s, it hns been rcplnccd 
niimbcrofstudeiils waslikelv tofall in' been bniltnre crumbling away. Shortly by growing confusion. Are we planning 
the liiicr l9kD.s nnd 1990s. Thc.se .slark before Chri.stm.'is (he Department of for contraction ur e.xpnnsionV And, if 
and, apparently, unanitcstablu facts Education and Science produced new cNjiansinn, will it be expansion of such 
secmcci to.suiii up the {uiblic verdict on figures that led to a total revision of the diifereiitstylcsofhigher education that 


higher cdncutinii. 1 hey seemed to accepted paticrn of student demand in 
jiistify, and so intensity, the post* the f97Us. Insiend of reaching apeak in 
Kohliins posi-CrosInnd hangover. 1972 and then fulling awnv, it con- 
Even tiic [ircscni cuts came almost to tinued to rise llirougnout the decade 
be seen ns the irresistible oiilcoine of ntid is now higher than ever before. 
s(jme deadly genend wall, the rain tltat ^ 

must inevitably fall l^^om dmk jcciionsofstiidcnt demand in the l!l80s 

rile result lias l>ceii the growth of a f • , k- , . while 

Jig 


esiahlisheii tr 

hut it «uins un an □itiiiidc which education. Even if we accept the claim 


exjnmsinii, will it be expansion of such 
diifereiit styles of higher education that 
a significant contraction of more trndi* 
iional styles is still Inevitable? 

Two years ago the pattern seemed 
clear. Demancl for higher education^ 
hud alrently declined and (he number' 
of students was certain to fall siihstan* 
tiully in the future su (here seemed no 
realistic alternative to contraction 
(which in turn justified the cuts). The 
University Grants Committee acted 
accordingly in July 1981, put quality 
before opportunity, and was publicly 
commended by Sir Keith Joseph. To- 
day that gloomy pattern has faded; his 
officials and inspectors are urging the 
National Advisory Body to follow 
exactly the opposite policy, to per- 
suade the polytechnics and colleges to 
take more students and to dismiss the 


gunge, but it sums up an attiliulc which eoucauon. cyenii we acc^i inc ciaim conger of directors and principals 
has dcpressingly wide covert support u report on future, g^out the impact on quality, 

and infects even the most optimistic siudeni numbers that sooner or later Political expediency plays some part 
and level-headed. the wpoly of places will execed^^d^^ bewcei what the 

How different it would nil have been fusnd, (he emphasis is slowly dnfting Government wanted the UGC to do in 
if k...l „e IfOm tile "SOOnCr ' tO thC *‘18(6^ . loot an.1 ...Uol it tif/%ial/l Kf Atl 


if student demand had remained ns 
buoyant in the 197(Js as it had been in 
the 1960s, ,'tnd if the prospects for 
future demand were not so depressing. 
Then higher education could have 
cuntintieu to look to the future, confi- 
dent that the broad pattern of the 
Robbins expansion of (he universities 
and Anthony Crosland’s binary adjust- 
ment that created the polytechnics had 
been vindicated by experiencei The 
cuts could then have been regarded as a 
pragmatic setback, diftlcuftiea to be 
sensibly managed add hostility to be 
effectively fought, rather than as an 
occasion for negative and destructive 
soul searching. 

In fact there is now an accumulation 


student numbers that sooner or later expediency plays some part 

the Mpoly of places will exece^^^^^ . contrast belweei what the 

mand, (he emphasis is slowly dnfting Government wanted the UGC to do in 
from the sooner to the later. 1981 and what it would like the NAB 
This revision of higher education's to do in 1983. So too does an instinc- 
recotd in the 1970s and prospects for tively condescending and so divisive 
the 1980s has far-reaching consequ* attitude to polyieclinics and other 
enccs. First, it is likely to lead to a non-university colleges. But the new 
similar revision, and revival, in higher uncertainty about the future direction 
education's morale. Statistics, howev- of higher education is perhaps at the 
erinaccuraie,aadaiulytesofstatistics, -root of this alamiing ambivalence It 
however misleading, can have a deci- would be dangerous to allow . this 
sive iriiluence on the moulding of volatility to increase. Five years ago 
morale. Warnings about a collapse in JVigfier Sducadon into the 1990s set 
future demand are believed even by the, misleadinjg. tone for the discussion 
those who are quite literally being of the system^ future path. The DES 
ovcrwhelmedbyanexcessofstudenis, should consider publishing a revised 
just as the oppression of cuts is felt document that can act as the starting 
keenly even in insitucions that have suf- point for a renewed debate, If nothing 
fered no effective cuts. Perhaps, as (he else, it would help the DES to make up 
revised picture acquires clarity and its own mind. 


Bashing social science 


The present Government's prejudice censor, by administrative action, what circumstances it too must order an 
against the social sciences has never is taught in higher education. Not only inquiry. Yet this latter incident must 
been disguised. Sir Keith Joseph's is it entirely unreasonable for ministers revive old and difncult memories at 
attempt to abolish the Social Science without professional expertbe to inter- PNL and cause quite unnecessary and 
Research Council may have been vene in this way (who would think a unfair damage to the contemporary 
triumphantly aborted by Lord Roth- politician should have any say in the institution. 

schilci, but nothing has stood in the way content of physics degrees?), it is also This lieavyhandedness now seems to 
of his fierce discrimination against subversive of academic freedom. have spread to Scotland. 'The Scottish 
social science in the distribution of the Education Department'^ decision to 

science budget. Not content with re- Sir Keith does not seem to under- end Paisley's SGciai science degree 
jecting the considered judgment of .stand, ortorespect, thisdistinction. As appear^ Quite arbitrary and without 
the Advisory Board for the Research a result he has stumbled more thap C'ublic [ustification Perhaps this latest 
Councils. SirKeiihhaseffectivelyused once into an intellectual iolaUtan»r,',sm incident is the most worrying of all 
the cuts in the SSRC’s budget topayr for that is quite out of pers^riai character, because Paisley is a direct -grant Institu- 
thc “new blood posts in umycrsities. Rrsl, his failed r_r-^p against the SSRC tion and so without the defences of 
However, more recently this attack thi^ un »ag allegations of pro-trade Warwick or PNL. Tlicre is a strong 
on social science has entered a new and 


on social science has entered a new and bias against the inausthal reia- 
moie dangerous pha^. Any G^cm- lions unit at Warwick, which the SSRC 
ment is of course cniitlen Vo distribute had to take seriously to clear the unit’s 
public resouws \^y inflect its own name. More recently and alanningly 
pnonlie^'^Vejudices. So it is legiti- SirKeithhimselfhaslenthissupportto 

I.!. _ -.I..-,. ,1.- -r 


bias i^inst the industrial rela- caseforexiendingdirect-grantstatusin 
nit at Warwick, which the SSRC British higher ecmcation on social and 
take seriously to clear the unit's economic grounds, biit that case in 


VTiate , if nut reasonable , for Sir Keit 


name. More recently and alanningly completely undermined if they Gov- 
Sir Keith himselfhaslent his support to ernment can offer no guarantee that a 
a private critic of the Polytechnic of more direct relationsmp between cer- 
North London's sociology department tain parts of hi^er education and the 


overturn the advice of the ABRC. But North London's sociology department tain parts of higher education and the 
no Government or its fellow travellers and the Council for National Academic slate will not lead to quite arbitrary and 
have the right tn try to influence or Awards has decided that in all the ignorant attacks on academic freedom. 

A test of good faith 


All sides involved in the unnecessarily 


just who is (and wns) an overseas 
student must have hoped that the 
introduction of lugislation on fees 
would be (he end or (he matter. Bui, 
alliiougli dircumstances have forced 
tile Depurtmem of Education and 
Science into the action advocated by 
student bodies and even an all-party 
commillec of Ml^ for years, some 
awkward questions still remain. 

The lengthy period of inaction ns 
successive test cases trundled through 
(lic-cQurts Is now water under the 
bridge. But (he DES should not tty to 


previous lack of policy. It would be 


inviQious, lor example, 10 expect meat 
authorities to pick up even part of the students in pnst.'^lrict legal interpreta 
bill having ignored their repeated rc- tion may hold that (he students 
quests for a more timely intervention, accepted a contract when they paid the 

higher fees, but natural justice suggests 
As far ns it goes, Sir Keith Joseph's otherwise. After all, they had Tittle 
ill is welcome since it provides a urm choice. 

isis for local authorities and universi- The Lords' judgment quite naturally 

e& to plan student numbers for 1983- raised the hopes of many students who 
, always assuming that the Statutory believed that persistence in the courts 
istrument which must follow is suffi- had literally paid off. For a 9ovem- 
ently waterticht to clarify matters ment which has shown itself willing to 
nee and for alf. make some amends for previous errors 

in its handling of foreign students to be 
However. Sir. Keith is on more <lu- seen trying to wriggle out of its respon- 


nsatlon for those the Lords held to 


As far ns it goes, Sir Keith Joseph's 
Bill is welcome since it provides a firm 
basis for local authorities and universi- 
ties to plan student numbers for 1983- 
4, always assuming that the Statutory 
Instrument which must follow is suffi- 
ciently watertifiht to clari^ matters 
once and for alf. 
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Business enterprise angers City 


(New efforts by itfiivenhies to establish i 
contact ivith former graduates - THES 
(April IS.) 

The Provost's Ladfe 
April. 1^3 

Dear Mike, 

Well, my word we've been having 
some pretty bad weather for this lime 
of year, haven't we? I know that o&r 
head gardener, “Old BliKsom" Cnd- 
dock (remember him by the way? 
What a character!), was only telling 
the other day that he's not seen an 
April like this for "many n Iom year*. 

But down to business. Tte 
reason I’m writing. Mike, is In invib 
you (and of course your lady wife, if 
there is such a lucky person) to the neu 
meeting of our newly formed Atumm 
Society. 

This year's function will lake the 
form of a Grand Reunion Dinner to be 
held in tlie partitioned section of the 
Bertrand Russell College Dining 1|^ 

(if you remember that's (he secdus 
where the final examinations wetc 
held). Inclusive price for the dimui 
and tlie rest of the evening's entertaiR* 
ment is a very reasonable £47.50. Ihe 
college chef (yes. old ■‘Scraps" Wain- 
wright himself. Still going strong) atv 
selected (he following menu: 

One Hair of Hut Grapefruit - 

★ * w ★ ★ ★ 

Choice of: Blackcurrant Sauce 

Haddock Bonne Femme 

(£6 extra) 

’Tandoori Hake 
Slurred with Morello 

Cherrks(£2reb8lf) 

Choice of: Sprouts Nlcoise 

Swectcorn Mornay 
Game Chips 

****** I 

Fresh Gooseberries with Kfrsh 

The price also includes t*® 
glasses of our specially 
pus Wine". (Many people 
lasted this since it was mtrodu^ 
two months ago have comiwmefl 
favourably upon its distinctive label. 

I am delighted to tell you ihaiforow 

after-dinner speaker we 
lucky enough to secure the 

one of our more illusmous old tow 

Geoffrey Lackpace, MP- whowifipw 
a fairly lengthy but relatively 
nized talk entitled -Nwks and 
nies in the House of Commons^ 
rary After dinner w will 
drinks In the Henry Moore Extensw" 

The entertainment for ito ; 

will conclude with a specially i 

Son et Liuniere prewnlation « . 

1969 Occupation of the A<h««nisU^j2 
Block" which features the reco^ , 
voices of the Deputy R^S'^lrar. Ih^f. 
former student militants, ami 
live Inspector Grantlcy. 

Throughout the evening me Bu^.. 
and the Deputy Bursar will n 
discreetly among the guests , 

raffle tickets and photographic vw^w 

Ihe Albert Schweitzer Conwrt Hat 
aid of the fund to prowde scfviW 
academics with additional money 
travel to overseas conferences. 

All the very best from your . 

friend, 

W. R. LEVINGTON, [ij 

use the nickname 

understand was much favoured by y , 


by Ngaio Crequer 

'Hie dean of City University's business school has 
angered university senators oy holding private talks 
with Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education, about the school going independent. 

Vice chancellor Dr Raoul Franxlin and the senate 
were told about a conversation between Professor 
Brian Griffiths, his sub dean Professor Hugh Murray 
andSir Keith only after it took place. They raised Ihe 
question of increasing (he autonomy of the school. 

It is an open secret nt City that the business school 
feels restrained by the university. 

The conversation arose in the context of a 
mnfulential commercial proposition put to Sir 
Keith. This concerned attracting funds from sources 
other than the University GranTs Committee, prob- 
sNy from abrood, for running courses, and for which 
ihe business school needed Government help. The 
discussion then centred on the relationship between 
the school and the university. 

The D^artment of Education and Science this 
week confirmed the approach to Sir Keith and said 
that further disiissions would be held with Professor 
Griffiths and “others concerned". 


Senate found out about the talks two weeks after 
they look place when the vice chancellor was asked 
at a senate meeting about (he status of the 
discussions, which were then rumoured. He con- 
firmed that be had known nothing about it until after 
it had taken place, and even now he had little more 
information to add. 

Senators were furious. Professor Philip M'Pher- 
son, a pro vice chancellor, said he was appalled. 
Professor R. T. Bottle, director of the Centre for 
Information Science, asked “Did he do it on the 
sly?" 

For most of the senators this was the first time they 
had heard of (he talks. Hie senate was concerned that 
the approach had been made without the vice chan- 
cellor's authority, yet with the implication that they 
were university proposals, and also about the content 
ofrliediscussions. 

The university would view any attempt at inde- 
pendence by the busine.ss school with alarm. It is an 
important pillar of the university particularly in view 
of Its connexions with the City of^ndon. The busi- 
ness school accounts for a sienificant proportion of 
the university's students and oudget. Without it the 
business school accounts for a significant proportion 


university would be small, at aroitnd2, 000 students, I 
and vulnerable. ' 

There has been tension for some lime. Last year 
the responsibility for leaching management to 
engineerswostransferredfrom tte business school io 
Professor M'Pherson. Yesterday the students' union 
was due to discuss a motion condemning the profes- 
sors' visit to Sir Keith and askingthc vjce^ancellor to 
callonthem to resign. 

Prolessor Grilfitris wns formerly director of the 
university's centre for banking and international 
finance. He has been dean of the business school for 
two years. He is a well known monetarist, a former 
Conservative Parliamentary candidate and a mem- 
ber of the Bow Group. He helped to draw up the 
economic strategy benind the 1979 Conservative 
election munifesto. 
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He refused (o speak (a The THES this week ' 
Dr Adrian Seville, the ucadcmic registrar, said he 
had spoken to Professr Griffiths, who nad said there 


was no intention of applying for a Buckingham-slyle 
charter because of the problrni of awarding degrees. ' 
The discussion with Sir Keith had concerned the 
finaneial autonomy and responsibility of the school to 
the university, rather than secession. 


Tories warn AUT over 
election campaigning 

byOigaWojtas is fair enough, but when it pii 

Scottish Correspondent particular seats then it is intervei 

A Conservative lawyer has warned the ^ election." said Mr McLetch 
AssociationofUniversityTeachersthal If the AUT weakened the chai 

tbrir r\ri\rM\e«/l .4...:.,.- nnp r.nnriiHHtp it wmilrl ho nmi 


^eir proposed campaign during the 
General Election could be illegal. 

The AUT. possibly allied with other 
educational and campus unions. In- 
tends to mount a campaign in a number 
« marginal seats highlighting the 
er^ts of four years of education cuts. 

The association has still to decide 
which xBts will be involved in England 
and Wales, but has already selected 
tour Scottish marginals, including 
Mmburgh Central which, following 
wundary changes, will be contested by 
Mr Alex Fletcher, Scottish Officer 
numster for industry and education. 

Mr David McLetchie, a solicitor and 
^ainnan of the Edinburgh Central 
Uinseiyative Assodnlion, said the 
^hiMjcn bordered on the illegal under 
^^1949 Representation of the People 

"If the AUT has a nationwide cam- 
^gn saying it disapproves of the 
Government record on education that 



is fair enough, but when it picks on 
particular seats then it is intervening in 
an election," said Mr McLetchie. 

If the AUT weakened the chances of 
one candidate, it would be promoting 
the interests of all the uiners. Tins 
would be breaking the law. since the 
only expenses which could be iiiciirrud 
to promote u candidate were by the 
candidate, and election agents or peo- 
ple authorized by the agent. 

Mr McLetchie cited a recent House 
of Lords case in wtiich a graim called 
the Manchester Anti-Fascist Commit- 
tee was fined for urgirig people not to 
vote for the National Front candidate. 

But Mr Steve Ruhemann. president 
of the AUT, said there was no question 
of the association opposing or support- 
ing specific candidates. “As is well 
known, the AUT is not affiliated to any 
political party and has members in most 
of them. I 

Local AUT branches would be i 
Hsked to invite local candidates to 
campus hustings, to organize meetings 
with national speakers from the politic- 
al parties, and to distribute leaflets and 
write letters to the Press. 

In certain seats, where the AUT felt 
the education vote was "particularly 
important,” the campaign would be 
given national backing, he said. 

Apart from Edinburgh Central, at 



A disabled student in the lounge at Kulukundis House 


E'oxrt ‘’?hi AUT fe'* ijso Student shortage at pioneer residence 

campaign in Glasgow Hillhead, held to a pioneering purpose-built retidence taut registrar, sold (hat only one si 
Mr Koy Jenkins, leader of the SDP. for disabled students may lie empty application bad been received ft 


Mr Koy Jenkins, leaoer oi me ai/r. 
and also affected by boundary changes, 
Dundee East, held by Mr Gordon 
Wilson, chairman of the Scottish 
National Party, and Aberdeen South, 
currently a Tory seat, but likely to be- 
comes Labourniarginal. 

“We don’t want to suppress the 
AUT or prevent them discussing the 
issues of higher education," said Mr 
McLetchie. 


A pioneering purpose-built retidence 
for disable students may lie empty 
next year because its host unlveraity 
cannot Ond (be students to fW It, 

Kulukundis House, on the University 
of Sussex campus at Fulmer, was built 
ten years ago, and was said to be the 
lint KsidcAcc to cater exclusively for 
disabled students. 

Next year however, none of the four 
places available there will be taken up. 
Mr Ted Nahkely, the university assis- 


tant registrar, sold (hat only one serious 
application bad been received for the 
coming academic year, and even that 
had not been successfid. 

“We are having to find ways of 
making our Bvallabllily more widely 
known," he suid. 

Sussex does not positively discrimin- 
ate In favour of disabled applicants but 
their cases are treated with the same 
discretion as applicants (Vom social or 
ediicBlIonally deprived background. 


by John O’Leary 
and David Jobbins 
Pay differentials between university 
and public sector lecturers were set to 
narrow this week as Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education, re- 
ceived proposals for a 4.6 per cent 
settlement with additional benefits for 
the lower pnid in the universities. 

Negotiations on a package for 
polytechnic and college lecturers con- 
tinue today with the possibility of a 
settlement dose to S per cent, 'flic 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher ^ucution's claim 
for structural changes hns proved the 
Slicking point so fnr. 

Agreement in Committee A of the 
universities' salaries machinery fol- 
lowed (he concession of nn additional 
0, 1 per cent on the overall offer. Those 
at the bottom of current scales will also 
receive an extra £75 and the age point 
will be raised from 26 to 27. 

Both the As.socialion of University 
Teachers and the vice chancellors hope 
that tlieir agreement will be ratified 
without a formal meeting of Commit- 
tee B. The settlement was presented to 
Sir Keith by Sir Alexander Johnston, 
the independent chairman of Commit- 
tee A . and was not expected to cnenuu- 
icr opposition despite the breaching of 
the cash limit of 3.S per cunt for 
university salarieii. 

With negotiations still In progress for 
university clerical staff and settlements 
in the National Health Service likely to 
force up the rate for cJinical staff, the 
vice chariceflors are certain Id face 
salary bills well in excess of iheir 
targets. In the absence of further 
Oovernment assistance, they will have 
to seek economies elsewhere. 

The new rates will put the minimum 
lecturer's solary over £7,100, com- 
pared with the present £6.375, with a 
minimum Of £8,085 at 27. rather than 
£7,225 at 26. The professorial average 
will top £20,000, an increase of almost 
£1,000 on the current figure. 

The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers sees the 4.6 per cent universi- 
ty deni as reinforcement of the case for 
an acro.ss-the-board percentage in- 
crease for college lecturers. 

Natflie and tile other unions are 
claiming 12 per cent and £280 and no 
formal offer has been made because 
they are also refusing to drop demands 
for a number of changes to (he salary 
structure. Little progress has been 
made in the three sessions of negotia- 
tions a.s the employers have not been 
prepared to make substantial conces- 
sions on issues such as the lecturer I 
lecturer 2 merger as part of the salary 
settlement. 

They insist the structural questions 
should be dealt with as part of their 
overall review of structure later in the 
year. The employers are also opposing 
a flat rate element arguing it would 
upset existing differentials and make 
the FE system uncompetitive with rival 
training operations. 


avoid or ignore the conseqaences of its ^ Nous ground when it comes to com- sibilitlc;; would bedisappoiming. 


jEBBELS' 


Crystal-gazing 
for science, 12 

RoyShawon 
China, 11 

nature and 
animals, 14 


Labour hones its ‘absolute cutting edge’ 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Under n Labour government all 16 and 
17-year-olds would be offered a two 
year student traineeship with an 
adequate grant as part of a third stage 
of education and training. 

This is the main thrust of a new 
policy docuineni which has been 
approved by the Labour Party's educa- 
tion committee and is expected to be 
ratified soon by the home policy com- 
mittee. 

A two-year traineeship comprising 
education, training and work experi- 
ence would be open, to all whether 


wishing to remain full time education, 
in work or unemployed. 

Those remaining in full time educa- 
ilon would be given £2.5 a week and the 
unemployed would receive £30 a week 
to be agreed annually with (lie TUC. 

The traineeship which would be 
offered as part of a system where (here 
was no division between academic and 
non-academic young people. 

A Labour government would intro- 
duce reforms including the develop- 
ment of modular coufses mth records 
of achievement, not entirely 'decided 
by exams, but with a credit transfer 


system. This might eventually replace 
A levels. 

A Tertiary Awards Council would 
be created to validate such a system for 
the whole age group. All institutions 
with youngsters in student traineeships 
would nut oe allowed to practice selec- 
tion at 16. 

Other reforms would be the inclu- 
sion of all 17-yenr-nlds not in full time 
education in the scheme, the creation 
of another 2U.U00 places at a cost of 
£20m to stop apprenticeship decline, 
and the reinstatement of state funding 
for industrial training boards at a cost 


of £30m. 

EnTplnyers would be have a statu- 
tory obliealion to provide systematic 
quality edfucation and training for their 
employees at work or in college. They 
would have to release them to ctilleges 
but would receive youth employment 
trainiiigprcmiums. 

A Labour government would not 


immediately seek to replace existing 
machinery to unify education nnd 
troinins. instead it would coordinutr. 
the difTerent groups ensuring (he full 
participation of the relevant Govern- 
continued on page 3 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT «.S.U 


DES estimates too low, says Burnett Extra 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 





be achieved it will have to be acknow- 
ledged by increasing student num- 
bers." said Dr Burnett. It was possible 
that more people wpuld also seek entry 
into higher education because of high 
levels of unemployment. 

Scotland would be harder hit than 


li'li 




still underestimates, according to the Scotland would be harder hit than 
principnl of Edinburgh University. of the border, ..the principal 

Dr John Burnett said the new pro- ^gd. Although the DES figures 
jeciions took Into a^unl the fact that whole of Britain, they still 

the middle-class birth rate had no ^ j fg^j the fall in the 
fallen as sharply as iri other sroial seQttjjh birth rate was two per cent 


qualified entrants were to win places. 

When education cuts began under 
Mr Mark Carlisle, the then Secretary 
of State for Education, his argument 
was that the fall in the potential 
number of full-time students in the 
1980s would parallel the birth rate, said 
Dr Burnett. 

Tlte number of 18-year-olds would 
fall by about 50,000 rrotn 896,000 in 


the middle-class birth rate nao no ^ j fg^j j^at the fall in the 
fallen as sharply as in other sroial g^ottish birth rate was two per cent 
classes. But they still did not take into j ^ in England and Wales. 


account the steady increase in the 
number of women seeking entry to 


More thah3,000ofScotlaod's40,000 
university places had been lost because 






Ml 


higher education. university places nao oeen loai oecause 

*The number of women actually of the University Grants 
entering hi^er ^ucation has in- ^“**^**“1 

creased throughout the 1970s. and another 1.000 qualified schpol-leavers 
there is no reason to suppose it won’t could be deniea university places in the 
go on increasing," fie said. next few years. 

He added that' tHe'DES document Most of the Scottish university prin- 

also did not consider part-time student cipals had indicated that they would be 
members. willing to exceed student intake targets 

" 11101 % is aoveriunent pressure and to accommodate the “bulge” in the 


desire to see universities increase the 
number of part-time, refresher and 


birth rate, said Mr Burnett. But it was 
now clear that targets would have to be 


M r 


, ■ i 

■mM 


Burnett: "more women seeking places** mature student courses and if that is to exceeded for the whole decade if 

Warning 
overYTS 
dilemma 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Metr<M)oUten aulhorities have warned 
the Manpower Services Commission 
that major planning and financial 
obstacles must be overcome if the 
Youth TralningScheme is to have their 
continued support. 

in a letter to Mr Geoffrey Holland, 
director of the MSC, Mr Dudley Fiske. 
education officer of the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities says (hat the 
conmiMion's present strategy puta au- 
thorities in an untenable financial 
position and endangers the quality of 

the programme. Norman Tudaay-**illsgroMly imfidf toh61dmer«p^^ 

“The fear amongst metropolitan -- neea to oereiormeo it women were lo 

education authorities U that they yrilj nlChim Jlf*t rOllPiV^ Thc -straight- 

beiiorae the scapegoats for any mUial AS <11.' |l V>\fMvgV through model mi^t suit the pattern 

EaHure of.yrS, Mr Fiske says. ^ T % « • ‘ J Jl ***** "*** 

' the Aasoclaiion of County Councils TinilClDdl IS S11SD6I1C16Q women’s Uv«. Modular courses, and 

intimated last week that it is seeking a continuing education were more im- 

meelfng with Ministers at (he Depart- of g„ collegfi has been The humblest of workers is meant S^m.rh''!SSd ro 

menls of Educatioij and Emplo^ent- ™e„ded after 14 yean withoqt to get three written warnings before ??h? ^ * 

K kif A.»_- V*rc aa.w *Ua« the colleae premises, . college into ono. of the finest in^ the L:„emr of th- r-ntre for the siudv of 


fall by about 50,000 from 896,000 in 
1980^1 to 848,000 in 1989/90. But the 
new figures projecting student num- Mr Kenneth Baker, the minister for 
bers, even ignoring groups such as information technology announced the 
women and mature students who extra fundina when he named the 
would be qualified and demanding chairman of the new National Remote 
access, showed an increase ftom Sensing Programme Board this week. 
5^,000 in 1980/81 to a figure between The Board, chaired by Mr Geo^y 
333,000 and 562,000 in 1989/90, Dr Pardbe of General Technology Sys- 
Burnett added. terns Ltd, will bring together Govern- 

“The Government did not make a ment departments, industty and twooi 
mistake initially: its statistics were the research councils to develop the 
simply inadequate,” he said. “But the mapping and monitoring of the globe 
political question is, in the light of their from satellites, 
own revised estimates, is the Govern- its main function will be to promote 
ment prepared to change its policy and British expertise in processing satellite 
consider more resources for educa- data to cater for- a world market 
tion?” . estimated at £250m in 1990. But uni- 

Studeut numbera game, page 9. veisitles and colleges, currently the 
Z largest single group of users of the 

1 Q n National Remote Sensing Centre at the 

Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farn- 
1 1 borough, will also benefit from the 

f| nP expansion of the field. 

“ Initially, the board wlH supervise 

development of the national centre, 
ilswU and coordinate British facilities for 

processing data firom the Europesn 


sensory 

allocation 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
I Government spending on remote seat- 


ing technology over the next five yesn 
has been increased from £^m to £4Sm. 



_ largest single group oi users or me 

Ga'V n O 1 O National Remote Sensing Centre at the 

vJk Lf CtEwUlVV Royal Aircraft Establishment at Faro- 

< m 111 borough, will also benefit from the 

fihOlllCl he expansion of the field. 

MW Initially, the board wlH supervise 

9 development of the national centre, 

rCClrCSSCQ and coordinate British facilities for 

processing data firom the Europesn 
One of the main losses in higher space Agency’s remote sensing satel- 
education over the last 10 years had yfg ERS-1, due for launch in 1^. 
been the demise of womens' colleges, new satellite will send back images 

Or Janet Finch, lecturer in social which can be used for weather forecast- 
administration at Lancaster Universi- gn^ assessments of sea conditions, 
ty, claimed at a conference on socialist will furnish data for researohen 

alternativea for post-school education, inoceanography, giaciologyandclims- 

last weekend. tology 

She said this had to be reversed by Professor John Houghton of the 
reintroducing a aingle-sex dimension Science and Enmneenng Research 
into higlier education. This might be council’s Rutheriord-Appleton la^ 
acfiievM by introducing women-only oratory said that the two research 
courses in mixed institutions instead of councils involved • the SERC and the 
reestablisliing single-sex colleges. Natural Environment Research Coup- 

Dr Finch also argued that the pattern . would provide the board's linki 

of courses and student finance would the universities, 
need to be reformed if women were to jhe scientific base provided by th< 
be given n better deal. The *'strai{^t- research councils and universitiei 
through” model mi^t suit the pattern would have to be exploited to get the 
of men's lives but it did not suit fuU benefits of the new technolori^ 
women’s lives. Modular courses, and jjq gaid. And academics would w 
continuing education were more im^ involved in both testing of new techni 


Mr Fiske, whilst reiterating the 
AMA’s support for YTS, says that the 


iC-diSlI '.1 ' 

If a 


. haphazird pfanhing of Mode A places 
- tno$e provided by emiplpyen- means 


being 8 ^ 1 ) a reason ana oannea irom euipcnsiun, yc 
the coue^ premises. ' college into oi 

MrNormanTudgBy.prtacipaloflhe 
Bouraemouth andlfoofe.Art College, me, . 

was called before 'DorxeV piuhty I ant riot ev 
CotmeU's chief - education officer thfs- college, as if 
week and told that he could not return really haughty 
to the college. , *'^**SS^>‘' 



(hat.roljksgcs afe wablero plM 

*“P" week and Sd that he could liot return 
tothecollege.^ 

, Even In relallvely.p'rospef^s areas, it ■ g*®*"?* 

fgl placements elsewhere. Moreover,: ^ a , higher diploma ih 

even assimiing there, are. no losses, fashion, , L 

because of.a fmiure.to take up places,: : ‘T know that' is pari of (he reason ^ 
onelocal authority is already Weeast-i said. Mr .Tudgayi “BiK.itiis grossly. 
■lngBloss.of£S0,d00dnM0deA work ubfairtoholdmelOOpetcehtresponsi- 
m the-first yeart” Mi I^iske said. . *>!®* ^ Cepl 1 liavo bean made ; a 

. lnthe.aBeotModliB(>l.«*lho«- oS’"™" * 

' sporisored by lockt aiilhdiities - Mr 
iSke points- to aiiolher North-east 
ahthonV wftlch has agreed to take on >*««'*.«*» 3lf, 

•610 Mode ' b places but has been wort. I was given no written reasons, 

offered onlv£2,100oer.trainee a veaf, " 9 ;sniOj 


I.; fha Earlier nofessor Hoyden Harnson, 
turn round and do 

mbIIv lifliiahfv ” It was not only an Invasion of academic 

' « nffinaT iun„iri tAii fTecdom but also inefficient because 

^0*®« snd scienrists themselves best 
me Is undentood the most pfinising Unes 

deuce ia me. by the goyenran. Every- of.™-,-!, , * 

one Is horded, ^e Mr Tony Jefferson, lecturer in crimi- 

atopped nblogy at Sheffield University, criticised 

how toycould-dolUstonie, l onl, u,, Si'i laok of interest In poitgradu- 


tology. - . 

Professor John Houghton of 
I Science and Enmneenng Research 
I Council’s Ruthertord-Applcton lab- 
oratory said that the two researffl. 
councils involved - the SERC and tb« 
Natural Environment Research C^n- 
cil > would provide the board s links 
with the universities. 

The adenlific base provided by the 
research councils and universitiu 
would have to be exploited to get the 
full benefits of the new technolow^ 
he said. And academics would be 
involved in both tesUng of new techn - 
ques for interpredne tfic vast amount 
of raw data sent back from orbit and in 
developing new scientific applicallons 
of the data. , , , . _ 

Professor Houghton said the r^ 
search councils were considering 
ting up a network Unking ^ 
remote-sensing data in unirersitics so 
that they could «ch«n|« 
programmes and transfer data 
widely scattered 

woulo be similar to the existing Sta^i 
system for linking university astro- 
nomers. 


because of, a failure to -(dke up places,: ; T know that' is pari of (he i 
onelocal authority is already Weeast-i said. Mr .Tudgayi “But .it i is 
Ing a loss, of £50,000 tfri Mode A work unfair to hold me lOOpet ceiit r 


m-the-first year,” Mi I^iske said. !. P!®* * WPl I 

. InthecaseofModeBplace- those- 
• SMrisored by locaJ aiilhdifties Mr 
Fiske points- to aiiotfaer North-east . 
authomy which has agreed to take on bitter about me me 
610 Mode!. B '^Bces but has been sion. Iwasglyen n 
offered only D,100per.trainee a year. hq:saiaj 
. Thiais£90&leuiiertraJiiee:thanbrl(he- '■ . ‘ .n — .• ,“7 
Vr^tjKiPi^iforiunUiea P^^amme^ / 

. Ui'e Buthbrity'U Ill 1 

■na.'Djt)<isii|!pzp^d6courses'6IalessQr . . 

Mr Fiskp/ ■ | - . A'grtiikp .oftegdidgi 
:tKali6hal .'lAssqoiuilon df *1cep( .the (iM of n 


Sh lSe^ ’ • - the left’s lack of interest In postgradu- PriVV COUllCll 

• Vo ate cducaUon. He argued that It was a » * * J w«aa'"“ 

The cofiuge goVe^ crucial part of higher education’s re- ' cnplls nilt 

search infrastnicmre. SpeilB UUl 

- -T ^ tenure position 

%RoyPri«.,ctofed«=.«™offic. Survivalcampaign 

er for Dprset-rad: “There were no The National Union of Teachers tVlil L (o' try to do^ (he “misuudeistsno* 
reasons given . for the suspension, launch' a campaign and a m^festo position it has taken 0 | 

Thow wfilbe discussed at the meeting, ne^t week to .defend the education tanure. 

n Is not a (X)UtM matter, Mr Tudgqy seridee arid' protnote' education as the from Neville Leigh . 


knoyis what it iS about 


key to national surriyal, 


Economists 


e flag.'pf lUMh® Oythg** between the: cxtrciiDfe of 



'eodierg 'iin ' Efuttbe^/' arid Hi^eri Kej^eafonl^ ’irid moneterlept 'eel*l>^ ihelfiret five 

idueatidhi h^Bs atujhked'repqrtsilhal; ypanoflhclf 

tie MSC plans to deliver a hlrilier i-ha:meeting iiierkcd.(hepol^cai^nD^.a cd^ 

pfcp4H''oh :fonlemti^^ fAohleBis Written 

' meiribets of'diriiOb^^ b^een 1997 arid 1982, 

: fomjjHcfo with ,4inlittle4 fhrther 

.'llw grtrap wu-.fo^ In. about (he ilnu.thei 


"Bdueatidn: has attacked., -reports': 
V'tjie MSC 'Plans' to deliver a hi 
. pfojidritoji Of life TTS thpou 
t9»4/8S^' 7- 


,S(^ Dcanocrat appixmd^ to economics,' b csseotlally 
KejiiMafei fo forour of reflation, ,but'afriorjtoei(W|ri<i(arate, 
acoompadlM by vartopr deviees to keep Inflatloa a( bey 
ridth epcdal attcaUen on eonm^ 

One of Us papers Cen Mn richer th It?, by PrMessors 
itoblii :MallMiTre master of Clare College^ and W. B, 
RMdaway/'eirieritus professor Of! iKriiticar^ecoifemy, at 


aciena inc fl-ideniiG tenure. 

stnotc education as the “^e^lettor from Neville Leigh . » 

I surviyal, . Ogyjd .steel, rector of Edinbu^. 

points. out that the roun^ 

•wasW' 


r.'wber 


IRMdaway/ eirieritus profeafor or iKriitical 'ecdifei^^ at 
'Cambridge, caused nrtlr When IVai^^ 

■ The- ansWet- .then: was ttfetithri i^'^poaslbUlfy: of^fe^ foe W}7 unrelatco 

foamed large. 'Priifessor MMtlwws WHo; convenes , the hi hni 

group, Waairis'nutious'aa.efer at the la^. *,Tl’istlU n6( tlh®ngM. In tht normal w y. 

poanUa fo.jitf defbUtely. But , (he bads for su«(ahi.ed .. i i„svirsiiv’s InstUufe 

SSww.htolMm. U.riolwaUv.fl^ , ' ®*^i^ *-9"**°" 

of Bducatfon and the Unlyereny 




oi; naucHuon oitw 

lege Of Wales, Aberwwyth, wh we w 
couridl hai blocMd sUtutfl.or chaffer 
dhariges. fall Into foe former 
■ This k foe second attempt by tW 
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Brunei closure fires ‘Final Soluti 

A J X • by Paul Flather 

stuaent union controversy, a Surrey University 

academic has taken up the challenge of 

by Felicity Jones senate meeting on Tuesday calline for ^atorian David Irving to show that the 

students' union at Brunei Uni- the course to be retained and the *Jan leader really did know ail about 
verslty has written to urge the Com- conditional offers to the students to be ^hcFmalSolutiontowipeouttheJews. 


Tinal Solution’ challenge taken up 


German by Limes, Munich, but to be -the transfer papers of SS Sturmbaum- 

I sj_i_ ■ A* _ «MB mj_xa^ _ — i* ■ 


gnduate degree course. Letters were Laune Sapper^ former general secret 
sent to the 25 studentt from the ary of the Association of Universit 
academic secretary stating that “it has Teachers, pointing to “a series d 
been decided that courses in building blunders and blatant mismanagement 
can BO longer be sustained at Brunei** at Brunei. 
duetoiDlemal reorganization over the , In an unprecedented move, a peti 
number and type di courses on offer, tion signea by 50 staff has led to 
But the stuaents’ union conaidets special meeting being called of th 


must defend historicai truth because 
that is my job,” he said 
In his book , Dr Fleming has traced in 
veat detail every document relating to 
the so-called Final Solution by person- 
al interrogation and by affidavit. He 
had long Dcen concerned that histo- 


not done enough work on the 
it camouflageo bis “Ffihrer- 


duetoiDlemal reorganization over the , in an uqpreceoented move, a peti- 
number and type di courses on offer, tion signea by 50 staff has led to a 
But the stuaents’ union conaidets special meeting being called of the 
that the vice chancellor - who took the general assembly of all the university’s 
dedston six weeks ago after consulta- academic staff to discuss the matter. 
doQ only with a steering mup of the The AUT branch has passed a 
heads ot department of the faculty of motion condemning the action and has 
building technology - has acted uncon- called on the university to continue to 
stltutionally. The vice chancellor made offer the course While full dinmssions 
tbededsion in his capacity as chairman are held. The termination of the 


TTie AUT foa^ hai pasSd a |^‘>«._^^only pubUsbed in As his proof. Dr Flemlog firet cit« 


of the senate. course would mean closure of the 

Mr John Flanagan, president of the department of 11 staff, 
union, wrote immediately to ,the Bishop refuted the stu- 

prospective students to inronn them dents* claim that he had acted unconsti- 
Ihsl no decision about course closure, tutionally and prejudged the senate’s 
had been taken. dedaion, He said the withdrawal of 

“1 believe that he had no right to take conditional offers had been done in 
this setion and acted totally contrary to feiroess to the students, 
thestatutes of the university and to the He said the university had put a 
poh'eles of the senate and faculty,” he development plan into open circula- 
laid. 'Die union is seeking counsel’s tion which involved the amalgamation 
advice because it believes tnat the vice of two departments and possibly two 
chancellor acted ultra vires in taking more. “In no case has there been any 


He said the university had put a 
development plan into open drcula- 
tion which involved the amalgamation 


acdon without going before the senate, 
(acuity or course board. 

A motion will be put before the 


more, “in no case has tbere been any 
trouble over these proposals which will 
M before the senate as in the case of 
this particular course.” 


Training body to scrutinize 
thireatened teacher courses 


The future of the threatened initial . Most ESN courses are at posteradu- 
iraining courses for teachers of educa- ate level and train teachers oT slow 
liooally sub-normal (ESN) has been learners. These exist in four universi- 
relmed back to the Government’s ties, one polytechnic and 15 coUeges. 
adrisory body on teacher training. In addition there are two postgradu- 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of courses on teaching children with 
Sisle for Education, has asked the severe learning difficulties offered at 
Advisory Committee for the Supply Bristol and Leeds polytechnics. There 
snd Educatioa of Teachers to exai^e ^ ^ BBd couraes for teaching 

teacher training for spedai needs, both severely sub-uormal children in five 
at tnitial and in-service levels in the polytedinics and 10 colleges. Most of 
llsht of the Warnock report and the l*iese have already completed their 
1981 Eduretion Act. entry and all Intend to operate in 

.The committee’s recommendations Arojs'r h.. ..l.h 

ttil Iw eagerly received in institutions 

jhfeh have become increasingiy bof- f ^ found iji 

fled by unoffidal slatemente from »“tid teacher trai^g co^, tor 
gepartment of Education offidals. ai»dalizatiopmapafoCT^^^ 

These said that some or all PSN whether there should be an element 

he, withdrawn by next year. neerls and tire extent to which ensting 

At B * 1 .. courscs do th» already. 

D.u:_-? . fo® It will look at the aims of in-service 




these have already completed their 
1983 entry and all Intend to operate in 
1984. 


uamine whether time can be ftnmd S I DES reviews adult policy 

imtial teacher training courses for Br •/ . . 

Kpepj fliiwirio n in a particuiar handicap, ,A wide-renglDg review of adult and -Advisory Body cOntlnuiog education 
whether there should be an element icontinuing education speodl^ and working parties are due to report, 
poncenwd with meelal KdncBtinnai uolicv is under wav faiside the ZJroart- The review’s emohails is on the 


n the nudst of the Hitler diaries published in English by the University fQhrer Christian Wirth, a chief officer 
xm^versy, a Surrey University of California Press this year. in three liquidation camps, signed “at 

icademic has taken up the challenge of Dr Fleming' said he was very sur- the fosposal of the Fflhrer'*. ro 1943 
ustonan David Irving to show that the prised that Mrlrving continued to issue while he was in charge of the Sobibor 
van leader really did know ail about nischaUenge in spite of evidence in his liquidation camp where 34,294 Dutch 
nePinalSolutiontowipeouttheJews. book. Above all, he wanted the argu- Jews were gassed, bis promotion form 
mons'' Select Committee'to hold an honoured. Mr Irving first issued his $1,0(X) • ment conducted on a scholarly basis. “I says he was "active in a special mission 

inquiry into the management of the Lord Hailsham, as the university's ®”»*®ng® ui 1977 when his book Hit- must defend historicai truth because for the FUhrer". 
umvcr&iw. visitor, is also bemg asked to rule on was published. The challenre that is my job,” he said Among other evidence he cites evi- 

Ihis follows a decision by Professor whether the vice chancellor acted un- recently readvertized in 7n« In hisbook.Dr Fleming has traced in dence proving Hitler was kept in- 

Ricbaid Bishop, vice chancellor of the constitutionally, and his decision is MacMillan who are veat detail every document relating to formed of mass shootings by his killer 

university, to withdraw conditional binding. publishing a new two-volume soft-back the so-called Final Solution by person- squads, including a sheet sent on 

offers to students for the building The letter to the select committee is book in July. al interrogation and by affidavit. He August 1, 1943 by his Gestapo chief 

(eDBDeering and management) under- being sent from Mr Flanagan and Mr Mr Irving, widely critiazed for his had long been concerned that histo- Heinrich Muller, He also cites 

mduate degree course. Letters were Laune Sapper, former general secret- ‘^YI^fonurinfeipKtatlon.claimedin rianshadnotdoneenoughworkonthe “orders” received by Himmler, en- 
rent to the 25 studentt from the ary of the Association of University foat Hitler himself remained way Hitler camouflaged bis “Ffihrer- irustedbyHitlertocarryouttbeFina) 

academic secretary stating that “it has Teachers, pointing to “a series rf of the systematic extermina- orders”. Solution. Himmler received orders 

been decided that couraes in building blunders and blatant mismanagement” tion of the Jews and challenged anyone His book has been cniically praised only from Hitler. 

r. ,a ... n *» to produce documentary evidence to by many histonans, including Lord Dr Fleming said all the documents 

refute any statement in his book. Dacre, the historian Professor Hugh were well-authenticated wartime re- 
. Now Dr Gerald Fleming, a reader in Trevor-Roper in 7!he Times Literary cords. He said any money would be 
listojy at Surrey has picked up the Sup^ement io Januaiy. Lord Dacre paid to (he International Rm Cross. A 

{Buntlet. HU evidence is contained iri has oeen at the centre of the row over spokesmanfor Mr Irvingsaid this week 

lU book called HlHer and the Flntd the authentici^ of the Hitler diaries, he would await any evidence found 

Solution, so for only published in As hU proof. Dr Flenllug first cites with interest. 


The biters 
bitten at 
Brasenose 

Dons at Brasenose College have spe- 
cial reason to be vigilant during tuto- 
rials this term. They will have spent the 
Easter vacation absorbing some of the 
. comments undergraduates have passed 
on their work. 

The Oxford college has introduced 
annual end-of-term reports by students 
on their tutors as a way of (mproving 
teaching practice and communication, 
as well as a mark of feirness. Students 
of course receive three reports a year. 

Special forms are left in the college 
lodge, and students fill in the name of 
their tutor but keep their own identity 
anonymous. Questions cover items 
such as reading lists, tfie supply of 
library books, coverage of the subject, 
the number of tutorials, even foe 
audibility of the tutors. The forms 
are passed to the principal who is free 
to raise any issue with a don. Mr 
Vernon Begdanor, the senior tutor, 
said the reports had proved very valu- 
able, and were now a permanent 

first lady: Journalist Katbarlae Whitehom has become the first woman . tried last year, 

rector of 5t Andrews University In Its 600-year history* Sbe is flanked by . 
ractor’f assessor Mr Find Qewell (left) and Mr Harry Rdhfnson, acfbig r?L iSficTba 
ES?^^ Is.holiiii* one of the S?y-ar^doirik.^ey rimy bedfoS^ 

^ she rccelred while being '*draggeir’ round the town in a coach drawn 'finebiit they like to know. Thereports 
By nnlversity athletics blues, are really talron very-seriously^ ooine 

even ^jre long careful comirients.” . 










Bristol and Leeds polytechnics. Tbere 
are also 15 BBd courses for teaching 

severely sub-normal children In five , . — , „ — , 

polyteoinics and 10 colleges. Most of preshtenit of the students' reprItoentative'coDndl and Is boldliv one of (be 


conce’med with special edncatlonal i»U <7 is under way Inside the Depart- 
ireeds ^ the extent to which ensting ment of Education and Science, 
courses do this slresdy. All the departmeat’s direct responsi- 


f« It will look Bt foe aims of in-service 

ofKSen^DlM LfflSSSd^hSS trainlngfbrteacberswhoareseivlngor 
SilS^ ■fiif’ffi intend to serve in sjredal schoob and 

SSS'to. unite, to pattern o/S.nr«. netod U. 


All the departmeat’s direct responsi- 
bilities - indudiug university extra- 
mural departmeDts, adult residential 
colleges, professional updating and the 
Workers’ Educational Assodation - 


denBti” uiBniMP ft xftm inf WtiBt QUaliflCBtion to otter. »BiiiorayueMvaiiiBuimoi^w«ii»iu- cuuumuu MBS uunc prcKiaeijr inai in IIS 

for Thecommilleemayconslderfoefacl ®r "an important area, ripe for rep^ of the last five years, the reply 
‘ courses for 1984 entry on-. thaifiiwRtudanti who afs tamed dciwii chanae”. is that those reports are the launching 


working parties are due to report. 

The review’s emphasis is on foe 
long-term future, between five and ten 
years, asking wnat the objectives of 
continuing education are, what indi- 
vidual ana economic needs are likely to 
be and whether current arrangements 
will meet them. 

To those wbo.arguo (bat the Advis- 
ory Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education has done precisely that in its 


are really taken very-seriously^ Some 
even ^jre long careful comirients.” . 

Studimts are also pleased, with the 
experiment. Mr Peter Sands, president 
of the Junior Common Room said: “[ 
'don’t think ai^rie is mischievous. It’s 
too obvious, r asked my tutors td give 
more precise reading lists. Sometimes 
they are too vague.'* . ' 


Labour hones 
cutting edge 


that few students who are turned down 
— for courses for severely sub-uormal 
nt children ever opt to do a general 


With recommendations. 


change”. 

The review is unlikely to reach the 
stage of presenting poacy o^ons to 
mi&ten until foe end of the year, 
about ttfe same time as the UiUv^ty 
Grants' '’^nimittfe arid. National 


reporto of the last five years, tfae reply continued from llronl page 
is foat those reports are the launching mentdepartments, the Manpower Sei'- 
point for foe revi^, but that the vices Commission, local aulhorities, 
wpartment may nnd ways of achieving trade unions, employers, teachers and 
similar ends by rather less expensive the careers and youth services, 
means than those recomniended by At \o6al level this would mean 


ACACB. 


the careers and youth services, 

At local level this would mean 


535Qin computer research boost ‘may overtax academics’ 


^Jon'^mey 
^*^ 06 , Correspondent 

researchers this 
^,^*12|®®toBd,th6 G^mment go- 
4 f350m programme for 


some months, but only how has the Dol, head^ by h^Man Oakley, n<M 
Depattment of Industry promised the secretary of the SBRC. will ®verm the 


major part of the money. 

The' fell five-year promumme, 
annouoc^ in Paruainent by Mr Pat- 
rick Jenkin. the Secretary of State for 


Ibe smsir band of 
bS to? wrking in artificial intelU- 
nay be loo Ugh. 

AKU”??fe .**?«** *>y .Mr John 


rick Jenkin, the Secreta^ of State ^ 
Industry, will provide uOOm few in- 
dnstriaf reseaitfo, mth SO per cent 


{J^^ed a major research jiqg- 

^*®^*Acouririls and tlnm^ 
SSuiiS. *** pace with the 

efforts fo do- 
B®Mration" coiriputer by 

^ ’ Enaiheoring Re- 
Departmerit of 
Wehce nave been 
this In mind for 


government funding. A forther £5()m 
ror amdeipic groups vrill come from the 
DES. 

The work will be in the four areal ; 
outlined the Alvey committee. 
These are intelli^t knowledge ba^ 
systems, similar to the (Bshionable 
‘‘Mpert systems” which can help make 
naitow technical derisions: very larM 
scale integration making' larger and 
more complex chips for^compuW 


Dol, beaded by Mr Brian Oakley, now - The time (he programme takes to get 
secretary oftheSBRC, will oversee the going will be' crucial. The Alvey coin- 
programme. The Miriistry of Defence mltiee recognized that the research 
u^also have a say in the research community needed to recruit more 
d^alpns. people, and this had already begun. 

The Do! go-ahead, after an ei^t- But industry Is already' seeking new 
month wait since the Alvey committee .linka with academic departments 
report was published, marks artlfieial known for their work in the Held, 
intelligence refearch’s final return to espedally in expprt systems, i.- 
.fevour after ysari in. the doidroms. ICL, Brftain^s largest computer 
This folloii^ ah SERC report iw Sir cooureny,- recently called a iheetuig of 
James -U^tbUl in foe early l970s.. ortisriaT intell&nce researchers, 
ahiefi was scepticalabout proSpccts. announced that , ^research h not our 


which was scepticalabout prospects. 

The academic community is still 
rather , small because' of foe relative 
Jack of funds available since then and it 
DOW bean a heavy reiponsibilty. 

The number of academic researchers 
on expert systems is between 40 and 50, 


te^iq«« for writin* coteputerp™,- 

A five-memlrer directorate In tire- academics.. 


elm the 


business” and called on' uniyeraity 
departments to come tb. the fiini for 
' Aiada'.'' 

Professor Bob l^aJiiri, of iniperial 
College, London said: "Most of us now 
have most of what we wanted or 
needed.” His department recently con- 
cluded an sgre^enf with lCt> . 

He added (hat the Aivey program- 
mes would provide coordfnatidn bu( 
while thfs.was..Qeed^:Uot everyone 
wanted it. . ' 


plactog a statutory duty on local au- 
thorities to provide Mucadon and . 
training for student trainees. 

But .U would seek to immediately 
improve the Youth Training Scheme ' 
through the trade unions by recruiting ' 
trainees into union membership at 
work and in colleges into the National 
Union of Students, as well as being 
involved in a monitoring programme. 

Mi Phillip Whitehead, Labour's 
hig^r education spokesman, de- 
scribed the .16rl9 proposals as “the 
absolute cutting edge” of his party's 
education policy at a weekend confer^ 
ence in London. 

They would without doubt provide 
Labour's latest challenge and take 


priority for resources before other 
educational medsu^, Ke told a con* 
fence of socialist alternatives for post- 
school ediioatlori^ > . ’ 

. Mr Whitehead dlseuued the prii^- 
ples of.dpen access fe. sdiools, in- 
creased cooperation between schools 
aqd ebUeges, allowances for all riudent 
trainees, and a Tertiary Council to 
v^idete.all the different qualifications 
cuirrently aimilable- in the 16-19. 
bracket. 
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News in brief jCNAA’s police mvesiigaiion 

Union bid to h6nl bv Fclicilv Jones Business Education Council arul police developers and police renrescnl;itiv 

WaIcIi KfAQoli sludie-soptionsareoffcredinihcpiiblie would be invited. It will he held 

VVclall Ui Cctvll Honours degree courses III police stu- sector as pari of pari-limc ilegrec December. 

As sLiideiUs In Wales today held dies arc to be the subject of n special courses in public administration at One problem was the lack 
occiinaiions over the lack of Welsh confercnccbeingplanncdby tlieCouii- ulster, Wales and Manchester academic literature relevant to pol 
medium Lcacliing, their union leaders .cil for National Academic Awards. polytechnics. ing. Mr Brennan said: “It is genera 

held oul Jin olive branch 10 breakaway There are currently no such degree problem is wliethcr >i recognized that the literature is n 

sludcnl unions at Aberystwyth and. courses either in the public or iinivcrsi' dcgrccsolclyforpoliccoffkersisrcHlIy sufficient to support honours degr 
Bangor. ly sector but several colleges and necessary. Manchester Polytechnic, in work in this siren. So one thing that h 

Welsh National Union of Students polytechnics have alteniptcd to get collaboration with the Greater Man- to be explored is whether other n 

president Mr John Sinter wrote to the them validated. Chester Constabulary, lins already dc- tcrinl relevaiil to the social seiem 

two independent Welsh-speaking. While ilie CNAA has not categorical- cided that it docs not want a separate and administration can be adapted 
unions: “Our differences over working ]v turned down proposals from the degree but wants to develop its public “The development of these cuun 
within official student unions will nol Polytechnic of wales and New Col- administration course. It has just re- is obviously a sensitive area. It v 
doubt continue but it would be a crimej lege, Durham, for example, its public ceived approval to develop the course obviously take time to get it ri§ 

if this resulted in us not working gnd social administration board has to meet the special needs of the police, though there is certainly no probh 

together on the issue of Welsh mediurn come across several problems to do The three year part-time courses with the basic concept of having si 

teaching.*' with the nature of a professional tend to have options geared to the degrees.*' 

NUS wales is calling an open confer- degree for police officers. needs of the police officers on the u is expected that after tlie decisi 

once to consider a common program- Pressure for degree courses ha.s course who are usually in ihe majority not to validate the course propo 

me of action on the issue in July - and come from the police themselves. A at the three polytechnics which run offered by the Polytechnic of Wa 

the two indeiicndent unions have been recent report prepared by ijie training them. Inst week that further proposals will 

invited to take part. coniiniltceof Ihe Association of CliieT Mr John Brennan, registrar for busi- submitted in due course. 

. , Police Officers made the case for ness and social studies at the CNAA The police service has been Jhii 

LSViricin BDDOintCO developing professional Irnining a( de- said that the recent proposals for a full ing about this development for soi 
^ . grec level. degree had raised issues which the time. The Scarman report has pron 

Sclwyn CollcgCt Cambridge, has. There are already a large number of bo.ird felt needed to be explored in a ted wider scale discussion on th 
broken with tradilion and appointed a specialist courses validated by the special conference to which course training. 

layman as its next master for the first — 

lime since It was established as a 
Chiircli of Kiigland fbundotiun 101 
yenrs aeo. Professor Alan Cook, a 
dlsllngulvhcd physiefst, and since 1979 
head of Ihe Cavendish, which houses 
the department of physics, will loke 
over as muster In Oclotter. He succeeds 
Professor WHIiam Chadwick who has 
been master siace 1956. 

Ups and downs 

Unemployment among Cnmbridge 
graduates rose slightly last year but still 
remains significantly lower than the 
aveifige for nil universities, according 
lu Ihe latest annual report of the 
university appointments ooard, pub- 
lished this week. The number of stu- 
dents still seeking ciupluymcnl six 
months after graduation was 8 per 
cent in 1982 compared to 7 per cent 
the previous year. 

Chosen few? 

Faculty deans In Ulster's new polyversi* 
ty should be elected and not appointed* 
argues the AssodaUon of Pmytechiklc 
Tcachera. Tha APT has told the Bteer> 

ing group overscelno tlic merger be- . t. - • ■ 

tween Ulster Polytechnic and the new "Vocational nature'*, a«< 

iiiilwrsHy that an elected dean would The National Union of Students has bi^en a(id*year¥nE with fashionable ® 

be the servant of a faculty, while an Bloomsbury by moving Its national headquarters fIromEndsleigh Street to ® 

north London. Union leaders gathered their pot plants on a final visit to Jewn^es Tav the"JtSents m 

open, should be amended to reflect this, The new telephone number Is 01-272 8900, tionalisls have undertaken a re\ 

it 8B^. 

Life and work London consults law on copyright 

Professor D. C. Smith. Sibthoroian B. a/ O 


I by Felicity Jones 

Honours degree courses in police stu- 
dies are to be the subject of a special 
conference being planned by (lie Coiin- 
.dl for National Academic Awards. 

There arc currently no such degree 
courses either in the public or universi- 
ty sector lull several colleges and 
polytechnics have ntleniptcd to get 
them validoied. 

While die OfAA has not aitcgorical- 
ly turned down proposals from the 
Polytechnic of Wales and New Col- 
lege, Durham, for example, its public 
and social administration board has 
come across several problems to do 
with the nature of a professional 
degree for police officers. 

Pressure for degree courses ha.s 
come from the police themselves. A 
recent report prepared by ijie training 
coniinillce of Ihe Association of Cliier 
Police Officers made (he case for 
developing professional (mining at de- 
gree level. 

There are already a large number of 
specialist courses validated by the 


Business Education Council ami police 
studic.soptions are offered in the public 
inlice stu- sector iis pari of p;iri;-limc degree 
,a special courses in public administration at 
[lie Conn- Ulster, Wales and Manchester 
awards. polytechnics. 

rh degree (||c problem is whether a 

■ universi- degree solely for police officers is really 
eges and necessary. Manenester Polytechnic, in 
d to get collaboration with the Grenier Man- 
chester Constabulary, has already dc- 
.tcgorical- cided that it docs not want n separate 
from the degree but wants to develop its public 
»lew Col- administration course. It has just re- 


developers and police representatives 
would be invited. It wifi be held in 
December. 

One problem was the lack of 
academic literature relevant to polic- 
ing. Mr Brennan said: “It is generally 
recognized thflt the literature is not 
sufficient to support honours degree 
work in this aren. So one thing (hat has 
to be explored is whether other ma- 
tcrinl relevant to the socini sciences 
and administration can be adapted." 

“The development of these courses 
is obviously a sensitive area. It will 
obviously take time to get it right 


ceived approval to develop the course obviously take time to get it right 
to meet the special needs of the police, though there is certainly no problem 


The three year part-time courses 
tend to have options geared to the 
needs of the police officers on the 
course who are usually in ihc majority 
at Ihc three polytechnics which run 
them. 

Mr John Brennan, registrar for busi- 
ness and social studies at the CNAA 
said (hat the recent proposals for a full 
degree had raised issues which the 
bo.ird felt needed to be explored in a 
special conference to which course 



Bloomsburv by moving its national headquarters flrom Endsleigh Street to 
north London. Union leaders gathered their pot plants on a final visit to 
the old building before moving to 461 Holloway Road, London N7 6LJ, 
The new telephone number is 01-272 8900, 


with the basic concept of having such 
degrees." 

u is expected that after tlie decision 
not tn validate the course proposjij 
offered by the Polytechnic of Wales 
Inst week that further proposals will be 
submitted in due course. 

The police service has been Jhink- 
ing about this development for some 
time. The Scarman report has promp- 
ted wider scale discussion on their 
truiniiig. 

Paisley students 
picket ministry 

Students at Paisley Collie this week 
picketed (he Scottish Offtee in protest 
against moves to axe Paisley's joint 
degree course in applied social and 
social science. 

The students accused the Scottish 
Education Department of a “breach of 
faith" in withdrawing its previous per- 
mission for an intake of l40 students in 
September, and cutting the intake to 
70. 

The students suy 4S0 places will be 
lost as a result of (he SED decision, the 
largest cut in social sciences in Britain. 

The SED has said Paisley should 
concentrate on producing technologic- 
al graduates, but the students claim 
engineering graduates “are unem- 
ployed andnave to travel In an attempt 
tu rind work." 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards, which validates the degrees, 
commended social studies and mlitics 
and sociology after its visitation in 
February for their “socially useful and 
wide-ranging research work" and the 
courses' "'vocational nature'*, accord- 
ing to a statement from the students. 

The cut has been imposed without 
any review of the provision of social 
sciences, say the students, and should 
be rescinded until qualified educa- 
tionaUsIs have undertaken a review 


Professor D. C. Smith, Sibthorpian 
professor of rural economy at Oxford 
University, has been elected biological 


secretary of the Royal Society. Profes- 
sor Smith, whose main interest lies in 


by Ngaio Crequer 

London University has taken leul 
advice on who owns the copyright oHls 


the biology of symbiosis, is a member examination papers. It fears that the 
of the Agricultural Research Council potentially embarrassing issue could 
and al^ chain the biological sciences be exploited by the lecturers' union, 
committee of the Science and En- '[lie university stopped paying 
Sneering Research Council. He sue- academics for examining in 1972 but 
ceedsSir David Phillips, who has been recently the implications this 
^pointed chairman of the Advisory the ownership of copyrigh 
Board for the Research Councils. raised. In law oavment' imo 


when examiners are appointed , there is 
doubt as to how far this covers the mass 
reproduction of exam pap ers. 

Jackass asked Profenor w. R. Cor- 
nish, professor of English law at the 
London School of Economics for his 
opinion. He said,: “The view that there 
has been no assignment of the examin- 
er's copyright to the university in any 
case where the examiner is not being 


recently the implications this has for case where the exarmner is not being 
the ownership of copyright were paid for setting and marking is correct, 
raised. In law payment implies the not agree that it follows that 


Fresh strategy 

A new 16-weck course wMcb will give 
people planning to start a imall busi- 
ness a thorough grounding in manage- 
ment strategy starts in the school of 
Industrial and budness studies at War- 
wick Uidversity this October. Hie '*ncw 
enterprise programme*' wlU also link 
up with the univerdty's science park 
. which alma to twomote high technology 
veaturea. 


raised. In law payment implies the t do not agree that it tollows that 
assignment of copyright. The assurap- the university would have no right to 
lion is that when no payment is m^e, P^ht or sell the paper. Whether this is 
the author - the lecturer - owns the so, depends on whether a licence to do 
copyright. ^ has been granted, expressly or 

^e question was raised at a meeting impliedly ... 
of the joint committee of academic Tlie university is now considering 


of the joint committee of academic Tlie university is now considering 
council andcolLegiatecounciloncondi- how it can amend its regulations to 
tions of appointment of academic staff ensure it can legally reproduce papers 
(familiarly known as Jackass). for examinations, and provide back 

[ Although Ihe university's general papers for students. 

I instructions appear to Insist that copy- Meanwhile tHe situation is being 
I right is transferred to (he university closely watched by the Association or 


University Teachers. They feel the 
university has been acting illegally for 
years and unless the question is satis- 
factorily revived it should pay lectur- 
ers for breach of copyright over the 
years. They see it as a possible weapon 
if the university tries to weaken or 
remove tenure. 

London has approached Oxford and 
Cambridge, the other federal universi- 
ties, to see where they stand on the 
issue. 

Coincidentally Oxford, which does 
pay its staff to examine, is also looking 
at the question of copyright. Ihe 
tentative view is that copyright exists 
with the person who set the papers, but 
this will considered by the central 
bodies. 

Cambridge, despite great opposi- 
tion, stopped paying its examiners 
about a year ago. Copyright belongs to 
the universi^ press, and there have 
been no difficulties. 
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Waldegrave j 
, , admits 1 

cnrescntativcs 

‘inaccuracies’ 

the lack of by Patricia Suntinelli 

T?ls fienCr-Ilfv William Waldegrave, minister for 
iViu?f is ifu educjition, lias admitted that 

. j imorniatiQii given to MPs on the 

inours degree threatened Calliollc De Ui Salle Cd- 

L Manchester w.is both inaccu- 

tiLT other ma- jneonsistent. 

Waldegrave has written to the 
Lh Salle I ligher Education Action 
these courses Oroiin in response to a l.Vpoint objcc- 
I area. It will documciil (published earlier this ■ 
3 get It riglil yearinHjeT//£S)loacknowledgelhat 1 
ly no problem identified some inconsistencies 

of having such imd that he regretted the inaccuracies. 

.... He admits, for example, that the I 
er tlie decisiori Bachelor of Science degree was ; 
iiirse nr^osjil “erroneously omitted", th,it some oi ' 
hnic of Wales the figures regarding postgraduate and : 
oposalswill be one year specialist courses were not 
. . . , comparing like with like, and that (he ; 

i,ib been Jhink- college's uEd targets for 1982 were I 
nent for some incorrectly stated. Nor does Mr Wd- I 
art has promp- degravc challenge figures showing that 
ision on their the college's recruitment was 97 per 

cent on target and not 25 per cent 

a below as implied to MPs. 

cHlS Mr Waldegrave claiiiis (hat these 

^ mistakes were purely accidental and 

Cl*y that there was no intention of mislead- 

. , ing the House or supporters of the 

iMe this week college. He says that the source of 
'trice in protest g^nfie of the Inaccurate figures was 
Paisley s joint National Association of 

led social and Teachers in Further and Higher 
j .u e u Education handbook for 1980. 

'“r* i The College Action Group says ii 

of a breach of deplores the errors and believes that 
the information could seriously harm 
1<MJ students m college's case for Ihe restoration of 
g the intake to {njiia! teacher training courses. Staff 
, , . and students of the college are to 

U* j P® continue to press MPstoobtain further 

D decision, tne clarificuiion of Mr Waldegrave's ex- 
ncesinBntain. pianation. 

Paisley should However, the Depurlmcnl of 
iig technolog|c- Education and Science lias already 
students claim written to the college to say that it 
} are unem- might reconsider its decision to clow 
cl In an attempt teacher training after its case has been 

... heard in Open Court ill June. The main 

lonni Arademic thrust of the college's case is ihs 
es the degrees, retention of its historical sliare of 
‘SIS teacher training places based on the 
fally ilsefol arid Catholic population. 

Teaching- 
KS. links urged 

nts, ai^ should ^ partnership between initial 
uahfied educa- irojning institutions and experienced 

aken a review staff in schools is a major ingredient in 

ensuring high standards as primt^ 

1 A training expands, according to Ms 

tfyWfr Pauline Per^, chief inspector for 

teacher training. . . . 

S... f -I .u- Writing in the National Union of 
Teachers* Wmary Vacation Reyiw. 
ting illegally for Perry says the teacher training 
[ue^ion IS satis- system faces perhaps one of its greatest 
□uld pay lectur- challenges with the need for a major 
ynght over the ugnsfer of its efforts and rewurccs 
sossible weapon secondary to primary training- 

to weaken or ••'n^ere is no douot in my mind that 
u A j I at the heart of the process for 
:hed Oxford and staffing problem and Improving he 
federal universi- structure, content and value of training 
jy stand on the courses is the move towards a 

3rd. which does mwe 

copyright. *^1 ‘"|’he^d^s^hl!t*S a greater use of 

copyright exists experience and teaching prac- 

It the papers, but central powerhouM of the 


Adult literacy projects may develop more local flavours 



by Karen Gold 

A' significant change of emphasis in 
adult literacy and basic skills projects is 
likely to be recommended to the 
Dcparlmeiit of Education and Science 
by the end of (his month. 

The management committee of the 
Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit Is 
to. decide on proposals to the DES for 
-Its ow||t. future alter the expiry of its 
ctiftent xeiiiit in 1985. Following con- 
, sultntion in h><^ authorities throu^- 
oui the| cpUatiy, the most imporiant 
' deVeldpmcoi . for the committee to 


At present, more than half , of *re being taken on aMhe grass roots, at present. 

ALBSU's £1 .35 million budget goes to all you end up with is great national Other opinions from local workers 


ve view is that copyright exists experience and teaching prac- 

jepersonwhosetlhepapers.bul gg ihf central powerhouM of the 
111 be considered by the central training courses has been achieved, a» 

j , ithasalreadybeen in some institution I 

ibndge, despite great oppose then it should be easier to ensure tha 

stopped paying its examiners g|i ^asgs the remaining theoreticsu 
a year ago. Copyright belongs to parts of the course visibly relate to iw 
iiversity press, and there have tasks which teachers perform in men 
no diruculties. early years at school. , 

Discussing the future role of P^®*. ' 
sional committees currently being i 

Y OUFS vestigated by the Advisor Committee 

for the Supply and Education m 
sent. Teachers, Ms Perry says it wiU w 

er ODinions from local workers important for these to retain ui 


pport basic skills projects in local developments away from what provi- likely to be passed on by the manage- 
itnorities which must be innovatory sion there is", said Mr Wells, ment committee to ministers are the 

on a national basis. But according (o The possible alternative would be need for the unit's life to be extended 
ALBSU director Mr Alan Wells, that for ALBSU to offer support to specific to more than the habitual two to three 
system tends to favour authorities authorities to develop their adult basic years to allow for long-term planning, 
which already have wide expertise in edui^tlbn, for a fixed period and with The also want a clarification of what 
the field - such as Inner London and reduciog’support; i3crhaps over three “basic education" involves, and for 

Pressure has been put on the unit by 
authorities and within it to encourage 
areas with less investment and exper- 


eduiMtlbn, for a fixed period and with The also want a clarification of what 
reduciog’support; |3crhaps over three “basic education" involves, and for 
to five years, starting at 100 per cent work in specialist areas such as stu- 
and declining to 25 per cent, dents needing En^ish as a second 

Sucli a system would both encourage language or the unemployed to attract 
the authority and make it aware for a additional funding, 
continued commitment from early on. At present, according to the latest 

ALBSU bulletin, the unit’s work 


out the| epUntnr, the most imporiant tise In adult basic education > even if continued commitment from early on. At present, according to the I 
' deVelbpmeni . for the coounittee to that means re|wating the experiments It would not simply be extra grant aid, ALBSU bulletin, the unit’s work 
,.®^4eir^.a move to support projects of more experienced autbcKn^s, ^ sipcc the period would be Jimited and aimed at the unemployed has proved 

• ratter.than national iniTiort- . vUnless-as you do nationnl-dmlop- the work would still be monitored and “that tfaere is a necd.Qui of all prppor- 

aiKe.,^:. meat projects nil the lessons learned disseminated nationally by ALBSU as tion to' the resources available^. 


important lor inese lo -- 

‘^ey^hould avoid becoming drawn p 
into the inwardness of academic couw ^ 
design, and should bring w the proc s « 
of course approval the j • 

professional experience, and fust n , 
,Lowledge of the day to day bfe on . 
schools.* ,.«,«hiD I 

Her view of n closer partners p 

between Institutions and schools i 

shared by Mr Leonard Marsh, pw F 

al of Bishop Grossestc College. ^ 
writing in the same review. He ar^ , 

that each college ou^t to take a ; 

initiative and the school-based exp, 
eoce of its tutors. 
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Poor conditioi 
‘cost research 


by David Jobbins ,osal for a representative meeting in 

Inadequate conditions of service foi September tu elect it nutiunal commit- 
rescarch staff may be losing income for of six with two members coopted by 

finmiciHlIy hard-pressed universities, the cxcculive. 

Ihc chairman of the imivcrsi'y But there appears to be room for a 
academics' advisory coniniiltce on re- compromise uver issues such as the 
search staff has warned. limitaliuii tn two dcicaatcs per insliiu- 

Dr Brian Suiter, ch.'iirmiin of the tion, and tlietablinjgoTnmendnienls to 

moiiuns submiltecTio the September 


Travel cuts 
’ ‘will hit 
i" Scots hard’ 


Association of University Teachers' nioiiuns submitted 
national advisory group on research niectiiiB before the 
staff lold a conference in London that •‘•‘sl at the A UT’.s co 
low morale and high staff turnover was time, 
leading to inefficient research capabil- Junior AUT vice 
ity a a time when universities were Emmanuel appcalc 
increasingly looking to outside sources to consider blockii 
of revenue. pronnsals when tl 


nicctine before the issue is put to the 
test at the A UT'.s council in two weeks'! 


junior auT vice president Dr Ron 
Emmanuel appcalcu to delegates nol 
to consider blocking the executive's 
pronnsals when they come up for 


Of Britain's 10,000 research staff, ratiiiciition - and offered his personal 
representing a quarter of university wish tiuit for tlie first time a reseachcr 
acndemics, 81 per cent had been em- could be elected to (he 0.1(1003] execu- 


acndemics, 81 per cent had been em- could be elected to (he n.itional execu- 
ployed for less than five years and 71 dve. 

.per cent were under 33. It seems that at last the AUT may 

There was no training for team have bridged the perennial gap be- 
research, management or fund-raising tween the aspirations of non-tenuied 
skills, and no career structure, he said, vulnerable nnd young researchers and 
“No business would organize itself in older guard on (nc executive who 
(his way. It is the anuthesis of any still regard research posts as nn appren- 
rationalc for contract research." ticesinp for a (enured tuachiTig job. 


“Universities arc quite susceptible to 
the suggestion that they can organize nuel said there was no disagreement 
research more efficienllv than tliev do within the AUT I lint research staff 


Upening the conference. Dr Eiiima- 


Miss Rachel Stockdale of the British Library's manuscripts department ness and cuuld he persuailed to 
examines the manuscript of Edmund Rubbra's second symphony. The changes because tney might bi 
library has Just acquired a substantial collection of work by Rubbra, one example by making money. 


of the outstanding British composers of the nineteenth century. The Tlie AUT-organized conference, at 
collectionlsdcscribedasoneofthcmostlmportantboughtinrecentycars,, which W universities were repre- 
comparable to the library's holdings of Elgar and Vaughan Wlllnins. denied, is a precursor to Ihe decision 

expected al the union's summer coim- 
A 0 • A 1 later (his month (o convene a 

1^1^ I ■Ol/'4^C meeting of research stiiff in September 

11/IIiCl IJl lolllll X JU iCillViS to elect a representative committee 


research more efricienlfy than tliey do within the AUT Mint , research staff 
at prc.scn(. They must he losing husi- condiiinns of service were a “total 
ness and cuuld he persuailed to make disgrace". 

changes because (hey might benefit, AbnuiTpcrcentofresciirclistarfarc 
for example by making money." in AUT meinhership a higlicr propor- 
Tlie AUT-organized conference, at tion than among acadeiiiic staff. 


Enterprising PNL takes 
over workshop project 


The union is encouraging local asso- 
ciations to set up their own research 
committees to investigate the employ- 
ment circumstances of contract staff. 
Surveys have already been carried out 
at Bnstol, Leeds and Manchester. In 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
More than 1 1 ,0l)n Scottish students will 
suffer a cut in their grants if the 
Government implements flal-ratc 
(ravel awards, .'iccordiiie to the Scottish 
National Union of Students. And 
almost S,0(X) will have their grants cut 
by more than £IC>U, with 200 students 
losing more chan £500. 

Mr Bob McLean, chairperson of 
NUS Scotland, said: “These are mas- 
sive sums for students to lose. Who 
could find an extra £100 out of a max- 
imum gram of £1,595? I predict stu- 
dents would either cut classes to save 
travel costs or stop college altogether - 
a dreadful waste of persona] and 
educational resources and investment". 

NUS Srotland has been campaigning 
strongly against any change in the 
present travel awards system which 
reimburses students for their actual 
travel expenditure. Many Scottish stu- 
dents live at home, commuting daily to 
universities and colleges, and 1^5 has 
found that these students spend more 
on tr.ivel on avcnige thim sUiUonts 
living away from home. 

Students living away from home 
iisiiHlIy moved to accommodation ncsir 
their college, said Mr McLcun, while 
students living m home might have a 
daily round trip of 60 ntilcs. 

Mr McLean said he had received a 
guarantee from the Scottish Education 
Department that there would be a 
meeting with NUS. 


specifically to advise the executive on Glasgow local pressure has forced the CJln,, la'KAiii* 
issues relating to research staff. university not to enforce (he waiver OISIV litUUUr 


by Felicity Jones 

Bie first of the Greater London Enter- 
prise Board's science and technology 
network centres should be set up in 
liaison with the Polytechnic of North 
London by the end of the year. 

The North London (Tcntre of Pro- 
duct and Employment Development 
vdll take over leased premises close to 
the polytechnic’s mam building. 

It will house workshops in mechanic- 


been made over salaries and ific union 
local trades council and (he Centre for has persuaded ,i number of institutions 


Dr Salter says that some progress has clauses Tor staff continuously em- 
en made over salaries and the union ployed for five years or more. 

IS persuaded .1 number of institutions Bui in a statement the local rcscar- 


local trades council and (he centre for has persuaded ,i number ot institutions but in a statement the local rcscar- 
Altemative Industries nnd Technicnr to drop the notorious waiver clauses chers group deplores the fiiilure of the 
Systems (GAITS), which is now based under which researchers arc asked to AUT nationally to lend discussions on 
at PNL. surrender lliclr rights to redundancy (he issues, warning tlmt this has led to 

Development worker Dot Lewis payand action agiunst unfair dismissal, the “backward step" of demands from 


said (hut they linned the workshop I 
would be open by December. It will be 
used by those people in north and east 
London who do nol norinnlly have 
access to advanced equipment lo try 
out ideas or get training. It is hoped 


al engineering, electrical electronics, that Ihe network will eventually extend 
computer-aided mnehining and wood- to another centre perhaps based on. 


wori^ for people to come in and work NELP. 

on the design and development of new An iniernational conference is to be 
products. Itwillcarryouisupportwork held at PNL on May 14 on “Making 
wih trade union soups wtose mem- Jobs". The speakers will include repre- 
bers are faced witn redundancy to try sentniives from the science shops in the 
and work out an alternative strategy to Netherlands and Denmark, Dr Mike 

technical director of GLEB 


ke«) jobs intact. Cool^. technical director ot ulcu 

To begin with the centre will be and Brian Lowe, coordinator of the, dors are S| 


Some differences emerged 'during the rcscnrcheix for tiscpariilc cnrecratTOC- 
conference about the executive's prop- ture with no teaching commitment. 

Computer holidays 
for the disabled 

Disabled people on computer holidays 
will use Southampton University's pu^ 
pose-built student accommodation this 
summer. 

Clarkson House is a hall of resi- 
dence desiened for students with all 
types of disability, as well as able- 
bodied ones. Rooms, doors and corri- 


A new publication, the Scoituh 5/ovo- 
nic Review, covering academic and 
cultural aspects of the countries of 
eatern Europe, is edited by Professor 
Peter Henry of Glasgow University 
Department of Slaifonic languages 
and literature, and Professor Dennis 
Ward of Edinburgh University Rus- 
sian Department. 


mostly used for student projects. In Unit for Development of Alternative 
return the resources of PNL will be Products which is based at Coventry 
available to those using the workshops. (Lunchestor) Polytechnic. 

The centre, which sm>uld be the first The former professor of the history 
m many in London, was an initiative of of technology at the Massachusetts 
the Greater London Council who Insiiute of Technology, Professor 
handed itonloGLEB for funding. The David Noble and currently curator of 
Nanning of the centre was undertaken the Smithsonian Institute will also be 


7 PNL, Islington borough council, the speaking. 


dors are specially wide lo allow easy 
access for wheelchairs, the kitchens 
have worktops with adjustable heights 
and there are washing facilities for 
people who have no use of their hands. 

The holidays are being organized 
by Management and Personnel Ser- 
vices of Southampton, who run compu- 
ter holidays for beginners and profes- 
sional groups. 

Dr Lionel Wardfe of MAPS said: 
“Being able to use a microcomputer 
can open up a new world for the 
disabled, providing them with a new 


“Being auie to use a micrummpuicr 

College gets nevr building of note disabled, providing them with a new 

Tha Secretary of State for Scotland has the composer Robin Orr, a former means ofcommunication , for example 

^proved a new £l6m building for the professor of music at Glasgow and for the deafor those with limited motor 

^yal Srotiish Academy of h^sic and Cambridge. abilities. For some it provides the 


Drama in Glasgow. 


Cambndge. 

A £15m science annexe to the 
National Library of Scotland should 


iporlunity to earn a living and be 
clependent." 

The course will cost £160 a week and 


.The building in ihe city centre should also be completed in 1987. The Scottish Tfe.®® mP® 

^completed in autumn 1987. The Science Reference Library will house MAPS will apjiroach the Departmenl 
“ademy has commissioned an opera both the National Libraiv’s scientific oHndusiry for finaiwial ^ 
to mark the opening, based on Tom books and journals and the collection the cost under the department s imcro- 
Sioppard's play 0#i the Razzle, from of the Royal Society of Edu cation, processor appreciation programme. 

Encourage youth exchanges , says report 

The British Council might lose its aegis of the Secretary of State for arles of 14 to 30 are too wide. It 
by April 1985if |n Imson "ith '!« . bf TmTL? rS 


INDUSTRY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION: 
FUTURE 

COLLABORATION 

A one-day conference organized by the Institute of Manpower 
Studies in association with the Times Higher Education 
Supplement will be held on Thursday, 7 July 1983, at the 
London Business School 

Among the speakers will be Mr Kenneth Durham, chairman of 
Unilever, Lord Flowers, rector of Imperial College, Professor 
John Ashworth, vice chancellor of Salford University, 
Professor Laing Barden, director of Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic, Mr Hugh Wassell, formerly engineering director 
of GEC-Marconi, and Mr Brian Oakley, secretary of the 
Science and Engineering Research Council. 

The conference will start at 9.45 am and end at 4.30 pm. The 
fee will be £65. 


APPLICATION FORM 

I should like to book the following Cpnference ptocefs) at £65 per 
delegate. 

Name (block letters) Dr/M.YfJvirs/Ms/Miss 

Present Position 


Organisation 


Af* ' 

..ooress 


implement recommenda- Foreign and Commonwealth Secrelaiy f 

'tons in a new report on dmlomatic and related aspects of some flexibility above an«i ^elow. 

The r^nnn . .L u u vouth exchanses. It also recomm<*7,^s lhai young peo- 

»wcen Br^tein ?nS othe^r^Su!^^^^^ ^ Mr Cocken^f reoinmends a trailer pie staying . (,n school after the 

5«ed on a review of cash from the FCO to the DES r^npulSory age and also students 

Cockerill, former seLta™ which would correspond to most me should be eligible for grants, including 

University Grams groups 

tototly co^niinSne^^^^^ b^get. The has funded f terests are related partly to tlielr stu- 

“nt You&.“ ™'=^'.:.Tnended that rtaff'on" secSi* m until the 

should be set up to promote the The report also points out that* respond before Juno 30. _ , 

Sle^I exchanges and alio- rost-effeciweness needs looking at as it Reponoii )oiith ^®°^‘ 

■ ifnUS whether ell graups'recciv- 

I lva"5”'*'niiwouldno(beseparate- ing grants need ail they get. WraSe-TorltT^oad, Lon 

' tonded and would come under the .Tt^guesthalthe current age bound- don «E1 7PH. • 


Tel No 


A cheque for £ is enclosed, made out to '’""jig institute 

of Manpower Studies’. 

OR 

Please send invoice to 


The completed application form should be returned as soon as 
possible to: 

Kaye T. Smith, Education and Training, Institute of Manpower 
Studies, Mantell Building, University of Sussex, Palmer, Brighton 
BNi 9RF (0273 686751). 


argues that the current age bound- don -SEl 7PH. 

.jr, ^ ‘ 
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Overseas News. 


Leader’s name Britain better off in terms of tenure 

M A V V 


so&rks troll bl© t»y NgaJo Crequer lion. The union has recnniinemlotJtliat 

^ British academics are a lot better off in before any dismissal can lake j)lace, 

from A. S. Abraham lemis of tenure than colleagues in many ihere should be binding arbitration by 

iiDMHAV olhercounlriesaccordingtoareviewat ® ‘hira party. ..... ..... 
The provincial gojvrnmcnt of Mahar- Marion 

Lell tfj'ate „™<= United Klng/on. Association of Thf Sritt 

of MnrathwadB llinvcr«itv afii«r ihf equivalent organizRlioMS in Canada, full mandate to deal with subslimce and 


by Ngaio Crequer lion. The union has rccominemlod that 

British academics ore a lot better off in before any dismissal can lake place, 
lemis of tenure than colleagues in many •here should be binding arbitration by 
olhercounlriesaccordingtoareviewat ® third party. ..... ..... 
a recent conference held by the Asso- A" Anglic«ed institutions 

elation of University Teacliers. tribunal, the Fran- 

’I'hc United Klngoom Association of cophdes for outside arbitration, usiial- 


of.MnrhwLda'S ^qni™lem= lull „.nnd,,e,ode.-.iwi,h sobs, .OK-ennd 

areal Untouchable lender^ Di B R ^tre, USA, Australia, New Zealand procedure. It has also urged members 
Amhedkar ' 'and France. U) include within collective agrccmenl.s 

Five years ago, the assembly passed At one session, contributors ex- provisions for exigency mid redundan- 
unanimously a resolution recommend- pl*med what tenure meant in their cy and to make procedures as lough as 
Inglhallhcuniversityberenamedafler country. Thefollowmgisasuminnryof possible. They recognize that instilu- 
Dr Ambedkar who, among other some of the discussion. hons con go bankrupt and so their 

achievements, was the architect of Canada: Tenure is not a legal con- policy is one of wllaboration. 

India's constitution cept, nor is it found in provincial or Australia: Each university defines 

Althouth it remained unim- federal laws. Each universilv itself (enure for itself, and this can range 

plementcd, its presence on the record defincstcnure.PriortothcJ96Qsitwas ffom long-term security to contract 
book gave Dalits (the oppressed, as governed by master and servant leg- terminable after six months' notice, 
militant Untouchables luefer to call 'sl'i’ion. Courtsheldthntiecturersonry There i.s a difference between the legal 
themselves) the hope that it would had annual contracts which could be situation and custom and practice. Inn 
cveniuallv be cartied out Now that (enninated for a great variety of number of universities staff have con- 
hope ha.s'been dashed. ’ reasons, fii 1920 disloyalty to the tinning contracts, which mnv be ter- 

Tlie state government is apprehen- president wns grounds for removing a minablc, but by custom and practice 
sive of (he consequences of the assem- tenured lecturer. arenot.Nouniversilyhasyetsecnfltto 

lily’s rejection of the bill because, not ’^he situation changed dramatically a buse th at. 

long uRcr the 1978 resolution was 'n the Inte 1950s and fPbOs when it was The area of those who do not have 


long after the 1978 resolution was 
passed, iippoiiciil.s of renaming the 
uiiiversily went on (he rampage in 
Marnlhwada, pruvnkiiig one of the 
worst anti-Uiiicuich.ihk' pogroms in 
independent India. 

As a sop to (he Untouchables the 
provincial government has decided to 
name a techiiicul university which it is 
going to set up in another part of the 
s(a(c (not far from Bombay) after the 
Untouchable leader. 

Quebec colleges 
dispute goes on 

ironi Mark Gerson 

MOMIIEAL 
A concUlator has failed to end tlie 
dispute between the Quebec govern- 
ment und Its lliOOO community college 
teachers. Two thirds of the college 
teachers have rejected modifications to 
their govcrnmenl-lraposed contract 
and have urged their union to step npi 
the pressure. 

As the Hcademie year Is nearly over, 
fhrther strike action has been ruled out' 
(hr (he moment. The teachers are 
threatening new legal walk-ouls in lhe> 
aulumn If the goveroment does notl 
alter Its conditions. I 

In January, community college lec- 
turers were Joined by the province's ' 
65,000 public school teachers In a 
three-week Icaal strike. They were 


■ 4 IS4BXS I iwaiwil it SVOa • MswM wft »4s\#.av v«iiw IISTW 

nut [lossible to run (he universities as a tenure is bcoming much more impor- 
club, and when returning war veterans (an(- The Government held a fcaeral 
would not tolerate that kind of govern- eight-day public hearing into tenure.' 
ancc. Wlint was happening in the The report resulting from it was pre- 
Uniled .States, particularly the de- faced with remarks liiatthe advantages 
yehipmcni of tlic American Associa- of tenure substantially outweighed the 
lion of University Piofessors, also had disadvantages, but that not everyone 
(311 influence. should have tenure. 

From the 1960s onw.nrds there was It is generally agreed that a fixed 
pressure on facuftv organizations to proportion of posts should not be 
negohute terms nnd conditions which tenu red, the question is how manv. 
wou d establish tenure. Two thirds of TRTinquiry smd least 10 per cent of 
raculty are covered by labour legisla-_ positions at lecturer level and above 


sluuilil nn loiigi'r he ti'imri.-d. 

The union luis uhViiy.s oppuv.*il fixed 
term appoiiiliiii'iits on the uiomiiN ili.it 
it attriiclK poiiplc of lesser ipuiliiy Kni 
it is now coibiJerinu wlielliei ii should 
change its mind and iidniit thni fixed 
(erni posts sluniUI he converted to 
tenured pi'sis. Also, .should there he 
another type of post, soineiliiiit' in 
hetween a mil leiiureil post aiul a lliree 
to four year fixeil term post wliieh then 
expires. 

(Jnltcd .Stales uf .\nu-rk-ii: Tlieie me 
longcr periods of review liefoie the 
vesting of iL'iiure with some foiin oi 
nnuncial exigeney u.s » eniuliiioii fen 
termination. The question of post- 
tenure review and its iniplieniions foi 
the nature of tenure i.s emerging in the 
US, ns it is in Great Britain. 

There have hcen serious financial 
difficulties in a niiinlier ■ >f states hnt no 
massive rctieneliineiii. Where re- 
treiichmeiil due to rin.incial exigeiiey 
has been proposed faculty has re- 
sponded to prevent mlniiiiistralors 
from firing tenured fncully. At two 
universities faculty iiivoealion of union 
standards and lobbying in the legisla- 
tures has forced the administration to 
drop plans for substantial firing of 
academics. 

But the threat of claims of financial 
exigency, and the cuts in non-tciiurcd 
staff has meant that morale on many 
campuses is low. One view is that to 
talk about retrenchment so reduces the 
efficiency of any university thiit the 
social cost outweighs any benefit from 
salary savings Ihrougli involuntary ter- 
mination. 

France: Tenure is n eonirncl hc- 




iweoii iIk- uiinusiiitfs and Ills i^. 
t e.ielii-iN .IK- III piiiidpkr panTJ 

uvi vKuv. .iiid ihevWtiheli! 

anil dunes .if ihe civil «:rvkf 
pimcipal right is i,i cnjwW.r 
emploxincni. ■ ■j 

iWiiig Ihe last liiiolSj-eaBiK! 
•he niiinivi of universities incmi-t 
the Ilf (he govcrHnwfliiijo 

hum 111.; niimhei of icachm^' 
tenme. Ihfre wvre U'lnpurarv*'- 
ti.ieis Ilf uric year, six inomhsof iiwl 
four years wiiieii were not rewS 
l ewci resoiirics fm iht uniitrsa 

alMiiiiiMiii ihsilihcvlwilloiakcflift, 
a lower level. 

Since- Che union haswocti 
pimciple ih.it the right of ihMb.1 
service stii mid lie extended. Hie m ' 
ter of education 1ms given iMtmtl 
more than three-quarters of 
wli.i did riot haw it i«fore. ^ 

Iri'liiiid: In (he four universitjaifL 
leges there arc iwo types ol stiJ.r 
.statutory and lum-slalutorj'. TTBaf 
voRiiiy p:ls^eH ii statute crealine spw, 1 
iiiul this goes before ParliyieiS 
Although college or assistant kctuia ; 
are nut mentioned in the statute, ite i 
are ^iven contracts which only aDct : 
dismissal for "good cause", [ 

ft is not possible casually U) diuit: \ 
statutory or non-staiutory” posts Pii' [ 
lininent would have to be involtei i 
otherwise. j 

At Trinity College, Dublin, «&; 
tracts are less secure superficiBlly,^ 1 
(erminatinn hy a three months'll^ } 
citirer side, lint in fact what prenOio ( 
tlie university colleges would influncc i 
it, so there .seems little danger. 




US universities tighten 
rules on plagiarism 


protesting agaTnat 20 per cent salary 
cuts and chaiues to their workload and 
Job security. The strike ended after the 


provincial tegUlator iiassed emergency 
back-to-work legislation, described as 
(he harshest Ui Quebec history, which 
Included provisions ranging from stiff 
lines to dismissals. 

Both the back-to-work law and the 
legislation which ftxed salaries and 
working conditions for the next three 
years have been condemned by Cana- 
dians and InternaUonal civil rights 
organizalioas. Teachers and other pub- 
lic employees are now challeiiglng 
(he new laws In courlj 

Petition rejected 


Th® Mexican ambassador to Britain, SenorFrandsc^uevaSaS 
(centre) meets Mr Robert Rhodes James MP (right) and Mr Ken Ross* 
magging director of Darwin Instruments Ltd, to inspect a £36 8m 
package of educaUonM equipment on Its way from London to his country, 
The consignment, which consists of scientifle hardware to be used malniv 

“"d Mexican technicrcS^^es, h« tt 

Professors account for funds 

A ihree-year row between Yale Uni- decision and refused the erant 


Pfitition ^ mree-year row between Yale Uni- decision and refused (he erant 

^CUUUJl ft yersity and the governmenrs ministry Mr Lang has led a natfonal'move- 

Pakistan s supreme court regarded the' ^'■health and human services over ment against the measures whkh hi> 
univereityexaminationssyslemtobein prot^ures on conten&wasie valuable research tkn^^^ 

shk:S!hl«& because non-observance of federally-subsidized research has come The parties agreed (hat ^ the awr 
lime sehedu'w for examinations re- toaqtuetcnd. . . , ®Be. an academic lecturer soent about 

suited in *'collosaIwasiC?f (lie precious government has insisted that 19 per cent of the time defeated to 'a 

time of our vouth*'. professors and institutions receiving particular research project on "adminis- 

The court was approached by o for every trative dudes and that the university 

group of Lahore medical studchis who netnil relating to research acti- should be reimbursed (or this time 

petitioned to the court to direct the Opposui'C!.n (fe dcjalled re- Poor to the settlement, an academic 
Punjab University not to postpone the Parting come to a heau Mnecn last was required to account for the hours 
final professional examination of the- ^ mntheinaiican, spent on administrative work -which 


Pakistan's supreme court regarded the' for health andlmman services over 
universityexuminationssystemtobein financial accounting procedures on 
stikiS!hl^ because non-observance of federally-subsidized ceseardi has come 
time schedu'b fpr examinations re- *oaq(uetcnd. 
suited in *'collosaIwasiCCf(ii® precious governnient has insisted that 

time of our vomh*’. protasors and institutions receiving 

The court was aDoroached bv n s«ch funds must _uccount for every 


WASHINGTON 
III the wake uf recent wide publicity 
nven to university researchers who 
nave been chargea with falsifying ex- 
perimental data, the. Association of 
American Universities has urged in- 
, stitulions of higher education to estab- 
lish more ageressivc policies for ]irc- 
yenting fruuJ. phigiarisin, and other 
forms of misconduct in research. 

The association, rcnrc.sciitiiig .52 ma- 
jor American research universities, has 
issued that reconimeiiilaiiun in a reiimt 
outlining ways to deter unethical be- 
haviour in research - ineindinu a 
warning to scientists that they should 
take responsibility for cn.siiring the 
integrity of the resenreh conducted by 
their subordinates. 

The report, which wnsdrafted by the 
association's commiUcu on the iiit'cun- 
ty of research, acknowledged tlial 
recent instances of rescareh fraud 
threatened to erode piiblle confidence 
in scientific iiwesligatioiw and in (he 
obilily of universities to deal willi 
allegntion.s of misconduct. 

'‘AUhough serious violations of hon- 
esty in research may be rare, those that 
do occur strike at the very heart of the 
enterprise," said the report of tlie 
<»mmittee, which was chaired by Wil- 
liam H. Danforth, chancellor of 
Washington University in St Louis, 
Missouri. 

“Advances in knowledge depend on 
ronclusio^^ "***** honestly reported 

*!?* controversial 


Iriomcdieal research. The 
against tlie foniicr I iarvnrd 
associate. John R. DaRce, vt€K 
sliffesf ewi imi> 0 !«d by 
mcnl tor alleged fraud in 
tinnneed research. 

Further conlnrvcrsy in ihe ** 
stirred recently when Emoiy 
ty's medicni sclnwl aanouncea 
inveslicatioii there had raised ow; 
tions nlKJUt the validlly of ® 
i>arsce conUnclcd while he waiti'K 
school frrnii 1974 until 19?9. 

'I he reimrl urged iiistitul®® ^ 
scientists to adopt more e.xpo' 
dui'cs for prexx'iiiing and pui’isi' 
Midi almses as violations 
protect research 
of e.xpeiinieiitsil data, nnu 
lake iTfdil for tlie work 8" 
TCMrari'iier. . 


Arniimgli hhilunt 
ciuiily detected in fu'liis ''’I*'-’"* 
researchers arc uetirc. (he Kpin ^ 
tliut the academic ,4 

tiHi tolerant of more subtle 
ptagiaiisiii. ••Inadeqimie ciialio^^ ^ 
l>iirsiniony in referencing, subm 
of llic same data in im>rc than ^ 
publication by the same 
similar abuses, do occur witri 

n sirimg wnrxh of wariij'B'J 
researchers, the rcpoit sfud that j; 


researchers, the ru 
tific leaders shonk 


Ihere 


Punjab University not to postpone the 
final professional examination of the- 
MBBS (Bachelor of Medicine and. 
Surgeiy) from April 6 to July I. 

A tnree-mcmber bench of the sup- 
reme court however, dismissed the 
Btuuv’((®' petition. 


i Serge Lung, declined a $3U,000 grant 
i from the National Science Foundation 
The university supported Mr Lang's 


was required to account for the hours 
spent on administrative work - which 
^nlv served to increase Ihe amount of 


time spC.?( '“ bfifoffi the iiistituUon 
could receive ium4s> 


court nowever, dismissed the ~ — — — 

n.s>««o„ Postgraduate awards famine p; 

Campus ruriipiis J™"’ 

The chonccllar of the University of .Zealand s universities have' these were offered srhnianki',,.. *j 

Maryland says he would like to ban Ireactcd qlJJf to what U ucn as an 1 16 look them up. In 1982 2lf mSS' 
igrnphers fk'om Playboy magadne- abrupt and calamu'D9® decline in the dates were tlsted- BO were nffpr^n' 
visiting (he College Park campus number of posteruduale aw.f.'lis from ' scholarships and about 40 are 
lODth. As pulonts “Girts of Ihe, the University Giants Committee. ' (0 take them up during 1963^^' 
lie Coast Confcrence” series the Research students have been a key • ViCiOrU University chemistry nm 
Elne plans to shoot nude coeds for element of university research prog- fessor, Robta Fs.rrier said toal o4r 

AtaMhiu. OkAnlr.tn-xBvnmiaf* lamiB l-BtnmaB fnr vH vMi« Pnv •nami .. r. '-.f .MW 


triieMu knowledge depend on eslsiblishing »ii atmosphere « ^ 

tnistworthy data and honestly reported Icctual honesty" nnd for nssunn? 

conclusions." Inlccrilyofthc w-..rkof (heK jej^ 

S 11 ®^ 5® •*"‘*®* controversial staffs. The report recommend J 
S5S.U. *5®** misconduct disclosed laboratory direcrois 

a former Harvard medical audits of diitn collected by their 
was barred from receiv- ordinates. 
afte?^5iSlJ^ funds for ten years While calling for stronger 
cludec^ haH guard against breaches of 

S!nu fmwttd ®*P®"- integrity, tbe report also urged 

(utes of Health j u ®*®f^ !? of 

animal budaet of ti^K-P®*' against the ,. fpjiB 

SSaUoSe iSH’^*“i“^ reputatilns that might result J 

pngqpai source of federal support for unwarranted accusations^ - 


Irom vlnling (he College Park campus 
(his mouth. As pul oflts “Girts of Ihe 
AClanlic Coast Conference" series the 


dumccHotcan slop them and Ijiey plan 
to shoot the eiqios^ on schedule. 


icarrying out about S0.p5rflenrof thi 
-IdedihemwiththemeaTisioenfol. | departmental orgaJc AeScS 


- auppuK lor un warranted acciisa- 

!!ts research in danger 

-■ 1981 •'“= ““ 

only tbesc with an c 
Protests to the Minister of n.i Piu®. A and a coup! 
ll?"’ Wore Wellington have^rawn received ofl 

be thSi^fiLK^ "*( may well 
reduceda?JS[riP*?¥®®*"es may be students but ^ 

n^?S*5!^®S9raecanHra'& and enormous increi 

cularly gckSf iiScbffd 'S'hSfi® . 
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from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
After less than two moiitlis in office. 
Australia's new federal minister for 
education and yoiitii affairs, Senator 
Susan Rvan. has generated a decided 
sir of optimism in higher education 

"^*^Untveisitiesnnd colleges are viewing 
the future through the rosy hue that 
stili surrounds the Lobor govern- 
ment's accession to power. Although 
(here will not be (he massive increase in 
expenditure dial followed the election 
of (he Whiilam goveriimciK in 1972. 
academics are looking forward to 11 
more rational and synipatheiic 
approach 10 the problems they face 
then was (he case under Ihe former 
administration. 

While Australia must contend with ii 
massive budget deficit this year. Sena- 
tor Ryan has made it clear she will 
resist any attempts to cut back on 
education. She is going aheud with 
plans to put Labor's policy on in- 
creased student participation rates and 
increased grants to students into effect. 

Her first efforts are directed at 
getting unemployed teenagers back 
into s^ool and post-secondary educa- 
tion progranimes, and encouraging 
students to continue with their educa- 
tion, rather than going on the dole. 
This wii involve increasing grants 
under the Tertiary Education Assist- 
ance Scheme to bring them to the level 


From convent to feminist convert 






academics. So too have her plans to 
introduce a federal Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Act and to increase opportunities 
for women in higher education. 

Senator Rvan is probably now ihc 
most powerful feminist in Australia. 
She is also the first woman to occupy a 
guvernmeni froni bench in an Aasirn- 
iiuii Labour administration and has 12 
female Labor colleagues in the federal 
Parliament. 

Susan Ryan was bora in Sydney 41 
years ago to Australian-Irish parents 
and went to a convent school before 
graduating in arts from Sydney Uni- 


Ryan: most powerful feminist 

of single adult dole payments: assisting 
universities and colleges with provide 
ing emergency loans to students, nnd 
introducing an improved system of 
support for families unable to keep 
their children at school. 

Senntor Ryan's decision to scrap the 
federal student loan scheme, which 
was about to be introduced by the 
Fraser government, and to rcnenl nn 
act that prohibits students at tne Au- 
stralian National University from 
spending fee money on political activi- 
ties, have been generally welcomed by 


versity. She married a diplomat at the 
age 20, became a teacher a year later 
and had two children by the lime she 
was 23. She became a lapsed Catholic 
at 24, a committed socialist at 27, n 
feminist at 29 and was divorced at 31. 

She completed postgraduate studies 
at the Australian National University 
where she earned n masters of arts 
degree. She belongs to a surprisingly 
large number of Australian teminisls 
who were convent-educated, including 
Germaine Greer who she says has been 
.1 major influence on her life imd who 
she often secs. 


Susan Ryan helped form the 
women's electoral looby - a political 
When Labor took 


pressure group. 


office in 1972, she became a key 
lobbyist for the Australian Council of 
State School Organizations in Can- 
berra. In 1974 she was elected to the 
Australian Cnnital Territory's legisla- 
tive assembly out resigned in 1975 to 
become a representative of Canberra 
in the Australian senate. 

Since 1977. Senator Ryan lias been 
variously opposition spokesman for 
communications, media, the arts, and 
aboriginal nnd youth affairs, and has 
attracted strong su|ipor( from a wide 
cross-section 01 the Australian public 
for her ready intelligence , her compas- 
sion iind her cmp.ithy. 

She made her concerns nboui the 
future of Ausiniliaii youth very clear at 
the recent national economic summit. 
As she pointed out, the severe down- 
turn in economic growth nnd employ- 
ment has created an unprecendented 
crisis for Australia'.^ young people: 

• At 29 per cent of the full-time 
teenage Inoour force, the current un- 
emplovment rate is the highest ever 
recorded: 

• Just on 80.0UO full-tiiiie jobs held by 
icciinecrs have disappeared during the 
past 12 months; 

9 Since 1975. the iivcnigc teiiglh of 
uneniploynient experienced by young 
people has doubled mul appears to be 
still increasing. 


Overseas news 

Given the situation, Senator Ryan 
says, it could be expected that the 
incentive for young people to persist 
longer with full-time education would 
liiive increased. In fact, from 1975 to 
1982 this was not the case. 

Australia is behind other Wc.stern 
countries in full-Liinc education parti- 
cipation rates. On OECD figures, in 
Cuiiadn, Japan and the United Suites. 


between 70 ncr cent and 90 per cent of 
young people stny on to (he final year 
of school, or obiuiii a leaving certifi- 


cate. In contrast, the percentage in 
Australia is .35. 

Senator Ryan says that youth prog- 
rammes will be reshaped and re- 
directed to ensure higner levels of 
purlicipoiion in education so that over 
the next three years, full-time secon- 
dury und teclinicul and further educa- 
tion enrolments will be increased by 
30,000. Also the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Centre, which was scrapped by 
the Fraser sovernment, will be re 
created to hmp with developing more 
attractive and more broadly based 
curricula in secondary schools. 

Senator Ryan has shown a single- 
minded delcrmin:ilion to scu lliiil 
education should engage und use teen- 
age sub-cnlUircs to advantage. She has 
suggested, fur iiisiaiicc, ilini vidc<i 
g.imcs and rock nuisiv might he in- 
corporiucd into high-technology 
courses to attract young people to 
them. 


FljlVOlll* lOStt in Get rid of international academic body threatened 

A MmM ▼ AR.A 1 1 • t The only international organization out. Its leadership has felt for 

nlllT K PTQ solely for university academics faces time that the organization, whU 

^ JM * ^ A.-VI-V lliw further defections because of the con- no full-time secretariat and 0 

1 X 1 Jf linuing membership of South Africa, handful of affiliated associations 

ilQ\X/\/^T*C iT^lfi AuRtralians. Americans. Irish and ly in Western Europe, is not pi 


from Janet Hook 

WASHINGTON 
A government commission has deli- 
vered u sliurp rebuke to American 
schools und colleges nnd called for 
tougher academic standards to reverse 
what is seen as n steep decline in the 
quality nf education ut all levels. 

The National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education contends that a 
"rising tide of mediocrity threatens our 
very iiiiure as a nation". It lias recom- 
mended higher standards for admis- 
sion to college, a more rigorous 
academic programme for high school 
students, ana increased financial in- 
centives to attract bright students into 
the teaching profession. 

In a report released by ihe White 
House last week the commission said: 
"If an unfriendly foreign power had 
attempted to impose on America the 
m^iocre educational performance that 
exists today, we might well have 
viewed it as an net of war. We have, in 
eftKl. been committing an act of 
unthinking, unilateral educational dis- 
armament." 

The l8-meniher commission of col- 
lege and school officials was appointed 
^ Ihe education secretary, Mr Terrel 
H. Belt, in August 1981 to address “the 
widespread public perception that 
Jomething is seriously remiss in our 
educational system" and to make re- 
commendations for improvement. 

Mr Bell strongly endorsed the com- 
nnssion’s recommendations when the 
report was released last week. “This 
report is particularly well received 
wause it offers a blueprint for educa- 
tional renewal," Mr Bell said. 

Based on more than a year of 
research . public hearings and consulta- 
hon with education experts, Ihe com- 
rnission offered a dismal diagnosis of 
(he state of American education. 

Although the average citizen today 
was better educated and more know- 
ledgeable than the average citizen of a 
generation ago, the report said, the 
average graduate of American schools 
and colleges was less well educated 
than 25 years ago. 

,.J"* number of remedial mathema- 
^ courres offered at public four-year 
^‘pes increased 72 per cent between 
®nd 1980, the commission re- 
Wed. Such courses for underpre- 
now make up one quar- 
w„ ®u mathematics courses ofiered 


the commission, who is now president 
of the University of California, said: 
"Such courses prepare students neither 
for work not for further education." 

The commission found that a quarter 
nf the acudemic credits earned by 
students in “general truck" high .school 
programmes were in areas penpherni to 
basic academic subjects, including 
physical ediicntion, remedial classes 
und “personal service" courses on 
subjects like “training for adulthood 
and marriage". 

“Secondary school cuiriciila have 
been homogenized, diluted, and dif- 
fused to (he point that they no longer 
have a centrnt purpose,” the report 
said. “In effect, we have a cafeleria- 
slyic curriculum in which the appetiz- 
ers and desserts can easily be mistaken 
for the main courses." 

Calling for renewed emphasis on the 
core academic subjects, the cornmis- 
sion urged high schools to set higher 
requirements for study in Engush, 
mathematics, science, social studies 
and computer science before students 
may receive a diploma. 

The commission also recommended: 

• Colleges sliould raise (heir require- 
ments for admission, using “more 
rigorous und measurable standards" 
including spcciftc minimum scores on 
standardized tests uf students' achieve- 
ment in basic academic subjects. 

• Prc-collcge students should spend 
more time in the classroom. It noted 
that in Britain and other industrialized 
countries, students often spent ei^l 
hours n day nnd 220 days a year in class. 
American schools should consider ex- 
panding their school day from six to 
seven hours and lengthening the 
academic year from 180 to 200 days or 
more. 

• Teachers' salaries should be in- 
creased as part of an effort to make 
education a more respected and attrac- 
tive profe^on. 'Too many teachers arc 
being drawn from the bottom quarter 
of graduating high-school and college 
students," it said. To attract top rank 
talent into teaching, grants or loans 
should be offered to outstanding stu- 
dents who are preparing to enter the 
profession. 

The commission's report received a 
mixed response from educators. Some 
higher education officials, long con- 
cerned about the declining quality of 


- Bu utainemaucs courses onereu wcincy — -------o n ^ 

those mstitutions, the report said, the high school, g«d«a(^who have 

preparation in basic academic subjects. t!o*taIsla ■ -j ;» onve 

^ commission study found that fewer But critics of the report said it pve 
IS, “hopl students had been taking too little guidance about how its re- 
^Wional and college preparation commendations - such as , 

while the proportion of stu- teachers' salaries and a longej 

less demanding “general day - would be finanred. State educa 
SSSl ^^'SrammesincreasSifomia tlon budgets are ro 

Kr ^”4 ^^2 per cent in 1979. Reagan administration^as wu^gM w 

Mr Davirfp; Gardner, l5»e chairman of curtail federal support for plication. ! 


the blinkers, 
lawyers told 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
The president of Harvard University 
has used bis annual report to the board 
of overseers to lash out against Auier* 
lean law schools which, in their frUure 
to address Issues outside academe, have 
contributed to a system he colled 
"grossly Inequitable and incfncicnt", 
Derek Bok's no-holds-barred Indict- 
ment of "a flawed system*' comes In the 1 
middle of Intense debate among the 
senior staff of his own law school over 
the dilution the curriculum should 
take. 

While observing that universities 
cannot be expected to solve all of the 
profession’s woes, Mr Bok wrote that 
they can ^ay an important role by 

E neradng "new knowirage” and focus- 
j more effort on problem-solving 
skUIs among the “able and ambllious" 
students they take on. 

“Unfortunately,” he wrote, "most 
professional schools have done Uttic to 
meet the challenge. They have concen- 
trated on training practitioners for suc- 
cessftil careers wnlle falling to acquaint 
them with the larger problems that 
have arou^ so much concern within 
society.” 

Mr Bok Is a lawyer and former dean 
and professor at the Harvard law 
school. In bis latest report lie wrote: 
“The blunt, taiexcusabie foct is that this 
nation, which prides llself on efflclency 
and Justice, has developed a legal sys- 
tem that is the most expensive In the 
world, yet cannot manage to protect the 
rl^ts of most of its ciDzens.” . 

Sharing the blame, he sugflealed, 
were not only the teachers, but the stu- 
dents, who splayed a strikbig lack of 
profe^nal commitment. "Unlike 
medicine, few young people decide to be 
lawyers early In Ufo. Instead, law 
schools have traditionally been the re- 
ftiee of able, ambHioos college senlora 
who cannot think of anything else they 
want to do.” 

Thanks to the numbers of lawyers - 
Idouble the supply since 19M and 20 
'times the numbtf per capita In Japan - 
the United States bad more law, more 
regulations, and more bureaucracies to 
deal with them, he endained. This pro- 
Hforatlon served only “to clutter (he 
field and to curb entrepreneurship, 
creaUvity, and progress.” 

The United States he noted, was bad- 
ly in need of "more enlightened public 
grants, talented business executives, 
more inventive eni^eers, more able 
high school principals and teachers” 

I but "IM- too many” were beconUng 
! lawyers. 

i To study tbe effreta of laws and reg- 
1 ulatloDs on the public at large - and 
. nlttraaiely to make some change - Mr 
> Bok believes that law school teachers 

i. wUl need to employ techniques used by 

, 'social sdeqtists. 


Tbe only international organization 
solely for university academics faces 
further defections because of the con- 
tinuing membership of South Africa. 

Australians, Americans. Irish nnd 
Danes have alrc.^dy left the inlerna- 
tion.'il Association of University Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers in protest iit the 
presence of ihc University Teachers 
Association of South Africa. 

Now (he 34,00(1 member UK-hased 
Association of University Teachers is 
expected to sever rcmiiining formal 
links later this month. 

Dissatisfaction with the lAU PL's fa- 
ilure to expel the Soutl: Africans is only 
a part of the AUT's decision to pull 


out. (ts leadership has felt for some 
time that the organization, which has 
no full-time secretariat and only a 
handful of affiliated associations main- 
ly in Western Europe, is not proving 
effective. 

Tlie AUT has not paid its annual 
£106 subscription to the lAUPL since 
its last rule-making conference in 1982. 

Although the UTASA protests that 
it docs not condone apartheid, AUT 
leaders feel they can no longer remain 
in the same organization bec.ause of a 
policy decision taken by the union iu 
1980 imposing a total boycott of any 
form ofeontnet with South African uni- 
versities and academics. 
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Appoiiitineiils 


Universities 

Edinburgh 

Tlie Unlvenily 0 / BdEnburgh bu appointed Dr 
David McOuBcn, preicnily associate professor in 
(he departinent <h behanoursl sdencei ai tbe 
Johns HopUns Univeislly School of Hy^iw and 
Public Heahh. si the director of the new Kcieacch 
Unit in Heilto and Behavfoura] Oiange. 

• • • 

Surrey 

VblUng prohsuirdilpai Professor J. D. Birefaall 
(blochonlstiy); Profesnr P. Orasio fex- 
peiimental-paiholDgy^ Professor J. B. Rose 
rehemlsitv); mreuorR. M. lohmon (education- 
al atuto): Ftofessor S. Medllk (hotel, catering 
and Unirtm mmageinont); Ptolessor P. A. Heller 
(sodohuy). 

ReadermpiiMrL. N. PhlllipsfdvUengineerliie- 
viiicJn^; DrO.F. aeraen((pliyares- twtJiia):Dr 
P. E. J. FkwIH (i^yalci - MsitinB); Dr P. 
Parker (phyifn - ratTiig); Dr 7. R. Jones 
^enistry|;MrH. Kstrek (economics); Dr R. I. 
Dougisi (genemi stiidleil; Dr R. H. Hinton 
(Robens Insilluie of lochulnal and EdvItoiuiibo* 


York 

Psffsensl chain Dr R. E. Heater (chemlstnF). 
Senior feefurcshlpai Dr S. J. S. Hardy (Uofogy); 
Mr J. N. Laxonby (eduealion); Dr J, M. MalcoTm- 
aon (economics and related aiudtei); Dr R. A. 
Reid (Uology), 

Gemrah Dr Inn Weed (computer sdenee - head 
of depanmem): Mr Rlcnard Kainswortta (confer- 
once officer); Dr W. J. Sbeib (Provost of 
Goodrleke College); Dr Richard Whittington 
(lecturer, computer sdenee); Susan Moylan (tc- 
seardi fdlow - Social Policy Reuarco Unit); 
Rainer Nolle (Lektor - Oenneni; John Palmer 
(research fellow - biolagy}; Qllllaa Parker (re* 




lal Health and tebty). 

Senior Uctuieshlpsi Dr L. S. A. Manai (elecinnic 
and electrical engineorlni); DrJ. AretiDi(l>(oche- 
mlstcy - paii-llnuO; Dr B. J. Oould (biodiendi* 
try): Mr K. Koch (Unguiatic aod IntenullooBl 
aiudleB): Dr T. Messenger (music). 
LcctureMpsi Mr M. C. Matibeun (geotechnical 
engitioetiBn: Ms Whitfield (nursing studies); the 
Revd N. wsliers (cducntioiia] sIuoks): Dr S. L. 
Canter (joycbology); Mn D. Johnson ^^ah 
Language tnsilluiei; Mn S. M. Oee (EngUsh 
Language Inilitute); Dr M. Ohadiii (cheinkal 
enj^eerfau - lemporary). 

Dcpartmeul baadahlpai Dr A. P. Mlodnwnlk 


aearch fellow - Social Policy Research Unit). 

* • • 

Polytechnics 

Teesalde 

PraheHrshlpa (pereonel); Mr H. MacL Currie 

i beadofUie Department of Humanities): and Dp , 
.. J. Heibst (head oftbe DepHrtmeiil of electrical 
Instnunentadon and Control Engineering). I 


General 

The Lords Commlaslonera of H . M. Treasury have 
appolnled Professor Sir Alan Harris CBE and 
mfessorDnvid Dllka, F. R. Hist S, as trustees of 
the Imperial War MuKum. 


Tbe Prime Minister hu appointed Professor 
Ouenter Ttdtel QC, DCL, PBA, as a trustee ol 
the British Museum in succession to Professor 
Laurence Gower, FBA, LLM who wDI be retiring 
on the expiry of his term of office. 





m- 






Ibe virtuoso vtoUnlst and composer Nicolo Paganini; (wo; 
coDtraatliig impressfons of a vioMot and complex personal- 
ity. From Alan Kendall’s biography, published by Elm 
ITee Books, ISBN 0 241 10845 4. 


Tarrant (fannie economics). 

DeensUpi Prolessar W, E. WiUlnDis(inBtheniaiifr' 


nl and physical sdencee). 


I'or (iK'oininii [Acnls 


The next History Workshop seminar wfll have 
Oorfs NIehl Chew speaking on “Mother end 
Daughter: Uograpto and autobiography* at the 
Blach Horae pub, Rslhbone Place, London Wl, 
at 7.30 pm oa Motiday May 9, aomlaaloa free. 

« • • 

The Univenlly of Olaamw Department of Adult 
and Contlnnlq Education b notdiiu a boe-day 
Saturday eoaferance eiitUlad The 'ums o( Pols* 
tlM“ onM^rZt. Deuna born 041 339 865S, 1394. 

• • « 

The Natlond AssodaHosi of Careen sod GuU 
dance IfeBCltan,.- Ip Uaboo vrith HatlUld 


Dr James Kearns , lecturer In modem languages at 
Dundee Univeniiy. has been appoTnted 

- Leverhuline Vishlng Lecturer at tbe British 
Instltuce In Paris for the academic year 1963-44. 

Polytechnic, are hokUna their annual coune and 
cosuhrence, entiiled Tbe National Scenario - 
Education and Training 14-19', it the poWicchnIc 
on July 7 (o 9. Deialls tom Mr R. ^wnon, 117 

- S 11 UBX Way, Cockfosten, Herts EN4 OBH. 



The Royal Society of Health Is oraanizliin 

sss£.£",hd:sx.t'ffi.S^ ■“ 

™ q Open University programmes May 7 to May 13 

I R his inaugiLral lecture at the University of Koele. 

P ro f— nr Alu - Vuicn of Ihn danimrisiit of • 


Uonal UnlM for Conservation of Nataie and' 
Natural Resourcei (ecologi^ survey of Bahrain 
and Oman); $85,000 from the EEC and £64,000 ~ 
from the Beljer Institute, Royal Swedish ‘ 
Academuf Sdeoces (expanded coal utlUzatlon); 


£12,752 tom the Stiriina Winthrop ResesKh and 
Development (mammalian DNA gyrase). 

Centre for South African Studlni £72,000 from 
the Leveihulnu Trust (TUmbnbwc's economy). 
Institute of Social and Ecottomk ReseerAt 
£45,855 tom the DHSS (alcohol abuse); £33J)22 
tom King Edward's Hospital Fbnd for London 
(orthopaedic services). 

Lananan Teaching Centrat £23,250 tom the 
Nufueld Fbundation (French syllabus), 
Pvcbologyi £33,155 front the Medical Reieiich 
Council (avian hn»ntrlatal syndrome). 


Middlesex Polytechnic’s CeDlrefCrOeopilicd 1 
andCotnmurtityResearchhevejudpiMudfe j 

first inn series of resesrchpsm.Q/ Maul i- 
Aferi^; A Crisical Revfew of Yotm Chhn I) I 
Nikolas Don and Nigel Souuliannibbim ^ 
£1 (payee: Middlesex ffolylechiile} Iroa Cm ; 
Clench at the Centre, Queenswiy, Easel i. 
Middlesax. ' ! 


I R his inaugiLral lecture at the University of Koele. 
Professor Alan Vance ol the depirtnient of 
Qermsn wUl speak on 'HUIeris Wtr la German 
Flctloa''. Location: the Poundation Year Lecture 
Tbeeire. Time: Wednesday May 4 at 8.1^ pm: 
AdnAddn freie,'. . 
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The fall and rise of the 
student numbers game 


The release of Government estimates ket.Thepossibilitythatreducedaccess 

of future student numbers is a rare Tf\Hn O’T PPITV squeezing out mature entrants and 

event relished by observers of higher •'AJIIII \j i^^aiy process might be reversed as 

education, an opportunity to crow PYf^tni'nPQ fi rPTTfT'rt teenage numbers fail is not explored, 
over ihe miscaiculations of the Depart- VAaiiiiiit/O a i i Should economic circumstances im- 

ment of Education and Science and to p 1 n f f prove as the number of school leavers 

store up ammunition for next time, as tiiL^ laLWoL declines, the report envisaus a possi- 

well as an insight into ministerial T^Th Q ‘frkfppoctc bie fall in higher educatioiTs popular- 

thinking. Cynics rest easy in the know- ■a-'-L-»0 ilfi wL/ao to ity, “This substantial fall in the supply 

ledge that, no matter now safe the ■■ ■ otpotential recruits to the labour force 

projections appear, circumstances are mieht encourage employers to offer 

bound to change sufficiently over a the possibility of squeezi^ staf^tu- inoucements to young people to leave 
long period to make nonsense of the dent ratios in order to preserve the full-time education, though quantifica- 
ggures. Robbins Principle of access to courses tion of this effect would be very 

If any confirmation were needed, for all those qualified and wishing to difficult and would be subject to a 

the fate of the last major exercise in enrol. numberofotherunknowninfluences," 

crystal ball gazing, Higher Education What the paper could not foresee was says the Statistical Bulletin. 

Into The iv^, provides evidence the arrival of a Conservative Govern- More space is devoted lo considera- 
enough. That discussion document, ment which would slash higher educa- tion of social class differences, one of 
issued five years ago when Mrs Shirley tion burets, leading ihe University themainissuesinihedebateinl978.lt 
Williams was Labour's Secretary of Grants (fommittee to restrict access, is acknowledud that the rising propor- 
StatefbrEducation.waslaunchedwith and the ever-worsening youth unem- lion of middle class teenagers is likely 
considerably more fanfare titan last ployment situation which has encour- to prevent the sixth form population 
week’s report on demand for the rest of aged more teenagers to remain in falling the full one third of the 
the century. It set out (successfully) to full-time education beyond the school- overall decline in numbers, 
provoke debate throu^out the higher leaving an. More culpably, it also But foe bulletin warns against 
education world on the basis of predic- misju^ed slaying-on rales at the time assumptions of stability in the classes, 
tions which incorporated a wiae mar- and underestimated the buoyancy of especially since 40 per cent of foe 
gin for error. the supply of potential students -from present sixth formers classified in so- 

^ Only the ultra pessimists were brave the mi^le classes. cial groups I and II would not have 

enou^ to pass the unpopular judg- Future Trends, however, arrived at been m these groups at birth. "The new 



iisjudged slaying-on rah 
id underestimated the 


buoyancy of 
[udents -from 


^ji for error. the supply of potential students 

^ Only the ultra pessimists were brave the middle classes, 
enou^ to pass the unpopular judg- Future Trends, however, arrived at 
ment that demand wouldbe even lower new assumptions which are not so 
than the lowest of the three projections different from today’s. Although the 
made by the DES. Most took the middle of the three projections made in 
opposite tack, castigating the politi- thereportisnowconsideredtoopessj- 
emns for not being positive enough and mistic in foe light of subsequent fi- 
pointing to reasons for renewed optim- gures, ihe most optimistic (which 
tsm. Yet, little more than a year later, formed the basis of Labour's financial 
foe department was swallowing its planning) falls within the range of the 
words and explaining away its earlier new estimate. However, it^ must be 
misconceptions in a new report, Future said that it is the lower estimates in 


tion c)f this effect woulcl be very cartoon, published In *The Ganrdfari the day after the 19M 

CoronaUon provoked 57S letter, - mostly hostile. 

says the Statistical Bulletin. 1 1 

Braving the world or 

the main issues in foe debate in 1978. It ^ 

the green-eyed monster 

to prevent the sixth form population ^9 v 

511'JSi riirfilit Ihe 1960s, with academic speciaMza- ” 7”; ; 7“ 

Snt tSr nuninat «on at its peak and the need for Steady, '.The controversial work of the 

ass^iL o^Tltabiiiiy in the cesses, Australian cartoonist Sir 

especially; since 40 per cent of foe «n.niD’d DavIdLowlstO be the Subject 

pressent sixth formers classified diSertalions on the ofresearch at the University 

b«ora,e g?oopl srwrtL of Kent. Brian Morton looks 

recruits lo these social class groups may JJJL* ni? Jbert an? B^lzac*^ Lecmafd at his career and hls 

Il«f/«nLs'"ZraSer‘£S^ Cohen lith Verlaine. Just as, a decade place in twentieth Century 

nfthSu later, foe real epoch of feminism was mUtlcal satire 
standing members, it says, althouw it I ^ overrun *by a headlong “femi- ?_ ^ 

miglit equally be argued that these 1 nization’’ of culture, so the coocera 


original publication at Its sharpest, 
there was a goldnish | for nuggels of 
un-PhD’d ore in **popular culture”. 

There were dissertations on the 
semiotics of rock; Chandler and Ham- 
mett came (for a time at least) upsides 
with Flaubert and Balzac; Leonard 
Cohen with Verlaine. Just as, a decade 
later, foe real epoch of feminism was 
all but overrun oy a headlong “femi- 
nization'* (rf culture, so the coocem 


Australian cartoonist Sir 
David Low is to be the subject 
of research at the University 
of Kent. Brian Morton looks 
back at his career and his 
place in twentieth century 
political satire 


Trends in Higher Education. 


Future Trends which have been tbe 


Now the name of the game has more accurate up to now for foe 1^. 


*1 8 a 1_ &I*I 1 * lUAOilwII Vi VUSKWiWk mV b8BV 

with popular forms oflen went too far centre. Now, with generous funding 
display middle ^ overwhelmed real thought and from the Leverhulme Trust and with 

In any case, the DES has chosen to gammon sense. the support of Ihe Low family. Mr Jim 

believe that foe influence of sta^^ Bakhtin had spoken with approval of Schoft says “the press baron Norihdif-. 

trends will be less than present figures “camivalizalion” of art, out ^tics fe had been stung to attack him, the 
sugsest. The new projections assume a tnmm* A4nmn'e uiamino that qh Britain^ most controversial 


changed again, with foe lates report. As a document designed primarily as population as a result, rather than the 
taking a n^dle line between its two' statistical background to current dis- 22 per cent which might be calculmed 
predecessors. Again the DES has cussions on the most appropriate fu- from present birth statistics. The 
taken the precaution of making its ture levels ofstudent numbers, the new changes are said to account for foe 
pT^ictioQS on the basis of upper and report is necessarily more neutral than equivalent of a long-term increase of 
Tower “botmds” lowing some flesdbll- . its predecessors. “The two most com- about one-eighth in the overall propor- 
ily. And it has added large riders to its monly favoured sources of expansion tion of pupus staying on to attempt 
projections, pointing out that no alio- for higher eduealion - part-time and entrance Into higher, education, 
wance has been made for possible mature students - are ignored, for The department has avoided the 
policy changes or new economic cir- example. But the DES does take foe central projections which were in- 
cumstances, which were foe undoing of opportunity to revise its view on the eluded in foe two previous reports and 
Higher ^ucation Into The 1990s. effects of both unemployment and the came to be regarded as the real 
In fact, given a change of Govern- class composition of the student body, estimates. But, on either of the two 
ment and foe sharp rise in unempicw- In both cases, the deparirrient seems, pnriertions, numbers are expected to 
ment which has taken place over, the cpncerned to play it safe, construcling • be higher at the end of foe decade than. 

X.m .■ <r I«_^f . ? 1^1 ' aL.s ItiAu wAva of tfiA KAfiMftrBina. JGIriM tfiA 


“ f Jnf Snl°/n tended to fofget Adomo’s wauung that project on Britain’^ 

lowforfoe 1^. 25 per ant decline jjj* the real value of popular culture was modern cartoonist. 

iHiedpnrnarilyas precisely its transience. It now seems Low’s impact on 

id to current dis* 22 per cent which mieht be cslculftteo tniiban /Aer^hariM Psiirh nn#i e^MBs ui 


22 per cent which might be calculated 
from present birth statistics. The 
changes are said to account for the 
equivalent of a long-term increase of 
about one-eighth in the overall p^opo^ 
tion of pupus staying on to attempt 
entrance into higfaier. education. 

The department has avoided the 
central projections which were in- 
cluded in the two previous reports and 
came to be re^rded as the real 
estimates. But, on either of the two 


precisely its transience. It now seems Low’s impact on the British public 
merely crass to liken (as Charles Reich and press over several decades was 
did in Vie Greening of Ainerictfi the extraordinary. Within a year of his 
Byrds to Mozart, the Cream to Bach, arrival from Australia in 1919, Mr 
Inevitably, in such an atmosphere, 'Schoff, says “the press baron Northclif- 


ment and foe sharp rise ir 
ment which has taken pla 
last five years, the earlier 
are by no means discredite 


earlier predictions arguable scenarios to Show that heilher they, were at the beginnings Since, the fj-QQ^culturalsnobbery, To many, they 
crediteefin the new islikely to provide the full bobsi lo lower bound is basM on a qualified merely sub-literate find the fatal 

itatistical Bulletin student numbers which might be ex- participation rate arbitranlv set at 83 as-oejation "with comics damns them 


scholars turned to cartoons and carica- fe had been stung to attack him, foe 
lures for material which reflected so- Dally Graphic's Hannen Swaffer sug- 
cial forms and displayed a hitherto eesled deportation and the Sunday 
unexaniined technical sophistication. Times had written a leader about him 
Winsor McCay, creator of the “Little entitled ‘Poisoning the Weil”'. 

Nemo” strips of the early years of the Churchill, at least half in admiration 
century, was, almost ovemi^t, re- called him “a ^en-eyed young Anti- 
verenttally hailed as a nan-auve and podean radicar' and one irate corres- 
vlsuMartisloffoegrestestiinportance. pondent ■ suggested' foat his surname' 
Cartoons suffered more tosn Jhost •'wm all too apti fferhaps the greatest 
)oicultiiralsnobbery. To many, they . .cfonjtidvmy of bi8.''eBivief stunniridBd ' 
em merely sub-literate and the fatal 77ie Guardian's publication, the' day 
iociation with comics damns them after the 1953 Coronation of a cartoon 
rther in foe eyes of the fully literate, satirising the “£100,O0Q,0(W spree”. In 


was hi^Iighted in foe report, as was . leave jobs in the current labour mar- hgun 


Projections of Future Student Demand 

I 1978 — 

1979B*iiw 599 

600k 1983 »m 




rate o per cent higher, as me iiKCiy 
figure for next year. 

The revised estimates may be 
heralded as good news by those who 
feared that the DES was not bargaining 
for the sustained demand for places 
which seems certain to exist, but they 
will come as ho surprise to ministers. 

As long ago as 1981 , Mr Wiiliam 
Waldegrave, under-secretary for high- 
er education, wrote to Dr Wynfbrd 
Beilin, of Reading University, in re- 
sponse to wamihgs of the ve^ trends 
which are now made explicit in foe 
report. His letter made it clear he was 
well aware that the class mix made it 
likely that increasing numbers would 
be unable to win places on university 
courses, as did other corre^ohdsnee; 
from civil servaiils. 


association with comics damns them 
further in foe eyes of the fully literate. 

The earliest cartoons were little 
more than working drawings (like 
'Raphael's or Leonardo's) and only 
won their place, in art history when 
rocess came to seem as imporlant as 


and early twentieth century cartoons 
seems to have dissolved into the car- 
sticker wisdom of Schulz’s “Peanuts”, 
Kim's "Love is . . and “Garfield”. 

Political cartoons traditionally 
served as a kind of licensed criticism of 
power, as now in the Soviet Krokodil, 
but few contemporary political satirists 
have the breadth of vision and wit of 
GUlray, Daumier, “Saild” or Low. 
Only Steve Bell (^Maggie's Farm” and 
“If . . .") and the American O. B. 
iTrudeau (whose “Doonesbury” 
earned a IT^ite House plug from 


the days that followed, the. paper 
received an unprecedented S7S letters 
on the subject, foe majority of theih 
unreservedly hostile. 

The Kent project will seek lo evalu- 


develqpment of cartoon and carica- 
ture. Results of the work should be 
-ready for publication by 1985. A 
preliminary meeting on Morch 12 in- 
volved 20 historians of cartoon, includ- 
77itf SKtndanVs Richard Cork, who 
have begun foe task of collating the 
mass or published and unpublished 
materials and foe vast correspondence 
that inevitably accumulated round a 
career passed at the hub of British and . 
European public life. 

Low was a militant moderate in 


... ..jite House plug from .politics; he looked at everything with a 

in places on uniwreity .Qojai^Pord) have carried on the tradl- 'sharply crilical but humane , eye and 
other corre^ohdsne^ dodinthCBnglish^pdaldngTWjrldwilh never allowed him^lf to be seduMdoi 
complete success. Tbo 'Often, mefe uncritically repelled by even the mosi 
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PEMAHP PRbJB(5TION8 FOR FULL-TIME AI<|D SANDWICH HOME-STUDENTS 


ENROLMENTS 


Numbore 

Thousands 


Numbers 

Thousands 


1980(81 
1881/82 . 
1982/83 
1983/84 
.1884/86 
1 » 6 / 86 . 
.1986/8? 
.1987/88 V 
-1988/89 ' 
1989/90 
'1994/95 .. 
:!<1998/200() 


Provisional 


TOTAL NUMBERS 


520.3 

642.2 

564.0 

667.8 

574.1 

673.6 

666.0 

668.8 : 

646.7 
633.6 
.448.4.; 
449.3'; 


complete success. Tbo 'Often, mere i 
savagery takes the place of wit, as in . c 
Seam’s work, now on show at the t 
Royal Festival Hall. 

A degree of violence, or at least 
.iconoclasm , has always been pari of the 
cartoonist’s stock-in-trade, nowhere, 
more controversially than in the work 
of the Australian Sir David Low, 
whose work featured so prominently In 
a range of British papefe, The Evening 
5/«ufaral, T/ie5Mr, The Daily Herald, 
The New Statesman, The Afanc/i«for 
Guardian. 

■ Low is to be the subject of a major .. 

. new study to be undertakep by (he • 
CeAtre for ihe Study of. Cartoons apd -, 
Caricature at the Univeislty 'of K6nt 
The centre bjsened In 1975 m front , of . 
an audience of slightly embarrossed 
professional cartoonists who, unused-' 
to academic fortnMlfiticnis, were sthr- ■ 


uncritically repelled by even foe most 
exiqme political manifestations of hb 
time. 
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THRTIMES1I[GIIKRFJ)UCAT10NSUPPLEMFJ^ 


Integrating the 
intelligentsia 


Peter Mauger discusses the role of 
intellectuals in Chinese society 


Inlelleciuals in the West ofien see 
themselves as society's critics: in China 
for many centuries they have been 
seen, and have seen thenisdves as (he 
servants of the ruling orthodoxy. For 
more than 2,000 years, until well into 
the nineteenth century, every poet, 
writer, every educated man was also an 
official, selected by the Imperial Ex- 
aminations. Intellectuals, (he sole pos- 
sessors of knowledge, ran the country. 
As long as they served the interests of 
the Emperor (licypmsneruJ; and there 
was little incentive hu tlient to do 
otherwise. 

The Opium Wars ,iti<i the subse- 


quent piundcring of China by the 
European powers clintigccl all that. 
InloirectuHls, many of whom hail been 


led 111 miicli distress ami linrdshi|), even 
some suicides, through constant sur- 
veillance, lack of defence, and loiigaitd 
tedious meetings at which tliey had to 
confess their misdeeds. Out if intellec- 
tuals were to be of any use in the 
development of socialism this was 'no 
way to encourage them. Hence (he 
“Double Hundred” campaign - “'Let a 
Hundred Flowers Bloom", ran Mao’s 
slogan, “Let a Hundred Schools of 
Thought Contend”. Ttie Communist 
Party officially advocated “frcerioin of 
tiiinkiiiu in literature, art inidsdciitific 
re.uarcn: freedom of debate, freedom 
of creative work; freedom to express 
one's opinion”. 

Intellectuals were not slow ro re- 



Chinese students make (heir way home from Canton 


educated abroad m in (he new schools criticism, pent up for years, poured out is an appalling catastrophe suffered by 
largely staffed by foreigners, were over the government and the Party our people.” * ^ 

were inilniedwuli a spirit <>f patriotism Icidershtp. University teachers and There is no doubt that the excesses 
undanindignaiit rwilizatiori ofCIniin s students, journalists, writers, com- of the cultural revolution and the 
liy v' Pliiinctl alboiil overbeuring Party disruption of formal education during 

7hni?n^n? i^ ’ nurcaucrals about land colTcctivizii- tlii.s period resulted in serious damage 
in^n.P? * J^woping, sMnt Hon. about the work-study program- to education at all levels. The effect is 
n any years in Euro|w or Japan. Liber- mes calling on intellectuals to work marked in the case of intellectuals 
iil_-niinded, jirtieuIntL* young ))e<iplc, regularly in factories nr on the land, between the uges of about 25 and 35 
with in(luence far beycind tncir njini- There were even openly counicr-re- who had varymg degrees of interrup- 
bers.ledthcagrtniionforconslitution- valutioiiary criticisms: “Marxism isoul lion to iheir^ serondory and tertiarv 
:il iwiare-hy and later for repubh- of da te ... instead we must learn from studies. Even more pressing is The 
'■‘‘illr'"' , , u • I the democracy of the capitalist coun-' situation of midde-aged intellectuals 

The abolition of the imperial ex- tries, and turn to a new ihterpretation - - 

(iminaiion system in 1^5 closed the of capitalism . . . What a dull thine is 
privileged avenue of ad\’nnccment to this socialism ” 
autliprity and influence to China's This was n^ore than the leadership 
intellectuals and many of them, were had bargained for: “We want flowers, 
drawn into the growing revolutionary not weeds, in our socialist garden." 
mowmciit. TTiose who had expressed themselves 

'‘^1 ® freely were bnindeil as untrusiwor- 

Pi., ihy and became social pariahs, some 

^ S teachers being rusticated from 

ally hemsdves with Chiang Kuishck cities like Shanghai to some remote 
and the kuoiiimtaiig. join with Mao spot in inner Mongolia. 


Intellectuals were not slow to rc- degrees while their families also suf-' 
spend to (he iiivitntioii. A torrent of feredbccauscorguiltbyassociation.il 


is an appalling catastrophe suffered by 
our people.” 

There is no doubt that the excesses 
uf the cultural revolution and the 
disruption of formal education during 
tlii.s period resulted in serious damage 
to education at all levels. The effect is ' 
ninrked in the case of intellectuals 
between the uges of about 25 and 35, 
who had varying degrees of interrup- 
tion to their secondary and tertiary 
studies. Even more pressing is the 


pressing 
ed intefle 


tries, and turn to a new ihicrnretation 
of capitalism . . . What a dull thing is 
this socialism." 

This was more than the leadership 
had bargained for: “We want flowers, 
not weeds, in our socialist garden." 


those between 35 and 55, who gradu- 
ated from university after tlie founding 
of New China. Numbering about five 
million, they are the core force in 
teaching and scientific research. For 
example, 80 per cent of those actually 


and hydroelectric project to dale, 
could be conceived initially only by 
intellectuals of the highest order. But 
the Chinese would consider many of 
the 5U,U00 technicians and workers 
engaged on this immense ond complex 
project to be true intellectuals. 

what is certain is that any kind of 
creative thinking must take place in' 
accordance with the broad Tines of 
Party policy. “In the tradition of liberal 
thought”, wrote Halsey in these col- 
umns, "the primary concern has been 
with freedom of inquiry.” In Marxist 
thought the primary concern is to 
"serve the people” in (he great cam- 
paign to achieve socialist moderniza- 
tion by the year 2000. And in this 
campaign the Party considers intellec- 
tuals to be of crucial importance. 
Over the past two or three years 


Those who had expressed themselves teaching in the universities of the theie have been inanv 


Zedong and the Communists, or re- 
treat into a neutral ivory tower. 

The patriotic intellectuals who flock- 
ed to (he revolutionary bases during 
the period of civil and anti-Japanese 
wars had their role defined for ihcni by 
Mao in 1942. Tliey had been deeply 
innucnced by the bourgeoisie, he tolJ 
them, in believing that (here was 
freedom in the abstract, truth in the 
abstract, human nature in (he abstract. 

“In (he world today all culture and 
art belong to definite classes and are 
geared to definite political lines. There 
IS in fact no such thing as art for art’s 
sake, art that stands above classes or 
art that is detached from or indepen- 
dent of politics. Proletarian and art are 
irart of the whole proletarian revolu- 
tionan cause . . . and therefore occupy 
a definite and assigned position in 
Party revolutionary work as a whole." 

In the final analysis, said Mao, the 
dividing line between revolutionary, 
non-revolutionary or counter-revolu- 
tionary intellectuals was whether or 
not they were willing to integrate 
themselves with the workers and 
peasants and actually did so. 

In the drives againsl counter-revolu- 
tionaries in the 1950s, attempts made 
to "remould" intellectuals to this end 


Mao urged a more tolerant atliiudc: knd with household chores, poorTivine' 
I here are bound to be some who conditions and heavy workloads their 
™ general health is not good. For years 

U opportunity for adv- 

munisrn. We should not be too ex- anced study and this of course affects 
demand of them: as not only their research but also the 
require- quality of their teaching. Elderly inlel- 
lectuals. who head all the institutions 
pursuits, we of higher learning that 1 have visited in 
should let them h^e opportunities for the last two years, fare rather better. 

domestic responsibilities 

more open criticisms of the system. and with fewer personal needs, thev 
Nine years later came the cultural are cheerful, intellectually vigorous 
revolution and the fiercest attack ever and surprisingly free from bitterness at 
on iniellectuals, who were abused as their past (realmeiit. 

The slogan was How influential are intelleciuals to- 
spr^: The more knowledge you ar- day? And who are they? The term 
reactionary you be- z/i/xW/cnz/, learned people, is broader 
come. They were labelled “the stink- than its usage in the >^sl. It applies 
mg ninth (the last of nine calegoriesof not only to academics but also to 
class enemies, after landlords, rich scientists, senior engineers and writers 
pedants, counter-revolutionaries, techaicians in factories, all teachers 
bad elements, nghtists, renegades, arid “other mental workers with pro- 
enemy agents and inveterate capitalist fessional knowledge". There are^ 25 
Toaoers). . million of these, and of course only a 

A leading member of the govern- small proportion are engaged in the 
meiitsaid recently: “A largenumberof kind of creative thinking which can in 


. Prejudice against intellectuals dur- the centenar;; of Thi 
mg the cultural revolution prevented Marx, Hu Yaobnng. general secretary 
them being given pay rises, most have of the Communist Plirty. said: “We 
parents as well as children to support,, must respect and rely on the intellec- 
and with household chores, poorliving tuals as much as we rely on the workers 
conditions and heavy workloads their and peasants in the great cause of 
general health is not good. For years socialist construction." It was “an 


they had little opportunity for'adv- essential condition for mental labour 
course affects that those who engage in it . . . should 
not only the|r research but also the receive more material remuneration 


that those who engage in it . . . should 

n..aiii.>Arii,..j,.i « u- cij T'^ ■ r fworc material remuneration 

quality of their teaching. Elderly miel- than those who do manual labour 
lectuals. who head all the institutions and that this would encourage the 

children of workers and peasants to 
the last two years, fare rather better, seek education and study science, thus 
fnH responsibilities swelling the ranks of intellectuals.” 

and with fewer personal needs, they In fact, only integration with the 
are cheerful, intellectually vigorous people as a whole can eliminate the 

their age-old distrust of intellectuals by 

n ■ • .. . peasants in particular - 80 per cent of 

are mtellwiuals to- the population - and enable them to 
“h playariillpartinChina’sdevelopmcnt. 

fu -r”**’ and government officials con- 

nnf • u' ^ staiUly urgc this integration. Tlie 1982 

not only to academics but also to constitution slates:* "The workers 

intellectuals constitutci 

techdciaas in factories, all trachers the basic social force in our socialist 


play a fullpart in China's development. 
Party and government officials con- 


intellectuals, including almost all heads 
of educational institutions, professors, 
doctors, social scientists, writers, 
artists and journalists, suffered frame- 
ups, attneks and persecution in various 


and "other mental worl^rs with pro- construction." Hu Yaobana said that it 

®^® imperative io oppose the 

™i? « i ^®i-®' ® erroneous tendency of separating in- 

engaged in the tellectuals from the working classuhey 
kind of creative thinking which can, in were a part of the working class and the 
phrase, more the unity between workers and peasants on 
. , , . the one hand and intellectuals on the 

Certainly, to lake just one example, other should be strengthened a hun- 
the Gezhouba Dam project on the dredfotd. ® 

Yangtze. China's largest water control Sustained efforts wUl be needed to 


Looking and learning to the future 


China’s political leaders are seriously concerned at the 
inadequacy of higher education to provide enough qual- 
ified inlellecLuaU to serve economic and cultural construc- 
tion. The number of full-time universities and colleges 
increased from 205 in 1949 to 598 in 197R, and now stands 
at over 700. But the 1.35 million students - about 11 for 
every 10,000 of the population - constitute a far smuller 
proportion than in developed countries, and eveii a snialtcr 
proportion than in soipe developing countries.' 1‘his falls 
far short of the requirements of China's economic 
development. 

Various measures are proposed to improve . the situa- 
tion. The sixth Five Year Plan (1981/85) provides for an 
Increase in university, entrants from 380,000 in 1980 to 

400.000 in 1985 - a mammoth 42 ^r cent rise. The 
ministry of education predicts that by 1990 universities will 
admit over 600,000 annually, rising the total mil to about 
two million. 

Posigraduale education is expected to develop along 
similarlihcs, frum ll.OOU enrolled in 1981 to a proposed 

20.000 in 1985. university courses are under review, and 
the mihistry is pressing for an inaeasc In the proportion of 

'finance, manogement. politiriil science, law ond liberul 
' .tuts courseSf and also subjects related to textile and othcr 
light.jnchtslrieSi : 


s. suffered frame- the Gezhouba Dam project on the dredfold a nun- 

ccution in vanous Yangtze. China’s largest water control Sustained efforts wUl be needed to 
• A A'm n implementation of Party 

imCF ‘fn rhA T11#111«A pmicy before intellectuals are treated 

me iUiUiC ■ • as equals by workers and peasants. But 

wrkers' full and spare-time colleges attached to and run K‘*^th whmThavV*dSSI?ed 
by factories, peasants’ '•universities”, lelevision and radio education are confident tht iKmS 
universities and correspondence courses. These cater for fessional and material conditions^ 
adulte, especially those whOM education was interrupted improve in step with the economy 
during the cultural revolution, and for the secondary Within the Timiis of iSrtv uolicv 
whooT-lcavers who are capable of following higher adopted since the fall of the Gano S 


‘tuprove in step with the economy. 

«P“blc of following higher adopted rinre thTfelUf 

II is proposed also to develop short-term vocational and eientoVfore^^^^ 

recem poTc™ if*encoSnlg^^^^ eSranw ^'higher 

initiative, especially in medium-sized cities, has led to an Ing and the daSgers of kev ^ 

peop e with middle-level professional schools to nami but three «am^ 
ci^s'. by the They discuSs weak^ses and 

Tlie ministry of education is even encouraging the frankness ^ 
eslablishmeiil nf private schools, and has reccntl/scf up a mpres^ion ^modesKidcn^rhfSh 
national .examination .committee which niTminlstcrs in the folure 


nationwide tests for graduates from schools run by units 
(factories, stores, et^ without licence from the ministry 
. and certifies (heir arnduHtes if their exam scores are un to 
the required standard. 


in the ftiture of their country and in 
ilieir personal role. 

They ^ not expect rapid improve- 
ments: the Chinese have always taken 


> :r «• >«*« J«'l0|Kd- • iwgiTilmhm oTqil'di'liB 

■ ..... 


over the previous plan. But the main problem in these 
. impressive development plans must be the provision of 
targe numbers of qualified teaching staff. 


world’s old^t civilizations will be the 
nrst to achieve a full integration of 
workers, peasants and intenectuals. 


Students talce I 
home thoughts ! 
from abroad 

Chinese .students arc studying abroad 
in larger numbers than ever before. Id 
an effort to catch up with the West and 
cncuurage rapid modcrnlzatloo, 
thousands ofstudenls are leaving Chini ' 
to study In the United States and I 
Europe. According to Chinese embassy < 
figures there are more than 600 stu- 
dents from the People’s Republic in the 
United Kingdom alone, compared wllb 
only a handfol before 1978. Worldwide, 
more than 5,000 students were sent to 
46 countries to study In the yean 
1978/80. 

In response to this development tbe 
teaching of ianguatt within China hai 
been intenslfled. On a train journey 
from Canton to Peking we met a group 
of young men and women retumlog 
from a year’s crash course In Germaji 

E rlor to leaving for Vienna and Nurtio- 
urg to study. 

At the Inslilule of Foreign Languages 
In Peking 1 had dinner Mth a class of i 
students studying English in prepara- 
tion for courses at universities In the 
United Stat«. Their subjects were 
nearly all technological or scientific, 
ranging ftom space science to che- 
mistry. 

The standard of English among the 
students I met varied from very fluent 
to rather halting and uncertain. An 
Englishwoman teaching at the Institute 
of Languages (old me that the level of 
aural comprehension was lower thao 
(hat of reading and writing. However, 
Shllin, on education student destined 
for (he American nild-wesi, (old me 
that the greatest difficult)' was the 
unfhmlliarfty of (he Western aiphabeii 
Many of the Chinese students now 
studying abroad are older than their 
Western counterparts. The Cultural 
Revolution from 1966 to 1976 disrupted 
the education of a whole generation of 
young people and this was reflected in 
the experience of those 1 met. 

A young man who befriended me and 
showed me round (he maze of small 
lanes that form the backstreets of 
Peking told me that Red Guards at hts 
high school denounced him beca^ 
botli his parents were academics. He 
worked for seven years as a turner in s 
factory before resuming his studies 
In hk laic lwcnlk». 

Student attitudes to education 
abroad reflect China’s traditions as 
well as her recent past. Tradlllonal 
Confoclan respect fur education as * 
means of advancement survived the 
Cultural Revolution and Mao's co^ 
tempt for expertise and mistrust of 
education. In his view, as he srid in 
1965: ‘Too much study can klU ^ 
pie." He himself r^ect^ opportunities 
to study abroad Id fovour of staylug^^ 
contact with ordinary Chinese. His 
bellefe led to the closure of colleges 
universities and to tiie rustication of 17 
million urban young people. 

At die present time, which some 
cmnraeatators describe as a period oi 
aiiatfay and dtslUoslonment, the dr^ 
of study abftmd remains a powerfm 
motivating factor for which young* 
Chinese are prepared to make coDSlder- 
able sacrlflcea. My guide In Peking, 
for example, will be separated from b s 
young wife for the duration of bu 
three-year course in Vienna. , _ 

At the same time, Chinese 
Inslllutions have opened up to acodenuc 
contact with the West. In 1980, 
foreign leclurere taught In Chinese 
colleges and unlvemilies on a short ^ 
long-term basis. Over 50 universl(|o 
have had academic exchanges with 
universities abroad and 30 have enters 
, into contracts for student exchanges- In 
keeping with the present climate young 
j Chinese students feel safer than indy 
, have done In the |»st In speaking to the 
. growitq number of forci^ exptris and 
^ tonrists In China. 

Rob Damon 
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After the revolution 


China is one of the few countries (hat 
retain the mtraction of an unknown 
and even slightly mystcriou.s land. So 
when my wife ,ind I were Invited by the 
Chinese ministry of culture to visit 
China to took at their arts and educa- 
tion, wc accepted readily. 

I particularly wanted to see how a 
vastcounl^ of 1.000 inillioii people, 80 
percent of them pcasnnts, went about 
the business of making the arts nvnil- 
abte outside the charmed circle of 
cultural dlitc. My wife, an Open Uni- 
versity tutor, had a similur interest in 
their educationul ^stem. 

True, since the Cultural Revolution 
ended in 1976. a gradual opening-up, a 
liberalization, has been taking place; 
but it is still the case that only a tiny 
number of Chinese are given the 
of^rtunity to travel iihronJ, and that 
even within their own country, ver^ 
few are able to visit areas outside their 
own immediate locality. Students at a 
teachers' training college that we vi- 
sited in one of the smaller towns, 
(^ilin, are drawn from the locality, 
study in the locality, and will eventual- 
ly teach in the locality. One or two of 
the tetter students are occasionally 
taken on a tour of another province, 
but for the rest (he horizon is very 
limited. 

Perhaps partly for this reason we 
found, wherever we went^eople of all 
types eagerly learning English, and 
making cheerfully unabashed efforts to 
speak It to us and to the groups of 
(mainly American and Australian) 
tourists now found in many parts of (he 
countiy. The learning of English is 
officially fostered by me gjovernment 
through an excellent television prog- 
ramme which the BBC originated. We 
visited a chemical factory which in- 
cluded English lessons in its strictly 
vocational workers' education prog- 
ramme. However, in this as in many 
spheres liberalization treads a nervous 
path, and one voung Chinese workman 
who walked along with us one evening 
practising his English was sharply 


factory we were told that special help 
hud to be given to the generation which 
had missed out on education. 

To help accelerate the desired 
Chinese renaissance of arts and educa- 
tion, a sensible programme of borrow- 
ing key figures from (he West is under 
way: so wc came across an English- 
woman working with the Peking Cen- 
tral Ballet and an Italian working with 
(he Peking Central Opera Company, 
both of which work in Western styles; 
Arnold Wesker h.id just spent o month 
working with Chinese professors of 
English, gathered in Peking; two peo- 
ple from Glyndebourne arc next spring 
scheduled to coach the Pekine Centnil 
Opera Cnmnnny (who so Tar have 
restricted tncniselves to romantic 
opera) nn the singing of Mozart. 

The ferocity of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion seems explicable only against the 
background or centuries in wnich feud- 
hI power and intellectual distinction 


were united in the oppression of (he 
majority. In feudal China (which was 
only finally abolished this century and 


some of whose altitudes are conse- 
quently still around) (he “number one 
scholar” was so revered that lie might 
marry the Emperor's daughter - you 
can still visit the room in tlie Imperial 
Palace where the final examination 
which conferred this honour took 
place. 

In Xlun, a cotton town (he size of 
Birmingham, we saw their sccoml local 
opera company perform a very profes- 
sional and beautifully mounted local 


sionai and beautitully mounted local 
opera. The Night watchimn, which 
told the story of a .scholar whose pride 
in becoming the number one scholar 


who walked along with us one evening 
practising his English was sharply 
warned off by two ngurcs, presumably 
police, who emerged from the shadow 
of (he trees, and together whom 
he vanished into the dark. 

M do have a perspective 
on themselves and on their problems, it 
fe not so much througil r-ontact with 
other cultures (although they havC ISF 
more experience of western culture 
within china than we have of Chinese 
culture within the UK), as through the 
perspective of their own history. One 
young educated woman, now in her 
twenties, who was 10 at the onset of the 
Cultural Revolution, and whose family 
had suffered great hardship, explained 
(0 us: "My generation matured ve^' 
quickly; we experienced so much in 
«wcli a short space.” 

' '’•■'“•rai Revolution, described 

forced contemporary China to loox 
again at its own culture, both in tlie 
P^nt and the past, and to rediscover 
what is of value. And a country whose 
written history goes back at least 3,500 
yean, and whose earliest settlement so 
far dbcovered is 6,000 years old, with 
remnants of pottery decorated with 
elegant abstract fish designs has much 
tn jls past to cherish, as well as to 
wderstand and to criticize. - 
During the 10 years of the Cultural 
Revolutfon, which ended in 1976, 
artists, educators and administrators 
sent to the communes to work on 
tne land or to factories. Artistic and 
Wuwtmnal trainins almost came to a 
«endstiil, cultural institutions and his- 
ipnc bmidings* were closed and some- 
l^es desecrated, libraries were lost, 
^e director of the famous Shanghai 
ponservatoire described to us 
how his library staff hid the music 
mani^npis and how he himself spent 
much time hidden in a stair-well. Not 
cn music, the least controversial of 
w* ' Every educated person 

displaced, often in 
„ *,,-9®nditions. I could not help 
with much irony how during 
nmfA I heard a left-wing English 
sociology extolling the 
ihe Cultural Revolution, 
cfei.r , ™“eee are now engaged on a 

8;£^ffiiSSSE.BSr 

for Ih?ift^“*® less tangible ways. 

whftU ft!? of turmoil mean that a 

arts education and the 

- ballet dancers, for 

little ''*'7 young or a 

o old; while in the chemical 


led him to reject his wife fa famous 
army captain) and their child. The 

S y ending could not be reached 
he hacT suffered the complete 
humiliation of gradual down-grading 
to the most menial task of niglitwalch- 
mnn in his wife's army. The opera, 
written in the 1950s and based on an 
old story, was much enjoyed by a large 
audience of mainly male working peo- 
ple, who found ilie humiliation or (he 
scholar vastly amusing, especially at 
the point when he had to kneel tu his 
own son. Written before the Cultural 
RevCiuliOll ; its story foreshadowed the 
"turmoil”, and, if current iICV.'Sp2r?r 
reports of attacks on teachers by 
peasants are to be believed, it taps a 
deling which is sii!i VSry much abroad. 

Success in Chinese intellectual life 
seems still very much dominated by the 
examination. Admission to university, 
college, or the three-year-old science- 
oriented Television University is strict- 
ly by examination. The "openness" of 
admission without entrance qualifica- 
tions, of our own Open University, 
clearly astonished the Chinese Televi- 

P#»vnliitinnflrv art — 

is it expressive or 
it ‘correct’? 

sion University officials, and iiI* P*'®* 
fessors at the teachers' trmning college 
seemed to find our compJicaied admis- 
sion procedures rather qua'int. Theirs, 
on the strength of exam resuif.^ 
meant that only 30 per cent ot .their 
students were women. 

From nursery to postgraduate level, 
it seems that the teacher expounds and 
the pupils take note. This style, one 
felt, was possibly nowadays more a 
question of tradition than of dogma. 

A young university teacher we met 
who nad had a British Council scho- 
larship to do an MEd at the Institute of 
Education in London described the 
shock of arriving there, being given a 
list of books, and after a short chat with- 
her tutor, being left to “get on with it”. 
After initial floundering, she came to 
value this approach, and is now 
attempting, against much resistance, to 
encourage similar independent learn- 
ing among her postgraduate students. 

In all the main centres in China that 
wc visited, the arts appear to flourish. 
The Central Opera Company in Peking 
sells out a 3,000 seat theatre for 200 
performances a year of modern 
Chinese and Western operas (Car/nr/i, 

J-i J._ T\a«>a •«««.» 


Roy Shaw looks at 
arts, education 
and the people 
in China 


modern plays and. of course acrobatics 
- a sadly ncglucled aspect of popular 
culture in Britain. 

The performances we saw were 
well-dressed, with colourful and im- 
aginative sets which were less expen- 
sive niui far more quickly changed than 
those we are used to. intervius in the 
Cliinese theatre seem minimal or non- 
existent, as is the applause. Musical 
standards were good, and at alt opera 
performances the text was projected 
on panels at either side of the prosce- 
nium. I have often wondered whether 
we should not do something like this 
(hough opera purists would un- 
doubtedly object. 

In classical instuniental music, both 
Western and traditional, the Chinese 
excel as performers; but on hotel 
radios we heard much of what must be 
the equivalent oFour pop music, as well 
as u good many songs which sounded 
like Chinese versions of “Pale Hands I 
Love. Beside the Shaliniar”! And 
despite ail the fine crafts that the 
Chinese practise, the working man's 
flat which we visited in Snanghai 
contained (he same kind of decorative 
mass-produced objects which one 
might find in the West, as well as two 
lelevision sets - one in each of the two 
tiny rooms which housed an old cou- 
ple, their married son. daughter-in-law 
and grandson. 

Just how far (he live arts reached the 
population at large we found very hard 
to judge. The audience at the popular 
opera in Xian certainly did not look 
like members of a cultural 6Iite; on the 
other hand, in Peking, Shanghai, and 
Guilin, the audiences seemed much 
more to comprise a mixture uf educu- 

led Chinese and Westerners. 

Ill the arts, as in education, the 
cultural heritage exerts a powerful 
inHiti^nce in China, despite the hiatus 

of the ^liural Kevoniuun. 

Wesker, in a lecture in Pelrins, had 
impressed the man from tlie Ministry 
of Culture who accompanied us 
throughout our tour with the com- 
ment, in reference to the difficulties of 
contemporary playwrights in tbe UK, 
that Shakespeare was in some ways a 
millstone round their necks. So, our 
man implied, might the cultural herit- 
age be to the arts in modern China. 

Certainly wha* saw of fine art in 
China tended to support this view. At 

me insiiiute or Mne An in rexiiig we 
saw only professors' works reproduc- 
ing yet again the ideas of classical 
Chinese art of centuries past, together 
with students' New Year paintings (a 
popular and limited art form) and 

nriiHa anttrauinae fnr illlictrotfta 



Chinese acrobatics: a form of popular culture neglected In Britain 

the ministry, avowed that the state of religion?) 
gave them ail the money they needed Of tne Chinese whom we met, the 
for the arts. The one arts administrator educationist, nnd especially the people 
who talked frankly about the difficui- from (he Television University, 


tics of his job admitted that public seemed eager to know how wc orga- 
dcniaiid, notoriously conservative nized things in our own institutions, 
everywhere, determined what should 'Ilie arts administrators, in contrast, 
be encouraged. (Interestingly, this showed little curiosity about our fiincl- 
would be the same in a wbolly profit- ing of the arts, and the artists we met 
based arts situation too, witli the seemed far more anxious u> introduce 
difference (licit ihcconsiituency uf “the us to their activities than to (earn about 
public” would be iimiteci by income.) ours; this lack of curiosity may arise 
The large provincial performing because they believe they know about 
companies of all kinds wore well- the West, where people are only 
fundedby thcgovernniem,hesaid,but motivated by the profit motive, 
smaller local groups had to get by on The people at the Institute of Fine 
• - ---.'’--He ainnp . aJlhotigh Art never even considered the possibil- 

DOX-uiiii^ ... . 

basic salaries would be guaranteed, ity 'that sbme western anrsra mignr- 
Writers, artists and composers were carry on working in unpopular ways 
given a basic wage when it was consi- even if it meant hardship and poverty - 


dered (hat their work was valued and ‘they assumed thatsuchdevialtons/iiust 
met a need; but this administrator be hacked by big business. Similarly, 
confessed toaproblemweshare, (hath when we tried to discuss with a ballet 
ismucheasiertolakeclientsonlhanto group in Shanghai the difficulty of 
drop them if they fall to work satisfac- extending arts audiences to embrace 
torily. factory workers and peasants, the^ 

The problem of combining economic solemnly 
security with maximization of effort .problem because our artists umj 
has been tackled in all walks of life by formed for profit, whereas theirs per- 
combining a £'itsr&ntrcd bnsic wage formed to delight (heir audiencesi 
with extra awards bused on a points China is S CG'dRtry huge econo- 
system. Our official driver, for inst- mic and political problems, 'wi.lCn “S 


limed for profit, whereas theirs 


Onegin, Bmie^y, fraviata, Boh^me. 
for example), this is doubtless helped 
by the fact that the scats cost the 


equivalent of 30 pence! (Even allowing 
for the low incomes in China, I reckon 
this to be no more than the equivalent 
of £1.50 here.) Ollier companies, 
equally well-attended, perforin tradi- 
tional operas, traditional and Western 
ballet, dance-dramas, classical and 


crude en^yings for 
siQPB 2 * Civics by people like Dickens 
and Victor Hugo. Yes, we were told, 
some artists bad tried to break the 
mould with new styles, but "this was 
not popular with the public”. Only in 
ute wiest, where there are wealthy 
private patrons, (hey sugMsted, could 
artists ihdlilge in unpoj^ar styles. 

Muralists and sculp'lors from the 
school could only find employment on 
government projects because of the 
large scale on which they work. The 
primitive peasant paintings from rural 
areas which have been admired by 
some in the West are equally produced 
"to order”, being used by (he mvem- 
ment as propaganda posters, while the 
painters themselves receive some 
training at (he government's expense. 

If what we saw of fine art was 
disappointing, our visit to (he Conser- 
vatoire uf Traditional Music and Pek- 
ing gave us an insight into the excite- 
ment which could be generated when 
traditional forms are combined with 
new ideas and influences. Wc heard 
vibrant new compositions and arrange- 
ments performed on strange instni- 
ments, m which the old and the new 
were united to splendid effect. In music 
it is, perhaps, ideological easier to 
make such transitions. The Central 
Ballet Company in Peking, equally, 
was attempting to cross-fertilize tradi- 
tional and Western styles in ballet. 

Most of the arts administrators, 
whom we met, inhibited no doubt by 
the continuous presence of a man from 


with extra awards based on a points L tuna is 5 Huge econo- 

system. Our official driver, for inst- mic and political problems, 'wi.lCn “S 
ance, was awarded points according to psople are tackling with an energy and 
the quality of hts driving, his “ri&t- intelligence whi^ one can only 
thinkina'*. and hi« netrol consumptioni admire. At the Shanghai Music Coii- 
j J ■— 'latoire, famous for its remarkable 


Such a system implies much depend- 
ence on the judgment of the “endre” 
(bureaucrat) who enters up his points, 
and very much form-filling too. 

To operate such inducements in the 
world of the arts must be difficult and 
dangerous, encouraging playing-safe 
conservatism. We had the impression 


SCI 114,4..... -.K.f, when they 

young instnimemaiuiu, ../ 

raund they could not afford the neces- 
sary instruments, they turned a comer 
of the building over to their manufac- 
ture, and now even sell some of the 
harps, violins, etc which they produce. 

In the same spirit, every inch of the 


questioning of government policies or 
of basic political beliefs was not. A 
speaker at the party congress while we 
were in Peking saidf that people should 
be promoted “according to their re- 
volutionary spirit" as well as compe- 
tence, and called, interestingly, for 
education to convince intellectuals of 
“(he correctness of the Party's basic 
principles”! 

A surpiiMing aspect of revolutionary 
spirit was the disapproval of romantic 
love -u point made in David Bonavin's 
excellent portrait of 7?re Chinese. One 
letter in the press while wc were there 
asked that less space be given to 
relationships between men nnd 
women, and more to politics, econo- 
mics and technoloey. Another com- 
plained that films had too much ro- 
mance in them. Tlie objection was nut 
to sex, but to such scandalous activities 
as lovers "chasing and kissing each 
other”. This docs not mean that Mrs 
Whitehouse would be welcome in 
China, where the motivation is politic- 
al rather than religious. (But perhaps 
political doctrine has assumed the role 


and no one starves or begs. In addition, 
arts and artistry are extended to mnny 
spheres of life - to cooking, to public 
^rdens, to children's and increasingly 
to adults' clothing. Given the enormity 
of their economic (ask, the arts, not 
only of China but of Western arts, too, 
are fostered (o a remarkable degree. 

The British Council hopes our visit 
will lead to an increased exchange of 
artists and educators of all lunds. 
Indeed, a high-powered group of 
Chinese experts concerned with arts 
and education has recentlv come to this 
courTtry. Wc have much io learn from 
them about popularizing the arts, while 
they have mucri to learn from us about 
educational methods. There is some 
value ill us telling them about the 
valiiesoffrce exploration and indepen- 
dent study, but it is limited. As the 
Cantonese lecturer's experience 
showed, study in this country is the 
most effective way of demonstrating 
(he value of our approach to education. 

The author Is outgoing secreiary-gener^ 
al of the Arts Council of Great Dntain. 
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Peter Woodward does some scientific crystal-gazing and looks at the benefits to chemistry of 


Tlie fAscinalion of crystals is evident to 
everyone: their beautiful geometrical 
shapes, Ihcir ability to refract iight. 


thL'ir colour rungc from water clarity nl 

' :k at 


one end (''crystal clear") to jcl hlac 
the ntlier. with every cojiccivuble col- 
our (one and dvplii in between, ail 
allure the student. So immediate is 
their aesthclic appeal that frnmvarliest 
times women and men have decorated 
Ihcir bodies with gemstones - highly 
durable, hard, refractive ~ and tisually 
rare - crystals. 

The fact Iliat many geological ma- 
terials are naturally crystalline made it 
inevitable chat the science of crystal 
morphology should have been first 
developeo mainly by geologists. Crys- 
tallinity is u natural state for chemically 
pure materials, so that the world of the 
synthetic chemist is that of new crystal- 
line substances. In this sense it con- 
trasts sharply with the world of the 
biologist, where even (lie simplest life 
forms are nun-homogeneous siruc- 
lures of enormous complexity. 

In the seventeenth century it was 
known llial crystals of any pure mate- 
rial have an important (jualily in com- 
mon, even though individuni crystals 
appcitr In differ from one another. Tliis 
ts that the angles between correspond- 
ing crystnl faces nrc tnvarinnl, whatev- 
er the relative sizes of the faces (and 
these usually VO 
of crystal growth 

envisage an idealized crystal shape 
every pure substance - n kind of 
faceted sphere in which all the natural 
angular relationships are displayed in 
an undistorled form. 

Crystals arc classified scientirically 
by their symmetry. An object is said to 
have an axis of n-fold symmetry if it 
presents the same appearance n limes 
while being rotated once around its 
symmetry axis. As everyday examples, 
tennis racquets and hooks (ignoring 
the prinll) have an axis of two-fold 
symmet 
an axiso 

bolls have axes of}ix-fold'symmelry Tables for X-ray Crvstulloeraphy 
and, consistently, objects witli no sym- work whose visual and intcnect 
metry at nil, like grand pianos or single 
^oves, are dcscrilMd technically as 




Alum crystal as commonly grown 


called 



ry'becaiiwofacddeiiis “Many of M. C. Escher*s drawings mimic (he structured patterns of crystals. Taken hom Symmetry Aspects qf 
h}. It is thus possible to M. C. Escher*s Periodic Drawings, published In 1965 by A Oostlioek of Utrecht, with text by Professor Caroline 
ifized crystaf shape for MacGlIlavry . 

Rays and means of diffraction 


tiy, many church towers have 
offour-fold symmetry, nuts and 


distance between adjacent lattice 
points. 

During the nineteenth century, 
mathematicians had deduced that 
there are 230 unique combinations of 
the permitted inicmal symmetry ele- 
ments (the “Space Groups"): these are 


which generate X-rays of wavelength 
0.7107 and 1.5418x10“'” 


delineated and beautifully illustrated 
in the first volume of the International 


m respective- 
ly (in other words about one ten 
thousand millionth of a metrel). When 
a crystal is rotated in such a beam of 
X-rays , the difiracted rays so produced 
can be recorded on ' ' ' ~ 


laving axes of one-foid symmetry. Of 
course, objects may have several kinds 


oi 


in combination simul- 


symmetry 

taneously. A cube, for example, has 
r-fola symmetry in three orthogon- 
al directions as well as three-^id 


a 

ectua) 

delights are comparable with llic aural 
delights of a Mozart string quartet! llie 
Dutch artist Mauriis Eschcr has cre- 
ated many delightful patterns whidi 
illustrate the — 


pliotographic film: 
the film shows a pattern ofblack spots. 
From the symmetry and spacing < * 
diffraction patterns obtained from a 


; of the 


al, but much of the practical excite- 
ment of determining crystal structures 
turns on how the phase problem can be 
solved in any particular instance. Once 
this is done, the atoms can be located 
through computation of electron de- 
nsity "maps*' and ail the detailed 
geomcliy of the structure is then 
revealed. 


crystal it is possible to deduce directly 
the symmetry and spacingof the crystal 
lattice. 


In recent years, so-called “direct" 
ist of recog- - methods of d 
..r .- -1 .wpeat (often wiui been developc 

two-dimensional space inversion or reflection), but it should .mathematicarstudi#*' of tfie statistirai 


ml y« 

Now, most patterns consist of recog-- methods of determining phases have 
1 (often wiO) been developed which depend on 


nizable motifs which ret 


four-fold symmetry in three orthos 


Si been developed 

groups; one of his patterns is repro- fc^mohasTiedthTtwsm^^^^ .mathpaticaf stu.^.^- oi uie siaiisnrai 

duced above. Strangely, both crystals .* v.iyi.% uismoution of all the measured di^ 

. V -/ft.- fracted intensities. Such methods, and 


symmetry in all tour diagonal direc- 
tions. 


.iiiiiiicu oy the symmetry of the 
overall paltem, not that of the motif. 
In a crystal, there is usually only one 


It is surprising at first to discover that 
crystals are extremely limited in the 


symmetries they can possess: only one, 
two, three, four ana six-fold axes are 


found, and the number of unique 
combinations of these symmetry elc-. 


ments is only 32. Every known nn..-*" 


ii may be unique in tiie magni- 
tudes of its angles, nevertheless oe- 
longs to one of the 32 crystal classes, 
and crystals never display other orders 


Miv/w d»irungpreterence for 

patterns with translational symmetry. 

Early in this century, investigations motif anSTWa fecommonira moieroie 
were afoot into the nature of the newly (a group of atoms chemically bonded 
discovered “X-rays . Ever since the together to form a unique chemical 

seventeenth century It had been known ' ^ . 

that visible light could be envisaged as 
a wave motion because of the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of diffraction 

sflltAVwKlI if n ap 

mivjwujt II Cl uwaiiJ ui iikiai 

at a “grating" (a series or 
ruled on transparent 


indeed all the nrnccsses Of CTysial 
structure detennination, readily lend 
themselves to computerization, so that 
in favourable circumstances the struc- 
ture elucidation can become an entire- 
ly automatic procedure (but much less 
mnl). With modem equipment it is 
possible to mount a cmtal on a 
computer-controlled dimactometer 
and programme the mat^iae to mea- 
sure the lattice dimensions and then 
the intensities of all the diffracted 

fnr O f«rr\l/«»sl Arnn. 
wu»usiay fsiii%sa aWa u ijpiwOl 

nometallic crystal there may be several 
thousand). 

These data 
stallo®':, 


species). Such molecules pack together 
relatively loosely, but efficiently, to 
forni three-dimensional arrays. If, by 


means of X-rays, we could reconstruct 
.T?nf«nt or one repeat unit of the 


lllC 


produces an image of alternate ^rir 
&UU ligbi rs^ons, the spacing of which 


F parallel lines pattern (ie the coniSiU Of the parallel- 
film, say) it sided box or “unit cell” obtained by 


neit 


of symmvtjy (eg, never 'five or seven- varies inveriely with ih'e spanng of the 
t'olcf axes), in ims respect, crystals are Uines in the grating. 


UmUa 

lauibc 


joining eigni 

points) we should then have detailed 


not like molecules which can possess 
almost any conceivable symmetry. 

The.impUcaUons of tj*.: .7,;iOIius 
hmitatj^nn- pfystai symmetry were 
Inferred long before anything was 
knovm with certainty about the inter- 
nal cbemical structure of crystals; in- 
deed, by the end of the nineteenth 
’ It had been deduced that the 


knowledge of the entire internal struc- 
ture of the crystal. 


men fed into a 


beam must be determined by the 
location of the atoms within the unit 


century 


external symmetry of crystals must be a 
consequence of the internal s 


symmetry 
of the three-dimensional packing of the 
chemical constilutents. Moreover, a 
pattern tvhich repeats (and an easy 
everyday parallel in two dimensions is 
offered by fabric-s and wallpapcTs) 
must, for an infinite paltem, have an 
infinite number of symmetry axes, and 
these must repeat at least as often as- 
(he pattern itself repeats. . 

From any three-dimensional pat- 
tern, it is possible to abstract an array 
of points which all have exactly the 
same enidtonmem in (he naitcrn. 1 liis 
array of p^nta ia technlcany called the 
crystal lattice; if we know the lattice we 
know the spacing and (he symmetry 
class of the overall pattenl. 

Bui' because all lattice points nrc 
identical (ie indlslinguishable) any 
! symmetry operation may involve not 


containing many electrons scatter 
much more effectively than “light’ 
ones. 


The ability to add light to li^t and 
obtain darkness can be understood 
only if light is in some sense wave-like 
and scattered rays are su^rimposed atom in the structure con- 

when exac^y out of phase . If, as ww ^ nucleus and a diffuse outer 

believed. X-rays are similar to wible electrons, and it is the tWe- 

. ‘’Vi .K ® .. trons which scatter the X-iays; the 

wavetength, ilwn maybe they too amplitude of the scattered rky depends 

snacings of a crystal lattice were of the 
n^t dimensions to diffract X-rays? 

^le crucial experiments were per- 
formed just before the First World 
War, and their importance can be 
judgi^ from the fact that the Nobel 
Prize for 1914 was awarded to M. von 
Laueforhisdiscoveryofthediffraction ^ ** 

of X-rays by crystals, and for 1915 '^•*0'.® number of wavelengths. But 
jointly u> W. H. Dragg and W. L. consider: il is then cvulentthal the ray 
Bragg for their analysis of crystal scattered by any atom m between the 
sb-ucture by means of X-rays. It was °mcr ivm must be a fraction of a 
established that crystals do Uideed wavelength out of phase, the fraction 
diffract X-rays; from which it follows depending on the relative position. 
thalX-raysmuslbewavesofyciyshori This in turn must affect both the 
wavelength and that if we coufa pro- intensity and the phase of the dif- 

‘ fracted benm. And here wu come to the 


If we consider the diffraction phe--^.?- °e*<*phic computational system 
tinmenon in more detail, it soon be- ••ucli, using sophisticated pro- 

Stammes, will evaluate all the phase 
relationships and then use them to 


comes clear that me ^pL‘tiide, and 
hence the intensity, of each diffracted 


resynthes,^, by calculation, the on- 
giaal structure. A computer-controlled 


“organometallic" is reserved for those 
compounds in which the attachments 
specifically between the metal and a 
carbon atom). To this area, X-ray 
crystallography lias contributed enor- 
mously. 

A few organometallic compounds 
have been known since the early 
nineteenth century, notably Zeise4 
salt (1827) now known to be 
K[C 2 H 4 PtCi 3 ] HjO, cacodyl (1842) 
[(CH 3 ) 2 A 8 As(CH 3 ) 2 j, the zinc alkyls 
(1849) eg [Zn(CiHs) 2 ], tetracarbony- 
Inickel (1890) [rfi((: 0 ) 4 ], and the 

Grisnara reagents (1900) eg 
The compound 
i particularly interesting 
CO ligand has played a 
very important role in the subsequent 
development of organometallic che- 
mistry. 

Atoms consist of (1), a nucleus 
comprisine protons and neutrons (the 
number of protons, or “atomic num- 
ber” determining the chemical nature 
of the atom) ana ( 2 ), a difhise outer 
structure of electrons in which, howev- 
er, the electrons arc grouped into 
“closed” or chemically inert shells of 2, 
8,18,. . . 2 n^ electrons, the outermost 
^chemically active) shells often being 
incomplete. 

Atoms combine chemically either by 
the interchange or the “sharing” of 
electrons; if each of two atoms A and B 
contribute one electron to form a - 
normal two-electron bond, then the 
configurations of the outermost shells 
of both A and B increase by one 
electron. Sometimes, if B is a good 
donor and already has a 2n“ 
configuratiun, it may contribute both 
of the electrons required for tlie bond: 
A increases by two and B bv zero. 

In the compound [Ni(C 6 U the 
rnetalhr gtQpr] starts with 10 outer 
electrons and each CO moiecule car- 
ries two electrons of the C atom, If four 
molecules of CO each contribute two 
electrons to a central Ni atom to make 
a tetrahedral molecule, the Ni con- 
figuration increases from 10 to 18 and 
18 is one of the stable o>nfigurations. 
The Ni atom has contributed nothing, 
in terms of electron counting at least, 
and so could be described as zero- 
valent. Much of modem organometal- 
lic chemistry is the chemistrv*^’" . 
in low valencfl ,,«tuietais 

rr< . _ .lidteS. 

loe discovery of ferrocene (dicyc- 
lopentatUenyl iron) in 1951 hit the 
world of chemistry with the foixe of an 
earthquake, Once the structure of this 
compound had been established 
beyond all doubt (by X-ray crystal- 
lography!) feverish research prog- 
■ * ■ ' “niy 


plotter will theji draw out the 
■ )le ■ 


Now, a diffracted beam is produced 
when the rny scattered by any Okie atom 
differs in phase from the ray scattered 
by the corresponding (inaisiinguish- 
ablc> atom in the next unit cell \sy 
lie number of wavelcnaths. Bi 


inolecular structure. The whole pro- 
cess can be completed in a matter of 
hours or days rather than weeks. 

It must be emphasized, however, 
that (he accuracy of the final crystal 
structure is very dependent on the 
accuracy with which the diffracted 
intensities are measured: for structures 
in which details of molecular : 


rammes were launched, not only to 
study its chemical reactions (organic 
and inorganic) but also to try and 
synthesize other similar new mole- 
cules. 


iruometry 

ore required to a high degree of 


duce X-rudiation of known wavelength 



mprely rotation around one point but a 
combuio' 


lation of rotation plus iransia- 
tion to a neighbouring identical pnliit 
sO that, for exomiilc, a crystal wlii^ 
,has exeniol ihree-fbkl synjmetry niay 
have Atbihs dr; molecules arrnaged 
.iiiihrritlly either in grouits .ol three 
..,;;Bfoi^.oveiy*!mmBV^ akn or in a 
.;..;:d<KAw AivanBetnent such 

' of tfis htilx u equal to (he 


we could usie It to measure the lattice ccnUalpTob|cm,whkhistliatalthoui 
spacing of crystals. 

. Hie science of “X-ray cryslnllogra- 
phy" (as current jorgon niinies It) 
developed directly from the. early dif- 
fraction experiments. X-rays are 
generated by bombardment of a metal structure directly from Its diffraction 
target with n beam of electrons. The paUera:asitis,wehavetoaniveatthe 
wavelength of tlie X-rays is (fetermined phases by other routes, 
by the' chiemlcal nature- of .tbe' metal How that is done would take 'too 
used as target. Two comittonly-used long to duscribe in an article of this 
metals are molybdenum apd copper kind; And is In any cose rather technlc- 


agh 

we can niuasure wave amplitudes (as 
the square root of (he intensity), with 
ordinary laboratory equipment we 
cannot measure phases, if we could, it 
would be possible to “resynthesize" the 


accuracy, data collection must take 
several days, but a molecular con- 
figuration (sometimes all that is re- 
quired) may be obtained from data 
collected much more rapidly. A decade 
ago, the computations required would 
have had to be perforraeo on a main- 
frame computer housed in a special 
building; today the computer needed is 
about the size of a household refrigera- 
tor and is lioused in the crystmlog- 
ranhic laboratory. 

In characterizTnfl 


ng new chemical spe- 
cies with unprcuictable and unex- 


pected structures, crystallography is an 
invaluable tool. Clearly, research in 
chemistry concerned with synthesis of 
new compounds can benefit vitally 
from B technique such as this. One area 
of synthetic research which has seen a 
world-wide explosion of interest in the 
last ihr&c decades is that of metal- 
organic chemistr 
comp 
bone 


inrcc oecaues is mat ot metal- 
anic chemistry ie the chemistry of 
npounds in which metal atoms are' 
ided 1.0 organic moieties; (the word 


-> 


Ferrocene's beautiful orange crys- 
tals comprise molecules in which two 
parallel pentagonal ring^ystems 
(CjHa), in a staggered conformation, 
enclose an iron atom to make a 
chemical sandwich. The rings, which 
have ordinary C-H and C-C chenileal 
bonds within themselves, are bonded 
to the iron atom by a hitherto unidenU^ 
fied mode of “sideways interaction 
between the existing bonds of the rings 
and the iron atom itself. 

There can be little doubt that for the 
pure scientist the interest of orgn- 
nometallic chemistry lies predoinmaiit- 
ly in the possibility of discovering 
modes or chemical bonding and, by 
implication, new kinds of chemipl 
behaviour: also, of course, the need for 
new theories to interpret, to under- 
stand and to develop even further this 
new chemistry. Among the most crat- 
ing developments of the last thirty 
years, the following may be_ men- 
tioned. I^rst, an increasing reaUzaiion 
of (be enormous variety of organic 
species which can be bonded to metals, 
and the marked dependence of the 
properties of the compounds so pro- 
duced on the nature of the metal atom . 
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new techniques 





Idealized nliim crystal 

Second, organomulallic complexes 
often have structures in the solid state 
(X-ray crystal structures) which appear 
to differ from those deduced in solu- 
tioB by spectroscopic methods. For 
example, the cyclo-octatetraene com- 
plex ](C 4 H 8 )Fe(CO) 3 ] lias a crystal 
structure which shows that the CsHr 
ring ^ non-plannr and that only four of 
the carbon atoms are directly bonded 
the iron atom (as required by 
electron counting: Fc starts with eight, 
three CO contribuie six, so Fe needs 
another four to reach 18); but the 
technique of proton magnetic reso- 
nance, which ‘^sees" how many diffe- 
rent enviroments there are for the H 
atoms, shows that they are all indistin- 
guishable! 

It is concluded that in solution the 
iron atom must shift around the ring at 
sucli a speed that the H atoms appear 
m be ^uivalent. Indeed, at lower 
temperatures (around -150"C) the 
spectrum becomes more complex as 
the hopping siows down. Such mole- 
cules are said to be stereochemically 
non-rigid. Hiird, large numbers of 
organometallic molecules have now 
been synthesized in which metai atoms 
are bonded to one another to form 
clusters of two, three, four, five, six or 
more atoms, usually in the form of 
three-dimensional polyhedra. 

Organic ligands complete (he valen- 
cy r^uireinents of the metal atoms, 
but it is evident that early notions of 
2 -eiectron bonds between atoms are 
wholly inadequate to describe metal 
cluster complexes. The bonding capac- 
ity is “spread out" over the whole 
molecule so that the bonds are delocal- 
ized. Fourth, organic moieties which 
are not capable of independent exist- 
ence can often be stabilized by attach- 
ment to a metal atom. For example, 
the ring system C 4 H 4 does not exist 
independently, but can be stabilized by 
attachment to a Fe(C 03 ) moiety. 
Fifth, many organometallic reactions 
nave been studied in intense detail to 
ttv to elucidate the mechanisms by 
which they take place: much success is 
being achieved. Sixth, catalytic aspects 
aie of ever increasing importance. 

To the general public, the best 
i^own organometallic compound is 
probably tetra-ethyl-leaci because of its 
we as an additive to petrol and liie 
unfavourable publicity it attracts, 
oou^ it should be remembered that 
|he biologically important haemoglo- 
bin, vitamin Bj 2 and chlorophyll are 
also mefal-organic complexes of iron, 
and magnesium, respectively. 
^“'°“ 5 trial applications have sprung 
■J^oely from the use of organometallic 
Impounds as catalysts. Many are in 



polymerization processes 
‘^’y^hene is the best known product ); 
of course the search for new 
(hydrogen from 
^«r?) will certainly involve orga- 

bometallicchemisi^.’^ ® 

oirii |jave also been pbarmacolo- 
S«i for example, some 

J^unum complexes are good amican- 
uj-j some gold complexes are 
8rtk«’r treatment of rheumatoid 

ffon.5 » copper complexes are 
wti-mflammatory agents, and a 
complex which gave slow 
the ^ *'tWum would be a boon in 
Illness* **'”*”* of manic depressive 

^eloping 

rased 
)^®nienial 
pcbnd to 


2?,® is. an exciting and fast- 

rahe/?^?® one, and the problems 
Sn,iP^ chemistry are so fun- 
bounrf'fi that interest is 

Ibi&anh^ remain high; X-ray crystal- 
Plav J inevitably continue to 

<JeCari^« ^*^® i®st two 



During his presidential election cam- 
paign two years ago, Frnnqois Mitter- 
rand outlined a grandiose strategy for 
science and technology in France iliat 
was to be im]ilcmeiilcd when he was 
elected, Many observers both in 
France and overseas were sceptical. 
Those from Brilnin saw it as an echo of 
the 1964 Wilsonian “white heui of the 
technological revolution" that offered 
so much and achieved so little. Willi 
the whole economic system of Ihe 
Western world slowing down and the 
desperate atteaipls being made across 
the political spectrum to lighten the 
load the public purse had tu hear, il 
seemed imlikclv thal massive extra 
resources would he directed into re- 
search mul development (R&D) which 
so patently, in practice, had been the 
front of cutting rationalizations else- 
where. While tltese fears proved un- 
founded during the reign of Jenii- 
Pierre Chevencment. iliose litivc been 
reawakened by his sudden resignation 
and replacement by Laurent Fubius, 
who held a junior post of minister for 
Ihe budget. 

Certainly earlier French experience 
offered little encouragement. While 
General De Gaulle had boosted scien- 
ce spending from 1.15 per cent of the 
gross nulioiial product (GNP) in 1959 
tu 2.2 per cem in 1966 and gave the 
ministry of scientific research the pow- 
ers necessary to iinderlakc the inde- 
pendent development of major nuclear 
and space programmes, these advances 
were rapidly eroded in subsequent 
years. Throughout the l97Us the minis- 
try was progressively stripped of all its 
powers before the “shell*' was finally 
absorbed into tlie ministry of industry, 
which was then siipposecl to represent 
the needs of science and technology at 
cabinet level. 

Despite the success of France's pre- 
stige “shop window” nuclear and space 
programmes, these merely obscured 
the collapse of any global policy for 
scientific and techndogicol develop- 
ment and a consequent steady decline 
in levels of R&D cxpcndiliire. Tliis 
expenditure was lower, by the end of 
the 1970s, ns apercenlagc of GNP than 
any of France's leading industrial riv- 
als. (Britain was not to figure in this 
category, the rivals being America, 
Japan and West Germany.) The pei- 
centage of GNP devoted to K&D 
across n narrow base had fallen by 1980 
to l.K percent. It was these trends that 
Mitterrand promised to reverse. 
Despite the potentially crippling 
onomic problems facing the rrenen 
Socialist-Communist government 
since its election on Mtw 10, 1981, 
those initially sceptical of Ihe Mitter- 
rand government's commitment to sci- 
ence and technology had been proved 
..ang. The reasons for this were 
multifold; one was the personality and 
position of the former minister for 
research and technology, Jenn-Pierre 
ChevAnement, but more important is 
the central rule science and technology 
plays within the analysis of the eco- 
nomy implicitly held by the French 
socialists. 

The reasoning behind this analysis 
has u number of elements. They W- 
lieve that wealth flows from know- 
ledge, and that the future economic 
welmre of small industrialized coun- 
tries is crucially detiendent upon their 
high technology iiultistrics gaming and 
holding an increased share of (lie world 
markets. This strategy requires as a 
foundation a wide ranging R&D prog- 
ramme based on “state of the art” 
technology being transformed into 
commercial products. 

This has not happened before for a 
number of reasons. First, the overcon- 
centrntion of limited funds on a small 
number of f.tshionable and expensive 
prestige projects to the deirinient of 
other areas. Second, and most impor- 
tant. the failure to ensure (hat scientific- 
discovery was translated into Industrial 
innovation. Specifically, this is seen as 
arising from noth the indifference of 
government and academic scientists to 


Mitterrand proves 
the sceptics wrong 

Daniel Spagni and Glyn Ford on the 
‘quiet revolution’ in France 



Jeaii'Pierre Chevinement, left, llic former French minister for research 
and technology and Ills replacement, Laurent Fablus, formerly a Junior 
minister. 


ing within French socialist tliinkine 

E liiced a great deal of “political will" 
ehind the plans for science. This lias 
been assisted by one of the cultural 
facets of the French nation. France has 
a strong tradition, following the 
traumas of iiulioiiul defeat in l^n, of 
independence and scif-rcliancc ns evi- 
denced by the force de frnppe. Tliis 
enthusiasm for autarchy ncailv rein- 
forces (he (hrusl within the plan for 
science towards national tochnologic. 1 l 
independence. The first indications 
that prufound changes were on their 
way came with the creation of n 
niinisiry of stnlc for research aad 
technology. The second w,is the 
appointment of Jean-Pierre Chev^ne- 
ment to the post. 

Chcv6nenicnt was a force within Ihe. 
Frencl) Socialist Party in his own right, 
ns the leader of the left-wing CERES 
faction . His own views on the organiza- 
tion of the miiiistiy owed much to his 
self-confessed admiraiion for (he 
Japanese ministry of inlernDtionni 
trade and industry fMITI). The MITl 
is viewed by many in the West as the 
hidden dymimo llial has driven Japan's 
high technology industries to be nmonc 
world leaders. The mystic of the Mill 
extends even t(i Japan itself where it is 
seen ns (he most powerful ministry 
within the government. 

To mobilize energies and focus 
national alicniion, Cnevdnemem de- 
cided lo inaugurate the government's 
programme with a series of regional 
debates within Ihe scientific commun- 
ity, culminating in January last year 
with a three-day national colloquium 


Thus the ministry of research, with 
(lie president’s full support, h.is been 
able to carry through a continuing and 
impressive increase in the science 
budget, despite the pressures on all 
■ e f i 


on science and' technology in which 
more than 3.000 people took 
government then converted the results 


art. The 


real industrial problems and under- 
by Fi ' 

their own R&D with the consequent 


investment by French companies in 


inability to carry the research coming 
from government laboratories and 
elsewhere in industrial application. 

Thus science policy In France has 
been set a number of targets; to bring 
about a renaissance of French science 
and technology in nedected areas; to 
facilitate the successful commercinhzu- 
tion of discoveries; to increase private 
R&D investment; lo arrest the decline 
of industry through technological com- 
petition: and in (hose sectors wh®.*'® 
this decline is far advanced, to rebiiild 
from the bottom up with indigenous 
“know-how". 

The centrality of the above reason- 
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of these Stales General of Science, 
which were contained in more than 
200, ubo pages of detailed comments, 
into a development programme for 
science and technolosy and a new law 
for science. The law a orieniaiion et de 
progranunation for research and de- 
velopment was adopted by the French 
Parliament Inst summer. It outlined a 
four year R&D budget ( 1982/85) set to 
grow in real terms by 17.8 per cent per 
year to represent by 1985 a target of 2.5 
per cent of gross' domestic product 
(GDP). 


At the same lime Ihe government 
expects industry to boost its own 
research budget "by 8 per cent per year 
through lo 1985 and to achieve this 
target it is intended (o give a vanguard 
role to the recently eiiFarged national- 
ized sector. Financial support will also 
be granted to companies increasing 
their research effort. In November the 
National Assembly adopted n text 
authorizing companies lo write off 
ngolnst tax 25 per cent of any increase 
in research expenditure from one fiscal 
vear to thc'jiexi. I ■ ■■. - ■ ■ '•«• 
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departments from the finance ministry. 
Vet. as iiuliciitcd above, the intention 
is to make qualitative as well as 

a unntilaiivc changes. Any fun- 
Hineiitalund iHsiingrcoTganiziiliun of 
French science policy aimed at opening 
science to indusiry has to curry with it 
the full and active support' of the 
powerful grum/ if ir is to be 

successful. 

This attempt ui changing rutlically 
the rcliitionship between resunreh und 
industry is not new. L'Agence 
Nationafe pour la Valorisation de la 
Recherche (ANVAR), established in 
1968, had the specific task of pursuing 
the application of CNRS results in 
industry, extended later lo the general 
promotion of innovation. As part of 
the same effort the Comiti ties Rela- 
lions Indusirielies (CRIN), was crented 
in 1973 lo advise CNRS directors. One 
outcome was that a series of "clubs" 
were established where industrialists 
and researchers “rubbed shoulders" in 
an attempt to overcome barriers to 
innovation. Yet, these previous 
attempts to open science to industry 
were never pursued very rigorously 
and all wilted lo nothing. 

This the 1982 programme law for 
science attempts to (to, providing the 
framework for restructuring these re- 
search organizmions to improve their 
performance nnd their industrial links 
and promote a belter commercializa- 
tion of their results. The reform of the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique (CNRS) was the one which was 
most eagerly awaited for by the scien- 
tific community. The biggest of all 
research organizations. th^NRS rep- 
resents the core of basic science in 
France and employs over 9.000 resear- 
chers in more tnan 1,200 laboratories. 


success of a commercial venture in a 
highly competitive market. In 1975 (he 
first collaborative agreement between 
CNRS and industry was signed with 
Rhone- Poulenc, France's premierche- 
mical group. This was sharply criticized 
at the lime by researchers for requiring 
an excessive secrecy on their part. Now 
objections arc more muted in the face 
nf a dear dcierniimition by the govern- 
mcnl to move .strongly in tliis direction. 

These CNRS reforms plus the simi- 
lar uncs at the Cominissariat a I'Ener- 
gie Alonutfne (CEA), responsible for 
the nuclear programme and (hose at 
the liisiltui National de la Sant^ et dc la 
Recherche Mediciile (INSERM), in 
chitrge of health and medical research, 
arc all intended to proniute this new 
balance between basic research, ap- 
plied research and technical innova- 
tion. Thus they facilitate the better 
transfer of knowledge from liiboraiury 
tu iiuhihtrinl innovation. 

Another clement of the govern- 
ment's strategy is the way in whicli it 
manages the k&D budeet. Tlie civil 
research budget is divided into two 
parts: one constitutes the fundinp of 
the various research organizations 
(more tlian £22,000 million for this 
year), while the other (£10,500 million 
for (his year) is s|>enl directly by (he 
government on a series of strategic 
areas (programme niohilisateurs) and 
key technologies (programmes de de- 
xvioppemeiu tcclwulogiqiie). llic 
programmes ninhillsaieurs arc de- 
signed to mobilize on themes of nation- 
al interest the R&D resources of public 
and industrinl Inborniorics. 

The first of these programmes laun- 
ched in July last yenr, is intended lo 
promote the development of biolcch- 
noloeies over the next decade. Clearly 
resuhs cannot be achieved without 
heavy and long-term investment. But, 
in recent years, financial institutions 
have become reluctant lo finance sucli 
projects, and so this will now be 
provided by government. 
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By Ihe end of last year the reorga- 
nization of the CNRa was completed 
and new directors appointed. A new 
horizontal directorate, which cuts 
across the old disciplinary divisions has 
been created to encourage industrial 
colinboratign. 

Pierre Papon, CNRS's new director- 
general. recently declared that his 
main objectives will be to assist resear- 
chers in finding industrial partners, to 
develop the exchan^ or ideas and 
workers between CNR$ and industry, 
and to promote cross-fertilization be- 
tween tne vorious CNRS directorates 
by creating new interdisciplinary prog- 
rammes. Until (he recent changes all of 
these ideas would have been an anathe- 
ma to llie majority of researchers in the 
grands organismes suspicious of in- 
dustry. 

Doubts still exist as to whellicr the 
openness and freedom of scientific 
reseoreh can accommodate the degree 
ofi-indiistriai seqreoy necessaryap the 


The French government intends to 
establish similar progrniiuncs in ci num- 
ber of other fields including the ration- 
al use of energy and diversifiention of 
supplies, research on employment and 
work c(inditions, the promotion of 
French as a scientific language und the 
'spread of scientific culture and the 
penetration of technology into indus- 
try. Similarly, in ' the nefd of key 
technologies {prograhvne de de- 
wloppemenf technoiogique) the gov- 
ernment announced in October the 
establishment of n comprehensive 
programme for the development of 
electronics and microelectronics and 
FF140,000 mUIion million) 

are due to spent in the next five years. 

Certainly, science R&D in Frnnce 
has done well. A quiet revolution is 
taking place. Despite a further general 
budgetary squeeze in recent months, 
the research l>udgct is still enjoying the 
highest growth of all gnvcrnmenial 
depurlmenis, fnr above the average 12 
per cent increase of the French budget . 
But it is important (n maintain some 
perspective, for despite this massive 
hnanciat effort, this year's, R&D ex- 
penditure will only slightly exceed thal 
oMust over a decade earlier. 

The round-up of research and indus- 
try into one ministry in the cabinet 
reshuffle of last summer, had stirred 
old fears among some researchers. In 
the past, such an association lins always 
been detrimental lo research with 
silent transfers of money earmarked 
for research projects diverted lo Ihe 
nuclear • • ■ 

lear 
( Plan 

Fabius does sceni to accept the general 
thrust of Chevdnemcnl's arguments on 
(he role of scientific research within the 
French economy, although he is likely 
to be less controversial nud more 
pragmatic in carrying this programme 
througii. 

The French government and public 
opinion have pinned llicir hopes on 
research to lead the way out of the 
recession. One can only watch to see if 
during'‘blcak limes ahead, this long- 


r researen projects uiverieu 10 me 
clear industry (reprocessing^ of niic- 
ir fuel) or tne computer itulustry 
Ian Cii Honeywell Bull). Laurent 


term proKct can continue (0 survive 
Asainst snort-ierm exigencies. If it 
does, the outcome will be of far more 
(hail academic interest in the UK 
whose problems seem Just u mure 
acute version of those facing the 
French economy. 

7?re authors are members of the prog' 
ramme of policy research in engineer- 
ing, science and technology in llie 
departmeni of liberal simlies in science 
at Manchester University, , . 
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Nature in its place 




by John Dixon Hu>it fc 

Man and the Natural World: |n Ab 

changing altitudes in Englund JSOO- K ^ ^ ^ 

The -admission of animals into theu^^jj - '‘V 

kingdom of heaven provides a lyplcal if . 
inonienl of Forsterian irony in M oflgSfti/ ■ /V ' 

PiViSiuie to hiiiiu. In the conlexi of 
(he "brid^ party", devised to bring 
logeihcr Rricisli nitd nniivo sections 
of the coniniuiiitv on the hallowed 
icrrilor>' of (lie wnilc ninn's club, the 
quesj'nii of allowing monkeys “divine 

young hfr Sorley, who wns ndv- 

iincc'd. suit! Ves; he saw no reason jP |Miwp^ i »ji|KPK ^ 

why monkeys should not have 

their collateral share of bliss . . . ™ ^ 

d="u ll!« io Mrlufc,-f,,,S liu.' f^r' ''’™' 

he adniitlod that the mercy of The opening chapter sets out the- 
Ciod, Iwing innniie, may well position at the start of the modern 
embrace all nminnials. And the nerind. ivherc iiw* ^yninittuinn mid 
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wasps? lie heenmc uneasy during 
the descent to wasps, and was apt 
to change the conversation. And 
otanees. cactuses, crystals and 
mild? and the bacteria inside Mr 
Sorley? 

Their dilemma is the subject of Keith 
Thomas's new book, which traces 
and seeks lo e.vploin the peculiarly 
niodetn conflicl between the material 
Foundulions of society and its sensibi- 
lities toward the natural world. 

If the Tudor period was characte- 
rized by a firm commihnent to a 
view of the world created for man's 
sake, our modern lajsle variously for 
vegetarianism, ecology, conservation 
and animal rights reveals a wholly 
differenl altitude. In Elizabethan 
England the robin red-breast was‘ 
esteemed “a Ughi and good meal"; 
whereas In the 1840s The ex-Gov- 
emor of Bombay. Mnuntstuarl 


The opening chapter sets out the- 
position at tliu start of the modern 
period, where the exploitation and 
subjugation of the natural world -. 
'Mo make covununts with brute beasts 
is impossible", said Hobbes - could 
be shown to have clear biblical au- 
thority: wliBi Genesis explained as 
"the fear of you and the dread of 
you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl of (he 
air". Even the Icnsi acceptable 
aspects nf the natural world were 
somehow “placed" vis-fi-vis man - 
horseflies, guessed William Byrd in 
1728, were created to exercise hu- 
man ingenuity in guarding against 
them. 


^ Various strands of these alterna- 
tive attitudes towards the natural 
world, some already latent or in op- 
eration in the sixiecntli century, 
others emerging as time went on, 
oa'upy the remaining five chapters. 
Thomas first addresses the growth of 
natural history, especially the eli- 
mination of man-given meanings by a 
closer focus upon the intrinsic qual- 
ities of animals and plants wnich 
scientific study promoted. Popular 
parallels between political society 
nnd the beehive were challenged, for 
instance, by the Dutch entomologist 
Swammerdam who discovered that 
iu head was a Queen not a King bee 
and who explained its workings by 
the instincts of nature rather than a 
moral system of prudence and judg- 
ment*, “vulgar errors" of popular and 
sentimental origins, where plants and 


AmmaU ware hnti nr fnr scniimcntai origins. Where plants and 

«r: do5.«“onj com- ‘ .s 

ndiiiM vAiiiini' enm* ^ non /•atu«c' . M™?? motivc, wcfe equally 


meat, ctotiies and. among other com- 
modities. vellum: some 3,000 calves' 
skins were needed for the thlr^ or 
so copies of the Gutenberg Bible 


ai”' Of human motive, were equally 
, ‘ ® _ eroded. New modes of classification 
AkiI necessitated relinquishing the 


wijure«a in inc; cx-uov^ %o CODIn Or ttie UlKOnbeffl blDte ^ia — ? L* 

emor of Bombay. Mountstuarl primed on vellum. Incrensingfy, man JwnSv^^new 

Erphinsipne, was outraged during his sought and gained a power over the the 

travels in Italy ni the cook ng of vegetable world, just as he cultivated Pil! onslaught on 

small birds ("Whatl Robins! Our cxStics for his irden he n^ion that nature was responsive 

household birds! I would as soon eat his bushes into fantastic topiary. numan affairs. 


[f the gentry clung to their blood 
sports, the urban middle classes 
came to respond to new fashions for 
“feeling” and “sentiment" (Uncle 
Toby's reluctance to kill the fly;i 
Wordsworth's “1 would not strike a 
flower as many a man would strike 
his horse"), industrializaiion, too, 
arguably made its contribution to hu- 
man attitudes, since animals became 
increasingly marginal to its produc- 
tion processes. 

Finally, Thomas turns to trees and 
flowers. The period he studies saw. 
the growth of a strikingly non-utilita- 
rian attitude. Woods, no longer a 
symbol of barbarism to be cleared In 
tfic name of progress or a mere 
economical commodity, were rever- 
enced for their amenity, their beau- 
ty. The rise of small-scale domestic 
flower gardening was particularly 
marked once again in the growing 
towns: it was a Barnes butcher who 
was one of the first in England to 
grow a magnolia from seed. The 
proliferation of specie.^ for the gar- 
den and of nurserymen to supply 
them testifies to a newly pervasive 


a child"), li a cat could be roasted 
alive inside Ely Cathedral on New 
Year's Day 16218, by 1776 it was not 
eccentric to argue that “Pain is pain, 
whether it be inflicted on man or 
beast". Even if angling escaped (he 
condemnation of those like Thomas 
Bewick who found blood sports re- 
pugnant, Charles Lamb and Byron 
both ihotmht it disgusting; and by 


What justified this superiority and Actual experience of animals 
lulled any inhibitions about his treat- changed during the period studied 
men! of other species was man's con- brought fresh attitudes towards 
fidence in his fundamental difference them; compassion for the brute crea- 
in kind from other forms of life. Yet tion was on the increase. These form 
this same uniqueness promoted much the subject of Ibomas's next two 


both ihotmht it disgusting; and by 
1980 the High Court decided that a 
goldfish is entitled to the law's pro- 
tection under the Protection of 
Animals Act (1911). Where once the 
natural world was apt for shaping, 
moulding and domination by man or 
was discussed in terms of human 
analogies and resemblances, it came 
to be studied and cherished for its 
own sake. Otmoor, which is today a 
haven for bird and plant life, was 
criticized by Arthur Young for being* 
still unenclosed (“a scandal to the 
national policy"). Bui an elaborate 
anthropomorpnic tradition, which in 
170.1 could prompt a physician to 
claim that the Creator had made the: 
horse's excrement smell sweht be- 
cause He knewlhat men would often 
be near it,' yielded to a far less rigid 
scliemc, indeed one ridden by endless 
doubts and hesitations about man's 
place in nature. 

“Hie explicit acceplance of the 
view that the world does not exist for 
man alone", writes Keith Thomas In 
Man and the /Varum/ World, “can, be 
fairly regarded as one of the great 
revolutions in modern western 
thou^t, though it Is one to whichi 
historians have scarcely done jus-l 
dee". His elegitnl, entertaining and 
lively study mil ensure that nislo- 
rians, among olhers, do not In future 
neglect the habits of mind which, he 
chronicles. He charts the erosion of 
anthropocentric traditions not only 
br indeed primnrily In the high ful- 
ture of philosophy but as it may be 


daily habits of fur less articulate pco- 


anxiety about forms of behaviour chapters. The keeping of pels in- 
physical uncleanliness, nakedness, creased amoiu urban middle classes 
unduly long hair, working at night (^nd Lord Erskine even had his 
which threatened the fragile de- lavourite leeches), and it is against 
marcation between man and the backnound that Thomas argues 
animal creation. Qose relations with we should set the blurring of earlier 
animals were frowned upon (bestial- boundaries between animals 

ity became a capital offence in 1534), nien. Some animals were treated 
and any human who did not observe humans (''metonymical humans" 
the boundaries of his humanity was Ldvi-Strauss’s phrase); dogs and 
considered sub-human, semi-animal. e^ecially became privileged spe- 
Infanis, young men unable to control (Dick Whittington acquired his 
their passions, women were all near 9^^ only >n the sixteenth century); 
the animal state; but still more beast- mnurnerable anecdotes about animat 
like were the poor without (he skills sagacity arose, and even that last 
supposed to be distinctively human bution of human difference fell to 
(letters, numben, manners, a sense divines who argued for the ^future 
of time). And to describe a man as a existence of brutes and for their hav- 
beast was to imply that he should be |H8 souls in the true sense. The Bi- 
treated as such. olCi inevitably, was found to lend 

Yc't even in the early port of the aulnority on these matters too (“a 
period which Thomas studies the hath no preeminence above a 
‘‘actual practice of many people" was bcaai"). These developments in their 
remote from ilie “official altitudes” promoted a new compassion for 
canvassed in the preliminary chapter, (Thomas’s pages on earlier 

As that phraseology implies, it is not cruelty are not for the 

only the currents of cariy historical squeamish), 
thinking but . convenlionnl histur*' It is true that cruelty to auimals 
iography itself which is called in had been condemnra eiuly on, 
question, as it was in Thomas's first though lar^ly. for Us brutalizing 
book, Reliifion and the Detdinc oj effect on human diameter, and (hat 
Magic. It IS ia fact a fundamental we hnve early examples of sympathy 
strategy of his historical method and expressed for hunteu hares or caged 
I of his rhetoiicol presentation of birds. Thumns sees a “much more 
I material, both in la^e matters and in radical” attUiide developing in the 
local detail, to propose models of modem period, its arguments more 
thinking against which his own ovi- secular, even if it was initially cnor*' 
(lend! IS ineu set (“Traces of guilt, gtzed by dissenters. But (he size' of 
unease and defensiveness about ilie the natural world was hugely ex- 
truBtment of .animols"). What in randed in this uoilbd: the Dutchman 


truBtment of .animols")* What in panded in this poilbd: the. Dutchman 
other writers might be a conventioital Anton van Leeuwenhoek found over 
admission of mat perspectives bcr ei^r nuUlop living .crentures in a 
comes In Thomasi a means of arguing drop!:.of , wa(er and dwiarud in 1683 
^ ' ... 'demon- that there 'were rnofe animals in his 


crentures in a 


ule as they confronted the animals, subversive, - ot; 
birds, vegetution ■ and physical land-' altcrnaiivc. 


strating his subje^' iMas , , . . 


siihply .and 'strongly 


demon- that there were rnofe animals in his 
ludtcal; pwn limouib ihM; people ib the Un- 
strongly . jied provinces. Sudi new emphases 


forced .wIm) men to* think diffeicnlly. 


It is, in fact, impossible to convey 
the fullness, range and scope of Tho- 
mas's study. Its ease at malung avail- 
able and readable such a wealth of 
materials will fortunately make Man 
and the Natural World accessible to 
more than specialists. Indeed, its' 
appeal even to them must be suffi- 
ciently large to Include social histo- 
rians, cultural anthropologists, ^og- 
raphers, biologists, historians of sci- 
ence, political scientists and literary 
scholars. Thomas confesses unrepen- 
tently to making heavy use of “liter- 
ary soums of a kind not fashionable 
amou historians'’. These include the 
works of virtuosi, enrty county histor- 
ies, local dialect glossaries, Ueaan’s 
views of Oxford and Cambridge col- 
leges (for a dog and tree count), 
travel literature, animal and botanic- 
a ireattscs, diaries, political and reli- 
gious pamphlets, giirdcnine nianuab. 
biblical exegeses, ballads and the 
New Romney town archives (for lists 
of dugs), plus . an awe-inspiring 
quantity of secondary maleriius on 
many topics. The materials which 
comprise a representative thomns 
sub-section would probably take an 
wrage scholar a year lb read and 
sMlaqi a half dozen articles (indeed, 
one knows colleagues for whom ihcy 
suffice a whole career). 

It Is. however, this very density and 


love of gardens, satisfying a need at 
once aesthetic, emotional and (with 
vegetables cheek by jowl with flow- 
ers in cottage gardens) practical. 

The last chapter focuses upon “a 
whole complex of changes'* or which 
the carefully detailed examples were 
onlv a part: the oppositions of town 
and country, of cuinvation or wider- 
ness, the conquest of natural re- 
sources or their conservation, of 
"meat or mercy". Much of this more 
general survey had been implied in 
earlier sections, but the book's 
movement towards a larger perspec- 
tive in its final chapter stabilizes and 
deepens the previous, hi^ly parti- 
cularized exposition. 


range of reference (hat prompts 
one's scepticisms about the hook. 
Thomas's central method, familiar io 
part from Religion and the Oedme of 
Magic but ilevcloped substantially 
here, is io expound some particular 
notion by n virtual catalogue of 
quotations, slulistics, anecdotes, 
events, which all serve to indicate ao 
attitude's currency. It makes for live- 
ly, informative reading, thou^ one 
regrets having to (urn constantly to 
the rear of the volume rather than 
the fool of (he p»e to discover the 
sources. But the force of (his mode 
of argument depends upon our* 
acceptance of the representativeness 
of the various evidence; to my mind, 
Christopher Smart, William Blake 
and (to a lesser extent) William 
Stukeley are not the most convincing 
spokesmen for the ubiquity of a «m- 
cern for animal riehts in the late 
eighteenth century. In seeking to ar- 
iticulate habits of thouqht not always 
'or most tj^icnlly voiced by "literary" 
■writers, 'Tnomas nevertheless ofien 
;draws upon authors whose represen- 
tativeness is questionable. 

The three-hundred year period 
over which he follows ideas of the 
natural world is tong, momentous 
and full of “changing attiiudes". It 
would, in fact, be surprising if there 
had not been revisions and rcactioru. 
Therefore (he development of ideas 
between 1500 and 18(J0 probably de- 
served more careful pacing. Especially 
since Thomas rarely refuses the option 
of good evidence after 1800, the span 
of time involved in his inquiry is long 
enough to require in the detailed para- 
graphs of documentation, already 
noted, some more discrimination of 
date than notations of “early" or “late" 
in (lie period, or of “the increuing 
feeling tnat . . Perhaps the histor- 
ical map was clearer in the Trevelyan 
Lectures at Cambridge in 1979 which 
were the original occasion of this book, 
and the “good deal of additional matc- 
rial" invoked since has somewhat blur- 
red (he chronological outlines. 

It would, however, also be tm- 

E robable if the ideas which emerged 
y 1800 had not been manifest or 
latent much earlier. Thomas is scru- 
pulous about registering these com- 
plexities, sometimes to the point 
when his own thesis is threatened. 
One rare occasion of a less than 
lucid exposition of such ambiguities 
involves his attention to the way in 
which (he new science, first drawing 
much of its information from popular 
experience of the countryside, then 
made obsolete the outlook of ordin- 
ary people and simultaneously 
changed old anthropocentric views; 
yet It is his claim elsewhere that 
popular animal and flower ten'e con- 
tributed decisively to “changing atu-' 
tudes". Occasionally, too, his gener- 
alizations sound amiss: Shakespeare 
may have had “nothing good to say 
about the dog”, but what of Launce s 
scene with nis dog Speed in Tw 
Gentlemen of Veronal ft seems, m 
fact, an opportunity missed for furth- 
er illustratiot) of man’s constant 
ambiguities. 

Keith Thomas says lie does not 
offer his book simply as a V^ggisn 
search for the intellectual origins of 
the National Trust or the Fnends ol 
the Earth. But inevitably he casts 
light upon the conflicts, doubts and 
confusions which assail the modern 
world, early and late, in its con- 
tinuing need to relate to the noiural 
world, for it is precisely those which 
he has charted. Yet even more re- 
warding is the light thrown, not on 
the past’s reBponsibility for or con- 
tiguity to our present, but on earlier 
munlal worlds in their own righ(. /* 
great bonus of the book Is thi 
fashion in which it yields unexpected 
insights into a whole range of writers 
from Marvell on fauns or mowers to 
Hardy on pig-sticking or (he habits 
of animals on Christmas Eve. Fcr, 
finally, it is Thomas's characterisi : 
skill .to make us respect (he odd 
ideas which are now discarded and 
the sometimes odder notions which 
helped to oust them. 

John Dixon Hunt has recently taken up 
the. chair of English literantre at Leiden 
University in the Netherlands. 
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Christopher Lloyds edited volume 
brings together a series of lectures 
stven at Wolfson College, Oxford, in 
1981, on the subject of social theory 
and political practice. The most strik- 
ing feature of the book is the diversi- 
ty of the responses to the same 
theme. Each or the seven contribu- 


kind IS that dictionary definitions. Common Prayer and Tractarianism when he came under fire by that lare offered no guidance on the pol- 

• When applied to ideas and concepts, are handsomely treated but noncon- faiLx ami Neville Chamberlain, Swin- litical significance of it all and none of 

I nave the tendency to kiu off all that formliy, Cobden and the Anti-(^rn- Iton was awarded an encomium from the essential uolitical background 
IS alive and provocative and leave Law League are omitted. Blood Chijrclun. “We vv’ere both sacked for 'without which it is impossible to 

I simply the dead husk. Scruton de- sports and the public schools are out, the two best things we ever did. I imeke sense of what happened. TTie 

iiDerntely attcnipls to avoid this - but sex and marriage are emphatical- was sacked for tlie Dardanelles - Idoctrine that "what e’er is best ad- 

anu succeeds - by making Ins entries ly in - perhaps they have strayed you were sacked for building the Air ministered is best” may have some- 


have the tendency to kill off all that 
is alive and provocative and leave 
simply the dead husk. Scruton de- 
liberntely attempts to avoid this - 
and succeeds - by making his entries 
vignettes rather than epitaphs. Prob- 
lems and debates are pointed up and 
cominentcd on, rather than edited 
out. 

Users of the dictionary wiil have 
fun tracking down the bias and 
quirks of the author. The stream of 
ideas that Scruton calls '‘cultural con- 
servatism'’. and its various exponents 
- Coleridge, Carlyle, Arnoia - get 
rather more space than one might 
reasonably expect. T. H. Green and 
the English ideulist school of political 
thought gel rather less. Anglicunism, 


In black 
and white 


ly in - pernaps they nave strayed you were sacked for building ttic Air 
over from Sermon's study of erotic Force that won the Battle of Britain, 
love, on which we are told he is and they couldn't undo what you 

currently working. did". _ _ . _ 

Quirks such as these are but a Yet Swmion'i' career never 'iu- 
sniall price to pay for a work that is covered from this setback and he 
basically balanced, comprehensive, never held a post of equivalent iniport- 
and fair, and has (he merit of being ance again although serving in both 
both useful in a humdrum sense, and 'Churchill's wartime coalition and in 
stimulating. the 1951 government. He remained a 


Murray Forsyth 


the 1951 government. He remained a 
confidant of Conservative leaders and 
was, for a period of over fifty years. 


I thing to commend it. but one period on 
whi^, surely, it can shed little light 
' is the interwar years when different 
conceptions of Britain's role in the 
world jostled confusingly for atten- 
tion. Lord Swinton was in most re- 
spects a very typical Conservative of 
Itncse years and a study of his reac- 
tions during a period when Britain 
iwas on the defensive both econom- 
ically and militarily would have been 


pad of the inner circle of Conserva- iof great value. 


Mtirniy Forsyth is reader in politics at live politicians, but his two volumes 
the University of Leicester. of reminiscences, / Remember and 

Si.r/y Years of Po^vr published in 


PrdfessOT~Crbss, however, cannot 
see the wood for the trees. The 
endless committees whose activities 


gy and the secular categorizations of so many similar volumes from Con- 
Murxist historical unulysis will find servaiivc ministers, sineularly dis- 
this familiar enough: the problem creet and unrevealing. A good Pol- 


and |96o respectively are, like ihe describes, far ffom adding veris- 

anu cimilnr vnllimes from iimiliin.la cAriM nnlu tn r^Atma iIia 


this familiar enough: the problem 
remains uf how to evaluate it. 

It is probably fair to say that Dr 
Walshe’s study is valuable for what it 


creet and unrevealing. A good pol- 
itical biography of Swinton could, 
therefore, fill an important gap in 
the historiography both of Conserva- 


sels out to do. It does, that is to say, tive governments and of the party, 
provide the reader with an entry into Unfortunately, Lord Swinton does 


the case of the Christian Institute 
by Peter Walshe 


7 O' me o. . I o provioe tne reaaer wiin an entry into untorlunately, Loriz owin/on does 

tnerne. Each of the seven contribu- Church versus Stale In South Africa: j qJ South African political not begin to fill this gap. Professor J. 

tore makes ^ own separate lorey the case of the Christian Institute protest, and in an intelligent and A. Cross has a high reputation as a 

into the subject and returns with by Peter Walshe lucid fashion. It also furnishes a full writer on public administration but 

results that bear little resemblance or Hurst, £12.50 account of the growth and demise of he has failed to notice the warning 

connexion with that of any of the 0 905838 815 the Christian Institute, but since this which Lord Swinton himself gave to 

others. The editor wisely refrains — ^ — is a purely one-sided account - a potential biographers. “When somc- 

from suggesting that there is a close It is always difficult to know liow to trj,ct to show that its suppression was one who is going to write a life 

link between the conlnbuhons. and evaluate a committed book on a con- unjust and imprudent - it has to be comes to talk to me, he has got all 


goes off instead to explore the field troversial subject. Dr Walshe, who is 
on his own. returning with his saddle- a South African resident in the Un- 


used accordingly. He has done his the historical facts and a lot of pa- 
rescarch thoroughly and honestly - pers; but if he is the right kind of 


contributors and engages in some the South African government, with too decisive, however. A note at the records and’ memoranda". 

urbane reflections on me way that the history of the Christian Institute, start of the book declares: “The term Professor Cross has allowed him- 


Hegel, Marx and Weber saw the up to its banning in 1977, as a case- ‘black’ refers to African. Coloured self to be dominated by his material, 
connexion between theory and prac- study. (mixed descent) and Indian South instead of telling us what Swinton 

dee. He IS followed by Tom Botto- Altitudes to the book will vary Africans." It is not clear that most “was really like' , or delineating the 
more, who ducks all philosophical .iccording to individual political dis- South African Indians will be happy political context within which he 
questions, and gives us a strai^tfor- position. But what tlie reader must tlieniseivcs lumped toeelWr worked, his biographer treats politics 

ward historical account of how the always bear in mind, in scaniiiM the with the blucks. especj:iny in view of as If it is a branch of administration, 
theories of some sociological thinkers landscape of South Africa as drawn iheir reccnl decision to cooperate We are given full - indeed over-full - 
were related to practical issues, by Dr Walshe, is that it is one- with the government's new scheme accounts of the various committees 
Charles Taylor is refreshingly clear dimensional. Nowhere in this book is of politicnT participation. One is re- and inter-departineiital bodies which 
on the distinction between political the dilemma of South Afric.n repre- minded of V. S. Naipnul's account of Swinton guided lo fruition. But wc 


Charles Taylor is refreshingly clear dimensional. Nowhere in this book is 
on the distinction between political the dilemma of South Africa repre- 
theory and natural science. Amartya sented objectively: nowhere is there 
Sen is far more abstruse on the old any acknowledgment of the real 
issues of values and objectivity in the problems encountered by those who 


'imiiitude, serve only lo reduce the 
politics of the period to the imper- 
sonally of a Civil Service memoran- 
dum. For this reason Lord Swinton is 
not easy reading and it is indeed 
difficult to imagine anyone reading it 
for enjoyment. The Diography will 
remain a quarry for historians seek- 
ing detailed information about Swin- 
ton's activities for it is factually accu- 
rate, and based on a wide range of 
unpublished material, including what 
is clearly an extensive collection of 
Swinton Papers at Churchiil College, 
Cambridge. Yet it does not provide 
the illumination which the historian 
seeks, and, in this sense, it is a 
missed opportunity. 

Napoleon demanded lucky gener- 
als. Politicians need luck too, not 
only in their careers but also post- 
humously when their bioanphies 
come to be written. Lord swinton 
was not a very lucky politician, and his 
had luck has pursued him even beyond 
;the grave, for he has been buried for 
'ever underneath a mountain of official 
'files. 

Vernon Bogdauor 

Vernon Bt^danor is a fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


the Madras Indian who spoke of 
Afrienns ns “savages", nno of the 


social sciences. John Dunn, after see no way ot creating n satistactory 
mminating gloomily on the ideologic- unitary stale structure out of diverse 
a) "imoxincation” of our age, laun- cultural elements. Tlic very means by 
cbes into a furious attack on Mar- which white South Africans once 


problems encountered by those who Sikh who, in turn, referred lo somh- 
see no way ol creating a satisfactory ern Indians as "niggers'' and "black- 
unitary .stale structure out of diverse jes". While liberals do tend to allow 
cultural elements. Tlie very means by gi,nd huciiiloiis to seiuimenial- 


cbes into a furious attack on Mar- which white South Africans once racial realities omong the non- 
garet Thatcher, and then concludes hoped for a cultural assimilation of whiles. Dr Walslie's view of South 

ny urging us to "detoxify” nnd adopt the differenl races - education for African society is rather like that: 

a humbler stance towards the role of blacks especially - are now in- remove the white racial oppressors 

social theory in solving our prob- creasingly productive of more diyi- from power and somehow everyone 

iems. His thesis would probably be sion. Educated blacks, with the will get on. The institute of which he 
supported by the next contributor, assumptions of black consciousness, writes was just the same. 

David Mwquand, who shows that are rapidly moving towards a rejec- 


social theory in solving our prob- creasingly productive of more divi- 
iems. His thesis would probably be sion. Educated blacks, with the 
supported by the next contributor, assumptions of black consciousness, 
David Mwquand, who shows that are rapidly moving towards a rejec- 
the consensus that hns been driven (ion of the very liberal white values 
out of the front door of British poll- which once were supposed to assist 
lies since the 1950s has now Flown ill their integration. Dr Wnlshe docs 
sgBin throu^ the window in (he not see agonizing dileinmns; he secs 
form of the SDP. Marquand is chary while racism, the selfishness of those 
however of describing the exnct na- unprepared to envisage sharing male- 
lure of the new consensus. Finally rial well-being across the race bar- 
Wlodzimierz Brus provides a neat riers, the insensitivity of those who 


conspectus 


Marxist refuse lo allow blacks to be citizens 


BnroBches towards nn explanation in their own country. 
of the conflicts that so patently and Here, then, is a sympailiciic jusli- 
obstlnalely persist in Communist fication of the work of the Christian 
sWes. Institute, and of its lender Dr Beyers 

"Those who are seeking for a sys- Nauvld. It is their tiiagnoses that Dr 
[ematic exploration of the connexion Walshe regords as sclhcvidcnlly true. 
octWMn social science and political He does, certainly, recognize some 
practice will, in other words, be dis- of Ihe iiislilutc’s faults - yet these 
appointed by this anthology. Those were errors, not of judgment about 
'*fao are looking for an easHy digesti- South African political realities, but 
hie aperitif prior to making such an of failure to achieve some of the 
exploration may well find it agree- objectives set. He does recognize, 
xhle. For examole. that (he institute Tailed 


for example, that the 
^ose on the other hand who are to' ochieve (he suppoi 


Edward Norman 

Or Norman is dean of Peierhotisc, 
Canihridge. 
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Lord Swinton 
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Biographies of politicians who did 

not quite reach the top ought to 

of anv but a reveaT more about the era in which 
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Politick Thoitghi. This is a difficult indeed exultant - about the insti- 
jn4 ambitious enterprise which has lute's revolutionary intentions. Its 5^” 
earned out with panache and purpose, he writes, was "for the giv- {J*®"®* 

Like Dr Johnson, Dr Scruton mg of power to the powerless . It he 
^ not refrained from imposing his abandoned attempra to reform white 

^^aliiy on his work of reference, society from witnin and committed ^ I P ^ riemeni 

aad the work is ail the better for it. Itself, instead, "to . supporting Wack *h«e have ^ 

, cannot properly be de- initiatives for Justice and a black Attlee, school virtues? 

as a dictionkry^fVlilical vision of the folure". .In the years plinc “d the pubim sch^^^^^^ 

Jtory ^ it would have requued to immediately preceding its closure by Political leaders ere^e the op mon of 
been far more ST goveraWnt. ^he institute ^ age; lesrer fig^^^^^ 

of past political thinkers to "formiSaied a strategy designed o L<>«^ SvinntOT imghi se^^ ideg 
role. It is more encourage black consc.qusne»^ 


‘ ‘^Whgent citizen m aht en- pout ca power." in tnis. ut wmsire 
S" ^ following the coSrse of contends: the leaders rediscovered ^ ® 

bolstered and authentic Christianity an** assisted «tena‘ 
by references back to the "the evolution of black theology . In his 1935-1931 

2.Winu DoiiiifBi w-o- ...f •!.- .u_ F.inh^rmore. the insti- the cTuoal ycars iyqj-'vji 


>st notable was 
Ministry during 


oy reierences back to the "the evolution 01 dihi:r mcwiuw. . ... uw 1930 jjg 

I*™* pol'lical Ideas of Ihe past, ihe process, furthermore, ™ " 

ttTe '’"><< of Ihe author keeps lute freed liself "from the siulhfying press^ 

^»m™r» reasonably clear an^d '“[Sis^JIra li5S?a^ f ^ « 

p^jhaps the factor that most deters Jtru^e” Those famlliw withthe Mckrf 

* using dictionaries of this saici^ writings of liberation theolo- Britain. Un 
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Sergei Hnekd's ilcinilcd iinnlysis of 
'^g^' Xosima's icachtiics in J'/ie /iroiltm 
tiiipnasizing Ihe oddly 

— fS ^^g Sgy hcrctic.i] nature of much of ihe 

i™*ga ™iH II WH6liliWffja elder's ihinkingj ami Stewart Snlljer- 

lu ^ H land's sliiniilaling oiniparisoiis bo- 
wl tween Dostoevsky’s argument about 

Aa freedom and tliose put forward by 

the modern British iimilytkiil philo- 

relevance’ 

hi spile of their diverse concerns 

New Essays un Uiistoycvsky wmiribntors to New Essays on 

'I rtT -f-JoS 

fs^UN 0*S2I tifg^umcnts are conskicndy'^an^ 

ISBN0.S2J ^4SJ1>6 live, carefully formiilalecl. and al- 

Dostoevsky achieved literary renown H analysis of 

in (he English-speaking world rnthcr *^°sloevsky s lexis. Most of the 
later than his contemporaries, Tol- iliough there 

stoy nnd Turgenev; he was not. in " P«h?n« of acadenne heavy-fool- 
fact, at all widely read until ihi* l?.p’ . leadenly in Chnstopher 




relevance 


New Essays un Uiistoycvsky 
edited by Malcolm V. Junes anil 
Ciurih M. Terry 

Cambridge University Press, 125.00 
1SUN0 52J 24S>J1>6 


m 1 vei 1 Cl intelligence, ami did her best to ex- 

T V illll sharper edges of ili.s- 

agreenient (on almost everything) as 
_ JP by-products of FlaiiberiV diflieuli 

QbF temperament. But ihing.s were not 

'U'.B. even ns simple as that. Like the 

nliilislinc bourgeois lie reviled. 

The Letters of Gustave Flaubert rlauben did pressure Ills iiicee into 

1857-1880, volume two marrying for money not for love 

Francis SlMginullcr (ike any nuffed-up rentier, nnd then 

plHitgcd into black despair of the 
ISDNQ 674 52640 6 human race after the horrors of 

This splendid second volume of politics was tittle 

Flaubert’s letters takes the English ot 

reader on n gently-guided tour from ifl 7 m ‘ 

the composition of Saintninhd, underetandmg of sei- 

.1 L .i. jTA.— cnee, economics, history, even peo- 


17dr/,w liowewr. ilmi represett 
the lyioks major mieipretiw^ 
irihiiluHi. l-oreume presoiiK it as ^ 
engagemem with Oyiiic philowp! 
aiut Ihe monil impheaiions of saS 
that propounds a vision of kno* 
ledge as (he route io himmiim aaj 
IliciKv to mural peifection Tfe 
Hawed philosopher in his undirMri 
eiiriosity and his aimless pursuit if 
knowledge separates himself fro®, 
the body of Immniiity - hence tfe 
dehumanization of his maddenri 
slate. It IS the one interprclatioH <» 
far Io make real sense of this o. 
iraordmnry work (whicb remains fet 


comnosition 


Sainminhd, 


throufih (he aenninciuni Laucanon, ,.i« 
the Temptation of Saint Anthony. 

Douvard and Pdaichet. to Flaubert’s n * thS!^ t i • 

in thK cnnfMt. th#» cinrtnnM nf 


Sentimental Education, 


nil that ah unsatisfacUiry story)7 ”* 
1 he burden of all four analysei e 
that the Chrisliuiniy of the Novek 


In this context, the doctrines of 


stoy nnd Tumenev* he wik not in pno-'iica vi iiL-uudiNv; iic«vy-ii.iui- , . ■ . , , 

" -f- p — ... ... the uure whiteness of selective 


Constance Gnrnett produced her im- 
pressive I2-vohitiie iraiisisiiion of his 


turalist'appmachcs. 

_ All the essayists agree that the 


pressive u-vonitiie iraiisbilioii of his essayists agree that the 

work.s. Since (lien, however, interest Russian novelist is not only intri- 
iii Dostoevsky bus grown steadily ,is 8uingly complex, hut .ilso directly 
his tortured compfe.xity, hi.s prcca- relevant to niorlcrn literary, political 
rious faith nnd his gnawing awnre- philosofiliical thinking. Where 

ness of (he darker side of man and they might not agree is over the ,s muen more man an ediiir...- tn hi. 

Dostoevsky’s learned han* ^ leavened prejudices? If Flaubert was 

Jevani to the modern render thnn *epcst appre icnsioiis. whether he i„to nroducine JomeihiL intelligent, it was in his knowine that 

^ 

rr«n .-», j ! \ Slavement to a task for which he 


hnir-joKing grumme aoout the suc- 
cess of Les Soirees dc Midan. Fran- 
cis Steegiiiuller lias made a sensible 
selection from what is, in its entirety, 
an often repetitious correspondence, 
and he has linked each set of letters 
with a modest, informative narration 
of events. What he gives us, in fact, 
is much more than an edition; in his 


the pure whiteness of selective 
yuolalion. What if Flaubert hnd, like 
George Sand, pul more of himself, 
of Ins views and wishes, into his 
fictional writing? Would the whole 
pack of cards not have fallen down 
into an ignominious jit of un- 


jeet of study, and it wns entirely compassionate lover' of sufferine 
ITmnfi to mark the IWI centenary of humanity or, in Mikhailovsky^ 
the Russian iiovelisf'.s ilualli with a worJs, “u cruel tnlctil". This uues- 
volume of essays by IO EngJish and I'oii is unfortunately not debated in 
Amenciin 5ch<ilar5. the main hodv of the volume, though 

The editors of New Essavs on I” helpful introduction Malco^ 
Dostoyevsky have done well lo’find a . ®''8ues that the evidence in 
way to order their material in a •'ovels and the author's per- 

pleasing pattern. They begin with . S“88*5*s that the dark view 

two general essays - an introduction P™^o*">nates. - 

and a review of recent as^ssmenls of sum, New Essays on Dostovevs^ 
Jlie early Dostoevsky - and end with *>' certainly fulfils the editors’ mm of 
two muro broad surveys - an account illustratinB the breadth of the novel- 
et formalist and structuralist '*1'* achievement. Indeed, taken 
approaches to the Russian novelist together, these essay.s coinmeni on 
JSl hsi of books most of those features in Dostoevs- 

and articles on Dostoevsky published ky’s fiction which have excited read- 
Britain since 1945. Between ers and critics for more than a hun- 
Ihese opening and concluding items dred years, and in so doina ihev 
come four essays on Dostoevsky's have combined to form f fine 
four major novels. Crrmr and centenary tribute to a still fascinatins 

allS^nf*n 3?^ influential Russian literary 

ana /«« isrothers Karamazovt and giant. ^ 

two studies of key themes, first the 

wnter s religious views and then his D. J. Richards 
analysis of freedom and the human - 

p ”y- D. J Richards is reader in Russian ai 

Iliree of the contributions are par- University of Exeter. 
ttculariy attractive; Derek Offord’s 

ky-t 'dilits °',he“' mid' o' ''ladimir 

Sift'S' nlfta^Sn^ “a« 

crime) in Crime a,J 


leave Flaubert with his own verv poradox of Flaubert's en- 

French vnice. -Yoer devotion censed Sir'pVhotoeiMll 


you to take false alarm, ch6re 
Madame", begins one (admittedly 
formal) letter to Mme Cornu (in- 


was, psychotogiMlIy and Intel- exemolarv 


cjcinplares is the Chrisiianity of Etu- 
mils centred on the sanctifKation ^ 
lay life, that Cervantes’s vision is lh« 
humanist vision of a harmonious r^ 
latioiKship between the secular world 
and the divine rather than the dualii- 
Uc view of flesh and spirit that 
Forcione informs seventeenth-ccB- 
tury Spanish writings as a whole. Ills 
in the too emphatic separation of 
Cervantes from these writings that 
Forcione risks losing our assent, Ce^ 
vantes's confidence in man's ability 
to lift himself and his civilizaboo 
towards the level of redeemed nature 
is certainly greater than that of mo&i 
Spanish writers of the time, but whai 
Forcione sees as the pervading pre- 
sence of a demonic world in the 
exemplary tales that counterbalances 


her awareness of the pain that made 


formal) letter to Mme Cornu fin- !‘u' h"**' “■ ai luaw 
tended for the Empress’s eyes) and ‘r c?°Rr Nohani so tolerant 

one wonders whether a little trans- ? ® . 1* * frequent stupidities; his 

position might not have helped i constitute a long strug- 

Flaubert here to sound less like John * ® but in the end, it 

Geese acting a ci-devant aristocrat. iP *”5* ^!?® artistic values 

Generally, however, Flaubert's prose Pf®?®"®” forcefully are subordin- 
reads as jerkily in English as in the y' sides, to the higher 


reads as jerkily in English as in the ''e ““1" '•"c 

originals, and he never sounds like ‘^ndnsse, and become part 

S(«*miillcr. which is necesssiy to 
the design of this edition. imentamy. 

The footnotes are copious and in- ■ ' .^teegmuller s first volume 


ucsign oi inis euiiiun. ir e. „ . 

The footnotes are copious and in- i " .^*®®8™®Ber s first volume 
formative throughout; but when showed us Flaubert through the 
ca,’n»a.Rniii,rt armaiwac *ha fa>.»,.ai Of his educBtlon 8s E Writer, 


Sainte-Beuve cnlicizes the factual 
basis of 5'a/am/Nfid, and when 
Flaubert replies to spike most of the 
critic's guns, the scholar in Steegmul- 
u s®‘*®s *he chance to demonstrate 
the thundering power of Armientune- 
swlssenschafi. Every reference and 


this one contains the last chapter of 
his sentimental education, 

David Bellos 


Jurists: Profiles in Legal Theory 

Max Weber 

Anthony T, Kroninnn 


s,.v rawer or i^nmeriicung- „ . . „ „ 

swlssenschafi. Every reference and David Be/Zor w pr^tajor o/ Frwc/i at 
allusion, classical and modern, is lo- University of Southampton. 

cated and the sources quoted, every 

toiler in this field acknowledged. It is 

a fine display, and one can onlysil back T 

Md applaud the thoroughness of it all. I jSm\f llll^ 

The victory is as defmitive as it is aaa’W' 

Pynhic-fbrwhowiUeverannotatethe .i • BV* a 

'^Th!f£ decades of Flaubert’s life SmiCtlllCd 
coincide of course with the tong ex- - 

bmilih? ft 11 ®"*^.-”; Cervantes and the Humanist Vbion: 

SnWerh ‘"(by '“jiffs! ‘T^ “™'“ 

r isbSS? 


, , J • ^ wuupAt ui uia uuicr wnuilBS. 

wciol^y** ™ mierpretadon of the whole of ^ 

£9.95 paper 224 pages 

H. L. A. Hart 

Neil MacCormick 

The firat austaii^ expoaition and critique of the most 
msunguished Bnush contribudon in the twentieth cennirv to 
junspnidexice and the philosophy of law ^ 

£9.95 boards £5.50 paper 192 pages 

John Austin 

W. L. Moriaon 

This amdy ou^nea the personal, social and literacy influences ou 
Austin imd Ms work, with pnnicular emphaa^orhte i3e fo 
developing the science of law; » u« aw row m 

£6.95 paper 256 pages 

IcfeAS nnd ideologies Seties 

Law and Social Control 

by Eugrac Kameaka and Alice nrh-Soon Tav 
£fl.«fcwrdi 208 pages «-awm lay 

lustice 

Ediied by Bugrac Kunenka and Alice Erh-Soon Tay 
£8.95 boards £4.95 paper J9Z pages 
Hunan Rights 

Edited by Rusnic Konicaka anil Alice Hrh-Soon Tav 
£4.95 paper 756 pagit 
Law and Society 
TV Ciida in (.cnil IdeaU 

Edited by Rugenc Kanwnka, Robert Brown md Alice Rrb-Sooii Tav 
£8.95 bewndt £4.95 paper 148 paget ' 


of a very broad selection of the Sand 
tetters in their full context is an 
event of some importance; and 
mthough it is inconsistent with the 
ckKtnnes themselves to proclaim 
this, it is the human and emotional 
context which ^ves Flaubert’s ex- 
position of artistic principles its full 
sense. 

The hermit of Croisset. as he had 
now become definitively in the years 
covered by this, volume, was a rum- 
bustious, raucous and vul^r man in 
Compaq, and often In correspond- 
ence. Together with Turgenev, he 
SP®u* ^Barter 1873 as a house-guest al 
Nohant, George Sand's diary entries: 
Haubert puu on a skirt and tries 
the fandango . . . Flaubert talks with 
animation and humour, -but all to do 
with himself, Turgenev, who is much 
more inlcreillng, can hardly get a 
word in . . .lam tired, worn out, by 
my dear Flaubert. I love him very 
much ... but his personality is too 
obstreMrous”. In many of the let- 
ters, that grating, obstreperous per- 
sonality throws out opinions and otti- 
tudes of quite stunning silliness, 
oreoMonally of brutal lactTcssness, ns 
when he tells George Sand that 
"women are the cause of all our 
woes". It is no doubt easier to be 


Cervantes and the Humanist Vbion: 
a study of four exemplary novels 
by Alban K. Forcione 
Princeton University Press, £30.50 
ISBN Q 691 06521 7 

In this latest addition to his growing 
list of authoritative works on Cer- 
vantes Professor Forcione sets out to 
restore Cervantes to the intellectual 
context of Erasmian humanism. 

His purpose is to show that Cer- 
vantes is not the representational 
wnter he has often been taken to be 
and that the key to those texts which 
have either resisted literal interpreta- 
tion or been reduced by it to embar- 
rassing simplicities lies in complex 
and ambivalent codes of reference 
that are rooted in ihe traditions and 
thinking of Cervantes's age. For- 
aone’s great strength is that he 
va ues all critical aids - those of 
cultural, intellMual and • historical 
sciiolarsblp as well as those of close 
textual analysis - and uses them ex- 
pertly ant) rigorously, 

Forelone’s approach illuminates 
four of the exemplary tales that have 
in different ways proved problematic- 
al. ti celoso ex/««ierio, normally re- 

ESfi "f y'® conventionally 
perf^ of the tales, is shown in its 
final, revised version to have moved 
away from ^nl or satirical interests 
ir? “/***■*** of symbolisrti and liter- 
ary ^mg which eirolorei the nature 
^ freedom in n richer, more pro- 

• “PPcnlin^y romantic La 
gwi//fl is presented as a sophisti- 
Sf *mft*^**^*^“* ?” of Erasmian ideals 
of marriage, family and state La 


woes . It is no doubt easier lu be ot marriatta rnmii.. . i 
amused by the snorlings of a walrus /we«a de 
of genius at the wfe djstancc of a Kcularlzed mSfde ii 




Edward Arnold 

■41 Bedford Square, Loudon ^CIB 3DQ 


hui^red years than j( was for 
Flaubert’s friends, and one is struck 
by the tolerance and love that he 
seems to have been able to rely on 
frorii George Sand in particular. She 
believed in- Flauberfs wisdom and 


providence shares the credit for 5 
™ o“>®omc with human ageJts” 
Sn« confirms the pre^ 

S ^ wiHiirl the secular 

it is (he chapter on- El Lieenclado 


the world of order, reason and au 
thentic freedom suggests a dualism 
that has much in common with Ihe 
Counter-Reformation emphasis on 
the darker side of human nature and 
experience. 

In the very selective represenlaiion 
of seventeenth-century thinking pre- 
sented here Calderdn is consistently 
used as a typical proponent of the 
sort of inhumane desengano to which 
Forcione opposes Cervantes, But de- 
seuMho was not a monolithic vision 
of neartless and unrelieved gloom 
convinced of man’s depravity that 
denied this world to preach the next. 
It came In different shades and 
strengths. Axially it denied not 
but musion - whether this emerged 
as realism or pessimism depended on 
the point of view, the temperament, 
even the moment. Forcione himself 
refers us to this spectrum when he 
talks of “the general satirical aim of 
the work [Don Quixote] to deseim- 
liar". What does the ending of the 
Quixote represent if not revelation 
the serene rejection of illusion at the 
moment of death? If liberation 
redemption are achieved in El eeloso 
extremeho, they are not achieved in 
and for this world. Cervantes's works 
are not bereft of otherworldly 
trajectories. For Forcione desengano 
seems to rule out literary ambiva 
lence. But if, as he suggests, 
criterion for literaiy openness is a 
rejection of the rigid structure of 
definitive pronouncement, (hen the 
inability or critics to agree on the 
interpretation of any or Ihe major 
Spanish writers of the period suggest 
that they too were artists and 
creators rather than preachers, philo 
sophers or establishment propagan- 
dists. 

This qualification apart, Forcione's 
book is impressive, a work by an 
initiate for initiates, a monument to 
the allure of scholarship (the foot- 
notes rival the text in length) at (he 
service of critical ingenuity. The 
effect is dazzling but at fint, 
perhaps, alienating. The prose fre- 
quently threatens to collapse into the 
hermetic opacity of much modern 
academic criticism and for some 
tastes the extended discussion of 
other works, the detailed reference.^ 
to cultural, intellectual and historical 
context, might be too self-indulgent 
But that it IS a magisterial contnbu 
tlon to Cervantes studies there can 
be no doubt. No one who reads it 
thoroughly can fail (o emerge from 
the experience illuminated and much 
better informed. 

Melveena McKendrick 

Meiveena McKendrick is a fellow of 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

Edited by John Warden, Orpheus: the 
meramorp/iorir of a myth is a collection 
of essays on the figure of Orpheus as 
portrayed in Virgil and Ovid, Renaiss- 
ance. art, the operas of Peri and 
^nleverdi, and Calderdn’s play El 
Divino Orfeo. (University of Toronto 
Pressk £2^5U.) 
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Pascal 

guides 

A student!!' Guide to 
Programming in Pascal 
by L.V. Atkinson 
Wiley, £4.95 
ISBN0471 104027 
16-part video series, £9011,00 
ISBNO 471 10401 9 
Pascal at Work and Play 
by R.S. Forsyth 

Chapman & Hall, £15.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 04 12 23370 3 nnd 23380 0 

Both of these books on Pascal are 
directed at those who have no experi- 
ence of programming. Atkinson aims 
CO teach now to write Pascal programs 
which are transparent, efficient and 
secure; and 1 believe that he succeeds 
on all three counts. He gradually 
introduces the constructs of Pascal, 
providing about tOO programs and 
about IW exercises for the reader to 
solve. 

There seems little agreement about 
the order in which constructs of a 
programming language should be 
taught; here arrays and records are 
(aught in the last three chapters, topics 
that i v/ould have preferred to see 
earlier; on the other hand, buffer- 
varables, get and put are advanced 
concepts, which Atkinson introduces 
in chapter five. 

The book is accompanied by a 
I6-psrt video series, each chapter 
corresponding to a video session fast- 
ing about 30 minutes. Although it is 
possible to use the book without (he 
video series, this latter requires the text 
because it covers the material at a fast 
pace. Some points, however, are better 
expressed on the video than in the 
book; and even though a television 
screen Is limited to about ten lines of 
program text, I found that the sessions 


on breaking a problem into procedures 
and on declaring variables locally were 
more successfiiuy accomplished on the 
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Blaise Pascal (162^1662), inventor of several early metal calculating machines. 
Taken ftromP/oMeers of Computing by F. Gareth Asburst, published by Frederick 
Muller at £7.9S. 


The Sun, Our Stnr 
by Robert W. Noyes 
Hnrviitd University Press. £I6.(IM 
ISBN 0 074 «543.5 7 

The study of the Sun is one of the 
most exciting branches of tisironomy 
Ht the present lime. It has tradition- 
ally played n central role in astrophy- 
sics because, as our closest star, the 
Sun provides n unique opportunity 
for detailed study uf cosmical pioces- 
ses at work. 

Fifteen years ago solar astronomy 
bad become .something of a backwa- 
ter, will) many of the nblost nstro- 
nomers changing their interests to 
mon: distant and exotic objects. 
However, this trend has recently 
been reversed and solar astronomy is 
undergoing a renaissance for several 
reasons. Spectacular observations 
from recent satellites (such as Sky- 
lab) and high-resolution ground- 
based telescopes have transformed 
our view of the Sun, and (here have 
been enormous advances in solar 
plasma physics theory, which de- 
scribes the subtle interaction between 
the Sun's magnetic field and its plas- 
ma atmosphere. Also, the link be- 
tween the Sun nnd the study uf other 
stars, (he so-called ’‘solar-stellar con- 
nexion". hns been given a new lease 
of life by (he discovery of solar-type 
activity on other stars. 


video than in the book. 

Forsyth takes just 180 pages to 
introduce most of Pascal. The rest of 
the book (100 pages) then provides 
four case-studies; a four-tape sort, 
finding the shortest path in a network, 
simulation of a football game and a 
Go-Moku playing program, each pre- 
seiuing a large program (most are ab- 
out ICTsidesTong), 

Although Forsyth states that tiie best 
way of achieving competence as a 
programmer “is to write programs, and 
plenty of them", his book does not 
encourage the reader to do so. During 
the first 90 pages the author introduces 
variables, assignments, expressions, 
simple input/output, loops, condition- 
als, procedures and functions. About 
eight programs are given in the text and 
eisht (Ujutions arc set for the reader lo 
solve, ilius the book does not present 
enough illustrations in a simple context 
of the constructs of Pascal and it docs 
hot test the reader’s understanding of 
those constructs. 

^ The author also states that the 
second best way of achieving compe- 
tence as a programmer is to read 
nonitrivial programs and see how they 
wrk’l. Altnough reading such prog- 
rams is beneficial, there is still a need 
for a programmer to understand how 
fo build non-trivial programs. Unfor- 
tunately, the case-study programs are 
presented with very few oetails of how 
ihev were cnnatnirtpH. 


‘O^were constructed. 

There are three other problems, 
^irat, the author uses non-standard 
^al; reading booleans, enumerated 
:^sand strings, an otherwise: part to 
* wse statement, a predefined type 
. «if8. and input and output are not given 
■0 the program heading. Although 
thosi of these arc mentioned as being 
pon-standard, the extensions are used 
throughout the book. 

Second , there are many examples of 
™ort identifiers. Although these may 
,if «(cusable in some c^umstances, 
“PP®arance In the case-studies 
[nakes the 10-page programs difficult' 
Finally, there are some mis- 
sing statements*, "in practice, most 
^Pliers have some sort of limitation". 
° 'h* number of dimensions to an 
®n-ays may be compared for 
pWhiyj "in practice most compilers 
omul arrays of files”; "records cannot 
‘^^Vfeanjr fields which.pre files”; NIL i?- 


a standard identifier; "dispose(p) may 
de-allocate all storage cells allocated 
later than p as well” as the storage that 
p points to. 

Even though Atkinson does not 
cover as much material as Forsyth, his 
is the better book and I would be happy 
to recommend it to my students. 

Barry Cornelius 

Barry Cornelius w a lecturer in compu- 
ter studies at the University of Hull. 

Curved 

space-time 

Classical Fields: general relativity 
and gauge theory 
by Moshe Camiell 
Wiley, £37.25 

ISBN 0 471 86437 4 

The problem of unification of gravity 
with the other forces of nature (elec- 
tromagnetic, radioactive and nuclear) 
is one which occupied Einstein for 
the last 30 years ot his lifc.^ In spite 
of his careful and powerful scrutiny, 
ns well as that by many other scien- 
tists since then, the problem has de- 
fied solution. 

There have been many exciting de- 
velopments in the unravelling of the 
structure of the other forces of na- 
ture, of which the most dramatic - 
the collection of increasingly better 
evidence for the existence of the 
intermediate vector boson predicted 
by the unification of electromagnet 
ism and radioactivity by Salam and 
Weinberg - has only just occurred. 
But this increase has still left the gap 
between gravity and the other forces 
as wide as ever. Any attempt to 
unify these must take account of the 
presently understood aspects of each 
side; it u thought that Einstein failed 
because he tried to make everything 

'°?Ia£ SMd*Sat and accepted that 


Having said t{iat and accepted that 
the promem is still as intellectually 
challenging as it has ever been, v/t 
must recognize that the problem is 
extremely difficult even to beon. 
This is because we know from Ein- 
stein's great contribution that gravity 
corresponds to curvature of space- 
time. It is an intrinsic feature of the 
world in which we live, based on the 
fact that the motion of matenal 
bodies in a gravitational ueld is only 
dependent on wliere the body is, not 
on the detailed features of the body 
itself. The other forces, however, are 
very different. For example, elec- 
trons in an electnc field move }n [he 
opposite direction lo positrons in the 
..same field Ca positron is the same as 


J. G. Taylor 


Taylor is professor of mathema- 
at Kiftg'! ColKg€, Londori.. 


solar uhservatory. and unravels the 
wealth of coded information present 
in a shaft of sunlight to give details 
of the clieiiiical composition nnd sur- 
face motiuiis. 

The author revenis some of the 
tricks that ustronomers use to ex- 
plore one of the most inaccessible 
places in the Llnivcrse - the interior 
'Of (he Smi. I-Ec cxplniiis the structure 
nnd inner workings including the fuel 
that mtikcs it shine unci the Iherinu- 
suit dial controls its energy produc- 
tion by nuclear reactions such that 
four tons of mailer ute turned into 
energy eucli second. Strong magnetic 
fields generated in the interior create 
sunspots where they burst through 
the solar surfiicc. Al'tlioiigh the num- 
ber nf these sunspots is known lu be 
cyclic because of an oscillating 
magnetic dynamo, iheir absence dur- 
ing the Maunder minimum from 1645 
tu ni5 is still puzzling. 

The next few chapters describe the 
Sun's Htmosphere, including the ruby 
red chromosphere and the corona 


that is revealed during solar eclipses 
ns a pale white hnlo. They also out- 
line the way in which magnetic fields 


an electron, but with opposite elec- 
tric char«). Thus electricity (and 
similarly me other forces) could nev- 
er be regarded as intrinsic features of 
space-time. Any book which 
attempts to show how gravity and 
the other forces may be similar is to 
be welcomed, since all possible simi- 
larities must be seized upon and 
scrutinized carefully to see if they 
would allow a fully-fledged unified 
theory to be constructed. 

' Looked at in this light, the present 
book should be very important. It 
presents the basic geometric theory 
of gravitation as developed since the 
time of Einstein and the theory of 
so-called gauge Gelds which now de- 
scribe matter so successfully. The 
first two-thirds of the book is de- 
voted to gravitation proper, and the 
remainder is devoted to gauge fields 
and their interrelation mth gravita- 
tional fields. Both parts are very 
thorough in the way the various 
topics are discussed, although for 
gauge fields this is limited nearly 
completely to description of the pure 
gauge field aspect and only half a 
page to the Salam-Weinberg theory. 

Given the author's interest as a 
classical relativist, that is possibly 
understandable. However, the book 
has a rather dated appearance, espe- 
cially b^ause the crucial problem of 
unifying the disparate forces is not 
discussed in any satisfactory way. 
The great developments of unified 
gauge theories of the past two de- 
cades were based on the search for 
theories which were sensible when 
quantum effects were included. This 
criterion of having a happy marriage 
between quantum mechames and the 
force ' Geiw of interest has so for 
proved impossible to satisfy for grav- 
ity. Or6at effort is presently being 
put into finding a unified theory 
which also satisfies this criterion. 
Some researchers hope that this will 
only be possible if matter interacts in 
a very special way. The best candi- 
date for this is supergravity, which, 
can also represent the other forces in 
a geomeinc fashion if they corres- 
pond to curvatures in higher dimen- 
sions which arise naturally in si^r- 
gravity, llicre is no mention of su- 
pergravity and only a disparaging 
one to higher-dimensional app- 
roaches in Carmeli’s book. 

These criticisms do not allow me 
to recommend the book unreserved- 
ly. For a presentation of mathematic- 
al techniques and of classical gravita- 
tion, the Wk is very good; Tor any 
insight into where the important de- 
velopments and real difficulties lie, 1 
feel it Is not at all satisfactory. 


m recent saiciiiics tsuui aKv- j|,^ corona to (wo million de- 

t) and liigh-resolution groun<^ grees (by comparison witli the sur- 
icd lelesctyes have iriinsfoTmcd icinperalurc of only .six 

r view of the Sun, and there have thousand oegrees). iilthough the de- 
:n enormous udvjinccb m solar pp^ess are nl present a 

isma physia theory, which de- mniter of intense debate. Tncy show 
ibes the subtle interaction between |]^g exciting new discoveries from the 
! Sun s magnetic field and Skylab snlcllitc concerning the corun- 

I jitmiisphere. Also, the link be- p^nlosions (known as solar flares) 
ren Che Sun and the study of other coroiin from 

rs. the so-called solar-stellar con- winds are known to emanate. 

‘‘/ft In a final section, the author pre- 

^ solar-type mounting evidence for » 

[ivity on other stars. connexion between the Sun's activity 

? "'5 and our climate, although the 

captured the mood of the wlar re- mechanisms involved have ftill not 
naissance and described the new discovered. He also debates the 

possible role of solar power ns a 


Suns behaviour wth marvellous cla^ partial solution lo the world’s energy 
ily and great cnjhus'asm In a ucid Siortage. And finally, he tells £l 
style helias succeeded admirably in future evolution of our 

suinmarizmg the mportnnl res ills of ^^ich will end up in ten billion 


current research for a wide aiidicnM. state 

Throughout, he discusses the histor- ^ 

ical background and has a wonderful Throughout, the author presents 
knack oidescribing simply the basic ideas clearly for the non-specialist 
physical processes withouMhe use of cneaBinB style that maltcs it a 


rears time in the bizarre stellar state 


mathematical eauations. The book is gfciit pleasure to reud. 1 can recom- 
attraciivcly produced and nchly illus- end the book most highly. 


atiraciivciy prooucco ano nuny mus- „,cnd the book most highly. 

trnted. 2— i 

Noyes begins with :i description nf p i» Pripat 

the way the Sun was born from a mean 

contracting cloud of dust and vapour ran .v .■« 

five billion years ago. He compares driest i.s reader in applied 

the present overall properties of (he tnothentaltcs at the .University, of St 

Sun, such as size, distance, bright- '^ffdrem. 

ness and temperature, with those of Volumes two and three ot the Hand- 
other stars, laying great emphasis on book of Artificial Intelligence have 
the important rcHe of the magnetic been published by E*ilman. Volume 


other stars, laying great emphasis on 
the important rcue of the magnetic 


of the magnetic 


field in almost uTl the phenomena of two, edited by A vron Barr and Edward 
— *!._ o — Ik. i. »-_! — 1 — ^ _.j available “* 


interest on the Sun today, its magne 


Feigenbaum 


tic activity causes many effects on .£ 22 . 50 . coven features of AE program- 


the Earth, such as (he disturbance of 
communications and electric power 
transmission after a solar flare or the 
beautiful aurora borealis. There may 
even be subtle linknges that affect 
our climate and weather. He then 
describes what we could deduce ab- 
out tlie properties of the quiet solar 
surface from a visit to a modern 


ming languages, expert systems, and 
automatic programming. Volume 
three, edited by Paul R. Cohen and 
^ward A. Feigenbaum and available 
at £28.50, contains chapters on models 
of cognition, automatic deduction, vi- 
sion, Teaming, and planniM, as well as 
an index, bibliography, anocumulative 
index for all three volumes. 


OPERAnOMAL AMPLIFIER EXPERIMENTAL MANUAL 

OeoTM B dayton. Principtd Lecturer, 

Physics Department, Uverpool Polytechnic 
Operational ampNfiera are the most frequently used active devices in 
present day analogue elecinanic systems and an appreciation of their 
practical c^bilitaes and limitations is essential for all designers and 
users of electronic analogue systems. 

This manual gives experimental experience to students undertaking 
courses on operation^ ampllfiets and Iheir applications. All 
experiments are based on the use of a simple test board - detaUs of 
which are given. Diagrams showing Ihe lead connections required for 
each experiment are given and test measurements which provide a 
means oi evaluating circuit performance are suggested. 

This manual although it can serve as a 'stand along' guide, is a 
companion to the auihorte very successful OperatlonarAmpHlleiiB, 
^kI Edition. 

144pmes 216 x138mm llluslrated April 1983 
Sof Icover 0 4% 01239 0 £6.95 HardcoverO 408 01240 4 £13.00 

0PERAH0NAL AMPLIFIERS second Ediiion 

QeormBdaylon, Principal Lecturer, 

Physics apartment, Liverpool Polytechnic 

Hardcover 416 pages 216 x138mm iilustraled 
0408 00370 7 1979 £12.50 


In of thsM Hies in ivdaUs Ihmi Ilia 
iEPOST tadWy > no atanip imM M mi 


nMsbore. Ptean mite ne of our 
IngframwilMiiOwUK. 
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Butterworths Books- 


Positive 
help in 
teaching 
the law 


Davies: Local Government 
Law 

IB^Kalth Daviea, ma. llu. jp. ' 
Datpiiiat, Readai in Law, Univaialtv 
of Readinp 

Hardcovor CIB.00nel 
Sofccovar CII.95noi 

Hoggett and Pearl: 

The Famfly. Law and 
Society — Cases and 
Maierlals 

ByBMHosaoit,MA, Dairiaior. 
Reodai in Law, Univeiiity of 
Mancheaier unif D 8 Paail, MA, a D. 
PM), Bonisior, Fallow and Olrecioral 
Sludias In Law, FiKwilliamCoMufia, 
CwibrldBH 

Hardcover £26.00nal 
Sod cover CI6.96ne( 

Storey: Conveyancing 

By I R Storay, Solidlor, Sanior 
Laciurai In Law ai Tieni Poivtechnic 

Sod cover C12,E0net 


newieditiori's 


Northeyand Leigh: 
Introduction to Company 
Law 

Tlilrdcdiilon 

Ov L H Leigh, BA. LLB. PhD. RoadL-r 
III Low, London Scliool of 
Economica; V H Joffa, VA. LLB, 
Bflirlaiar, Lecturer in Law, Lontlon 
School ol Economics npc) D GoWberg. 
LLM. Bain'sier 

Hardcover Cig,50nei 
Soft cover flZ.SSnei 

Smith and Hogan: 

Criminal Law 

Fifth edlilon. 

By J G Smith, ma. llb, Bariisiei, 
ProleaaM ol Common Law, 
UnEveiiitvof Nottingham and 
Brian Hogan, llo, Bamaler, 
Profeesoi of Law, Universllv of Leeds 

Hardcover C27.00 net approx. 
Soft cover nV.OOnet approx. 

Smith and Wood: 

Industrial Law 

Socond Edition. 

By I T Smith. MA, LLB. Barrister, 
Senior LacUirer in Law. University of 
EiUt Angliuand Sir John Wood, 

CBE. LLM. BBiiiater, Professor of Law, 
Univorsity of Sheltleld, Chatiman ot 
the Central Aibitration Commilieo 

Ha/rl covor C21.00nat 
Snftcovor C13.96not 

Street on Torts 

Savonihodlllon, 

By Harry Street. CBE. PhD. LlO. fba. 
SoUcIlof, Profesaor of English Law, 
Univaiaiiy of Menchoaier 

Hardcover £24,00 net 
Soft cover £16.95 not 


ButiarwMih B Co IPuUahaid Lid.. Botough Giaen. SevMiciLa, Kent TN IB BPH 
idiomwtser 


^ Company Law 

Sth edition June 1983 

^ Kenneth Smith and Denis Kuenan 
The rirth edition of this successful and well-established book 
now has deiails of the 198 1 Companies Act fully integrated 
into the text. Diagrams have been added to clarify difricult 
aspects of the 1980 Companies Act and the already 
comprehensive appendix of cases now covers Section 9 of the 
European Communities Act 1972. 

Paper/5J8pp/JSBN0 273 OI953/£8.95 

Also... 

English Law - 7th edition/£8.95 
Mercnnllle Law - 5th edition/£9.95 

The Law of Defective Premises 
* Anthony Speaight and Gregory Stone 
With a foreword by the Honourable Mr Justice Wood 
This text defines and clarifies areas of uncertainty in this new- 
branch of the law and is valuable reading for all taw students. 
Cascd/226pp/ISBN 0 273 01770 5/£!5 

Coming soon 

Land Law 
September 1983 
Patrick J Dalton 

A comprehensive and authoritative introduction to an area 
of law which is traditionally regarded as a notoriously 
difficult and complicated subject. The book presents a 
modern explanation of t^e principles of land law and focuses 
on everyday problems to show how the law is responsive to 
the changing needs and expectations of society. 
Paper/424pp/ISBN 0 273 0I8S8 2/£9.95 

Inspeciioii copies of rU books (except The Low of D^ectlve Premises) are 
BVBlIable io leachen and L*ctureri on 30 days Tree approval. Simply write to: 

' The Inspecllon Copy Depamacnl, Pitman Books. 118 lM>na Acre, 
LoDdatiWC2E9AN 
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LAW 


The way 
that you 
say it 


Linguistic Evidence: language, power 

and strategy in the courtroom 

by \VilUam M. O'Barr 

Academic Press, £15.60 

ISBN 0 12 523520 8 

Written words matter and advocacy 
is regarded n.t an arl. Whether or not 
lannuagc is power, it is a powerful 
tool which lawyers have deliberately 
and siiccessfutly employed. What is 
less widely known is that the form in 
which language Is presented may be 
an important part of the message and 
the way it is received. Form may 
give social infbmialion about the 
spenkcr, his situ.ition and his rela- 
tionship to the audience. It is form in 
this sense with which this book is 
concerned. 

Mr O’ Barr and colleagues at Duke 
University set out to examine the 
paHems of language used in trial 
courts and the strategic use of lan- 
guage by courtroom participants, in 

C articular by witnesses. Some ISO 
ours of courtroom speech were tape 
recorded and analysed. Four patterns 
of speech variation ('‘pawernil” ver- 
sus “powerless” speech style, narra- 
tive versus fragmented testimony, 
hyper-correct versus formal style, 
and simultaneous speech by lawyers 
and witnesses^ were selected for in- 
tensive investigation. Short excerpts 
to testimony were then re-enacted by 
lay people, played to groups of stu- 
dents and the responses or the stu- 
dents to various questions compared 
to the responses of other student 
groupe who listened to structured 
variations (in form) of the same ex- 
cerpts. 

There is in this book a great deal 
of general, discursive discussion, nut 
underpinned by any obvious concep- 
tual thinking, and the substance of 
the findings is confined to a few 
pages in the middle. Although some 
nave suggested that the use of 
powerlesslanguage is gender-related. 
It is suggested (on the basis of weak 
observ^ons and impressionistic 
data) that it is more a function of 


/ j ® 


'jV ^ 



Jeremy Bentham: engraving from a portrait by G. Watts. 


social powerlessness. Experiments 
(based on a small, edited excerpt 
taken from the testimony of a single 


witness) showed for both male and 
female witnesses that the use of the 
“powerless" style produced consis- 
tently less favourable reactions to the 
witness than did the use of the 
“powerful” style of testimony. Simi- 
larly, It appeared that witnesses who 
eschewed Wpercorreci speech pat- 
terns, testified with minunal assist- 
ance from the lawyer and who re- 
sisted attempts by opposing counsel 
to cut short their remarks, enhanced 
their credibility by making a more 
favourable impression on the student 
observers. 

The author seems confident in his 
work. “We do not believe" be. writes, 
“that the subjects or the situation in 
which our studies were conducted 
limit or diminish in any way the 
rignificance of the general findings". 

1 am less confident. The fact that il- 
ls limited Io one court area in Northi 
Carolina which Is said to have “typical- 
ity" (of what is not disclosed), inai the 
jurors were students and the judges law- 
siudents, that there is no or madciiuaic 
discussion of the nature of the subject 
groups or of ihu limitations uf ex- 
perimental Inboratoiy cxcrdsos of the 
kind employed, maybe some indication 
of wcaknes.ses. But there is worse still. 

Although the author does appreci- 
ate that other matter$, such as de-. 
Rieanour, may be of significance to 
Jurors or judges, he fails to tako into 
account the .non-linguistic context of 
language use which is central to what 
tve. understand Bs medniiig. pits of 
testimony, abstracted from' reality, 
divorced noni rioiions ot power, stai 
tus. Influence^ demeanour and ihe 
like, .will feveal llmitca information, 
no mutter how: dose the aiialyris. 


That these findings might be of 
some value to those who think that 
witnesses should be coached is con- 
ceivable but unlikely. They will cer- 
,tainly have no value in other set- 
!lings. No epistemological issue is 
roised, no question of any signifi- 
cance: the trivial and marginal is 
eiven centre stage. If sociolinguistics 
has a contribution to make to the 
study of law (and I believe it has), 
the case for it is not made out, 
rather it is damaged, in this slight 
hut not short volume. 

Actually, the book does inadver- 
tently demonstrate one feature of 
language which sometimes is seen in 
courts of law; that lack of substance' 
is rarely disguised by long-winded- 
ness. Sometimes it is what you say 
not the way that you say it that gets 
results. 

Michael McConviUe 

Dr McCmville is a senior lecturer in 
law at the University of Oirniingliani. 


Legal 

obligation 


Euays on Bentham: Jurisprudence 
and political theory 
by H. L. A. Hart 

Oxford University Press. £15.00 and 
£4.95 

ISBN 0 19 825348 6 and 825468 7 

Its a measure of H. L. A. Hart's 
stature in contemporary philosophy 
of law that this collection of essays 
will be read as much for its intima- 
tions of Hart's own jurisprudential 
development as for its insights into 
the mind of Jeremy Bentham, Bri- 
tain's foremost legal theorist of the 
early nineteenth century. 

Hart presents Bentham as an only 
partially recognized forerunner of 
modern deonlic logic and theory of 
meaning and as the originator of a 


subtle and essentially correct positi- 
vistic legal theory from which we 
have still much to learn. Many read- 


Hart's own jurisprudence, as set 
out in The Concept of Law, is both a 
critique and a refinement of n Benth- 
amite imperative theory of law. 
Several ot the essays in this book 
develop Hart's earlier criticisms, par- 
ticularly in connexion with the ioeas 
of sovereignty and legally limited 
government, and the inability of the 


imperative theory to explain legal 
obligation and legal validity. Howev- 
er, a recurrent tnemb in the book is 


ers will already be familiar with 
these, the major topics of his collec- 
tion, as all but one of the essays 
have already appeared in various 
journals. Sonic, such as “Legal Pow- 
ers” and “Legal Rights” have been 
very influential.' Others, such as 
“Legal Duty and Obligation''- and 
“Natural Rights: Bentham and John 
Stuart Mill” are not so' well known. 
Two of the css^s, "Bentham and 
Becenria” and "Tnc United States of 
America” are of largely historical in- 
terest. but the impression left by the 
.essays as a whole is that of a formid- 
able attempt in draw together many 
of Benlhnm's pioneering analyses of 
i^gal concepts which hnvc been cul- 
led. with prodigious labour, from his 
unmanageably voluminous works. 
Beniham's “method of detail" may 
have led him to write more than we 
could ever hope to read for 
ourselves, hut, through the medium 
of Hart's skilful selectivity and ele- 
Vfc can now enjoy many 
qf the fnilts of his fertile mind. 


that Beniham’s complex analyses 
give us helpful pointers towards 
more tenable positions. Thus Hart is 
at pains to defend Bentham's rigid 
separation of law and morals, ancTin 
this connexion presents economical 
and devastatingly effective counter- 
arguments to the natural law tenden- 
cies in the works of Lon Fuller and 
Ronald Dworkin. 

In a final chapter, not previously 
publislicd, Hnrt then responds to ihe 
challenge that it is not possible to 
give an adequate account of legal 
obligation without incorporating , a 
moral element into its analysis. 
While rejecting any imperative 
theory which terminates in the sim- 
ple notions of command and san^ 
tion, he extracts from Bentham's 
treatment of these concepts the Idea 
of "an authoritative legal reason" 
that is 

a consideration (which in simple 
systems of law may include the 
giving of n command) which is 
recognized at least in the practice 
of the Courts, in what I term their 
rule or rules of recognition, as 
constituting a reason for action 
and decision of a very special kind. 
Reasons of this kind I term 
‘peremptory and conlent-indepen- 
aent' and they constitute fegal 
guides to action and legal stan- 
dards of evaluation (page 18). 
Hart argues that such content-inde- 
pendent peremptory reasons char- 
acterize a distinctive normative alli* 
tude, quite different from a mere 
“habit of obedience”, which is cen- 
tral to the notions of authority and 
•law-making. 

Legal philosophers will examine 
this suggestion with care to see if it 
can provide the basis for an answer 
to those critics who have questioned 
the nature and status of Hail s 
famous “rule of recognition”. My 
own feeling is that, while Hart may 
have overcome some of the concep- 
tual limitations of Benthamism, he 
does so at the cost of diluting the 
theory's explanatory force which de- 
pends on its capacity to relate legal 
obligation to the wider context of 
political power. Others may well 
conclude that, until wc are provided 
with moral reasons to enable us to 
appreciate the rationale for such an 
apparently arbitrary type of special 
reason, we cannot nave an adequate 
theory of legal obligation. It remains 
to be seen, therefore, whether this 
development in Hart's thinking is a 
substantial contribution to the “dc- 
. nmtincation of law", an objective 
which, as Hart points out in his 
introduction, Bentham shared with 
his uncharitable critic, Karl Marx. 

Tom Campbell ■ 

Tom Campbell Is professor of JiirisprU' 
dence at Ine Unix'ersity of Glasgow. 
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their decisions more frequently than suggest not, but, in any event, As- 
■■ members of children's nearings in quiih's research is not an adequate 

it^niis of punitive objectives (23 such tesf of this proposition.' 
statements compared with none at The essavs in 7 imwh7.» 


LAW 

Children’s 

tribunals 

Children and Justice: decision- 
making In children's hearings and 
juvenile courts 
by Stewart Asquith 
Edinburgh University Press, £18.50 
and £9.75 

ISBN 0 85224 429 0 and 466 5 
Hie Scottish Juvenile Justice System 
edited by F. M. Martin and 
Kathleen Murray 

Scottish Academic Press, £10.50 and 
£5.50 

ISBN 0 7073 0296 X and M37 0 


statements compared with none at The essays in The Scottish Juvenile 
all). But docs this difference matter Justice System (edited by F. M. Mar- 
if Ihe decisions reached were similar? Bnd Kathleen Murray) ore aimed 
It certainly would not to Ihe child, primarily at meeting the training 
Also, to what extent can wc be sure needs of members or ihe children'^ 
that the reasons of children's hearing hearings and, as such, have three 
members were not, in fact, raliona- objectives: a description of what 
lizations? They are not meant to Actually happens in the hearings, an 
have punitive obiectives and this a.ssessment of current practice and 
might well have inhibited explicit re- Advice about improving procedures 
fercnce to such considerations. where necessary. What makes the 
Differences between hearings and hook of more general interest is the 
juvenile courts were clearer in the frequent reference to research fiml- 
nnalysis of their form and content. In higs. The possible advantages of the 
Ihe former, the children .Tnd their Scottish sy.sicm are cmphnsizcd (par- 
parents played a more active role; in ticuinriy (he low rate of referral to 
the latter, lawyers and police pro- Ihe hearings by the reporter, the 
secutors were the major contributors, individual who decides whether or 
Asquith seems to prefer the Scottish <hc child is in need of compui- 
syslcin for this reason. But again sory measures of care); but so loo is ' 
efoes this difference really matter? non-compliance with statutory pro- 
For example, on only 11 occasions cedural requirements. Since only 6 
did members of the hearings disagree <^nt or children's hearing mem- 
with the recommendation made in hers thought that observance of such 
the soci.tl inquiry report compared requirements was an important 


Iau^ hv f M Marlin and difference really matter? non-compliance with statutory pro- 

? ffJn Miirrliv example, on only 11 occasions «dural requirements. Since only 6 

Katnieen murray rii. «n .j did members of the hearings disagree per cent of children's hearing mem- 

Scottish Academic Press, £10.50 and recommendation made in ^rs thought that observance of such 

£5.50 the soci.il inquiry report compared requirements was an important 

ISBN 0 7073 0296 X and 0337 0 With .30 such occasions among the uspect of an ideal hearing, one must 

In Anril t971 Scotland abolished the ntagistrates. This suggests that, de- be weptical about the extent to 

spitc thcif Contributions, parents and wliich this can be improved by 


Ii^ rmirt md e«tahliqlied a new contributions, parents and wii cn ims can oe improvea oy 

of dMlinVwith ■ 

system or acaimg wiin oeiinquem jgQ| 5 njj,g reached. in debates about juvenile justice. 

None of Asquith's findings is sur- j* « impormnl to distinguish riietoric 
caiiea cmiaren s neariiigs. ine main • • Af.gr a|i PnoTnnd the from practice. Asquith demonstrates 

change was that decisions about chil- g smg^ A^ej- aU. m England the Scottish system is not as 

dren were to be made in terms of ‘•no loung reruns ACi „diMl nr as imlniie -i« k Haimed a 

their best Interests rather than on 1^69 was never fuirv implemented radical or as unique as is claimed. A 


their best Inter^^^^ 1^69 was never fulfy Implemented radical or as unique as is claimed. A 

iStM «nd so its welfare ideology and pro- is “wliich sl^ better?” 

of .he offence and individoal re.poo- gjt.off the groonJ (a Se'rK Leh fran, 


sibilitv The new system was de- point Asquith does not make expli- Answers to mis oenve ns much irom 

SID my. ine new system wu uc r Nevertheless Awuith c«indud« personal taste as from research find- 

senbed as “unique” and "radical’; f'H; l^^rtheless. Asqu^^^^^ ^ 


scrineo as unique ana raaicai , • . j tribunals are verv for both are systems for con- 

and many involved in the juvenile couris ana iriounais are very . rfeiinou-nrv a more imnnr 
iiiuira svstem in Enoland (which re- different forms of proceedings and ‘rolling oeunquency. A more impor- 
justice system in iingiana twmen re . . . structure inffcences *ant question is how can we create a 

tamed the juvenile court) looked IV? siracuire iniiuences * ‘ c i„otire whi^h 

with favour on the Scottish innova- 'sh®owT is' ^ pr^a^ promotes both procedural and Jub- 

lon which both these books de- dedsioSSi^ stantive justice/Nehher jurisdiction 

~areas, which did not have a common ™''rently provides this. 

In the early chapters of Children philosophy or ideology in the first 71 j 

and Justice, Asquith sets out his place, difiered. The real question is Allison MorriS 

“conceptual groundwork”. What this whether such dilferences are inherent 

amounts to is a discussion of free will jn the structures. The experience of Allison Morris is lecturer in criminol- 

and determinism, their association the American juvenile courts would ogy at the University of Cambridge. 


with different philosophies of crime 
control and deterministic theories of 
crime causation. This is familiar 
enough territory but will be hard- 
going for the general reader and is 
not crucial to an understanding of 
the empirical study in the latter naif 
of the book. 


Snakes and 
ladders 


er, but in countries where there is a 
free press and political opposition is 
permitted an adverse report can be a 
source of considerable political 
embarrassment and consequently 
represents a reasoniibly elTcclive 

niere Asquith compares Ihe prac- ■ But tor 'his very reason, 

tice of decision-making in children's The intematlonHl Law of Human governments have refused to 

hearings In one area of Scotland and Rights f 

in juvenile couris in one area of by Paul Sleghart Toumries toX 

as .rS'sBS 

K tSBN 0 19 876096 5 Is^tS bite. The present position is, 

■srtace, S“ r7S nnd major Attempts to provide adequate pro- & “St nrb«!S'“'’'' 
differences: the children's hearing is tection for human rights at the global prognos 
not a court of law (and so deals only level have been impeded by the fact Unlike most authors of collections 
with uncontested cases), punitive me- that the subject is an ideological in this field, Mr Sleghart does not set 
asures (such as fines, detention cen- football: states are glad to wax indig- out the texts in their entirety, one 
tre and attendance centre orders) arc nant at the misdeeds of their potilical after the other; instead, he breaks 
hot available to it and there is no opponents, but are cxceedin^y red- down die substantive rights into 
right to legol representation before cent about criticizing their friends, heading.H and sets out the roleyant 


‘npunal and the ideology of its prac- states with a relatively high degree of machinery for the uiterpreiaiion, ap- 

tiUoners. Asquith claims to nave political and cultural homogeneity; plication, enforcement and sup^i- 

lested this suggestion. ’ there are, however, very few regions sion of the treaty obli^tions. The 

To do so he eontrjwts the re- where these conditions can be repro- book has been witten by a prach- 
snnnLe • contrasu the re- . . pnmarily for practitioners, and 

Knd thu E'h]'r,'S!‘7l,?'c6?r S“eful perusal of the inslrumenB there iS very l.W speeidati™ discus- 

Vef*!^ .'nr.i r-grlnfee™« S. ,'hJ vEMl'^nrlshed 

into consid- garos* the tables showing which states have rati- 

S , Shi? ewn th^^^ Conven- fied what instruments, with what re- 

wntent and fo™'SnnteriSfon ini be appropria^telv de^nbed servadons. and so on. 

variety of juvenile courts and chil- a* ? 8®™« Such a desiM does have its draw- 


variciy of juvenile courts and 
orens hearings were analysed. 


snakes for applicants, ladders for framented approach 

nnuarnm^ntc. Furthermore. the ..ni,<ici it «wrv rlimcuU to Bonredate 


_ ^ ' governments. Furthermore, the maj^es it very difficult to apbredate; 

^^rally speaking, members of machinery for supervising compliance meaning or significance of a par-| 
raildren's hearing gave more fe rarely adequate. All of these jjcuiar instrument. Also, the author'sl 
^ight to welfare considerations and treaties envisage some sort of system fefusal to engage in speculation or 
^^gistrates to judicial. But it was whereby states report on the prog- argument will inevitably mean that 
F|9te complex than this: children's ress they have made in implementing (jiQgu seriously concerned with a par- 
^jjnne members did give weight to the rights in question, but experience have to seek further 

j^aal considerations and magis- shows that states are not zealous in au|jg||tenment elsewhere. (In this' 

to welfare factors in certain reporting their own misdeeds, and (^^exion, it is unfortunate that the | 

Asquith con- there may be little that an interna- hibiiography is so short.) Neverthe-j 
that when die type of offence, tional committee can do if its only ^his volume will undoubtedly: 
‘“number of cha^s and the num- powers are those of commenting on he an extremely valuable. 

Pf®viou9 offences were held national reports. . , . reference source. ' 

very few signifl- The most effective system which 

®‘“®ronces between the juvenile has yet been devised is one whereby : 

a_^ hearing in the import- individuals whose rights have been -- ^”1 ^ 

a. 7- to judicial considerations, violated can go to an Imparhal inter- Maurice Mendelson 

.219?**“ .sugguts that “apparently national tribunal having the power to ! 

baS of investigate their compraints and pub- is fellow of a St \ 


51 : very different reasons". 
®«s, for example, justified 


the judgment is only a piece of pap- Johns Loiiege. uxjoru. 


Law from Oxford 

Some major books 

Administrative Law 

H.W.R.Wade, Q.C. 

The rapid growth of administrative law has been called by Lord Diplock 
'the greatest achievement of the English courts in my judicial lifetime'. 

This achievement Is the theme of Professor Wade's book, which has now 
reached its fifth edition In the short space ol 22 years. £25 
paperback £17.50 

The International Law of the Sea 

Volume I 

' D. P. O'Connell, edited by I. A. Shearer 

This is the first of two volumes devoted to a comprehensive treatment of 
the international law of the sea. The basic principles and doctrines are 
surveyed hietorically and analysed critically in the light of the United 
Nations Third Conference on the Law of the Sea. £40 

The International Law of Human Rights 

Paul Sleghart 

This book Is designed to provide a self-contained textbookof the 
substantive International law of human rights. It explains the subject and 
sets out, right by right, the relevant texts of Ihe eight major international 
instruments and their interpretation by competent Independent 
intemationallnstitutlons and by Ihe superiorcourtsof 30 countries, in 
nearlyl.OOOdecidedcases. £45 

Policing Poilution 

A Study of Regulation and Enforcement 

Genevra Richardson, Paul Burrows, 
and Anthony Ogus 

Why dogovemments Intervene in the affairs of business? lathe use of 
thscriminal sanction an appropriate means of persuading Industry to 
comply with government controls? This book first considers these 
questions at ageneral level and then examines them with particular 
regard to government controls on the environment. £1 5 
paperback I £6.95 

Promises, Morals, and Law 

P,S.Atiyah 

'This book desen/es attention not only because It offers a radical 
re-lnterpratatlon ol promising. It also raises widarand more important 
questions. Moal obviously ft makra the reader rethink his attitude toward 
the possible croes-fertllfzatlon of legal study and philosophy. But beyond 
that it raises the often neglected problem of the relation between the law 
and social Institutions independent of it.' Joseph Rax. 

New in paperback £6.85 

Law and Modern Society 

P.S.Atlyah 

In this lucid and stimulating sun/ey , P. S. Allyah introduces the reader to a 
number of fundamental Issues about the law, the legal profession, and 
Uieadjudicatlve process. £9.95 OPUS 

Labour Law and industrial Relations 

Building on Kahn-Freund 

Edited by Lord Wedderburn, Roy Lewis, 

and Jon Clark 

The place of law In Industrial relations Is of central importance Io 
contemporary society. Otto Kahn-Freund (1 900-1 979) was the leading 
scholar in Ihe field. This book explains his eemlnal contrlkHJilon to the 
subject and seeks to build upon hie methods and hie analysis. £16.00 
Paperback £8.95 

Basic Documents in International Law 

Ian Brownlie 

Major additions to this new third edition of this collection of basic texts are 
the Convention on the Law of the Sea (P arte I to X and the first two 
sections of Part XI). and Ihe Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States. £14 ps^rbackEB.95 

European Human Rights Convention 
in Domestic Law 

A Comparative Study 
Andrew Z. DrzemezewskI 

The European Convention on Human Rights is a significant attempt to 
protect human rights on a rsgfonal, rather than national, basis. This book 
examines the legal status of the Convention, end Its Influence and 
authority In domestic courts of all the States party to it. £30 

For more Information about Oxford books on law, please write to 
Sue Miller, Oxford University Press, Walton Street, Oxford. 

Oxford University Press 
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BOOKS FOR THE LAW STUDENT . . . 

EXCLUSION CLAUSES IN 
CONTRACTS 

Second Edition 
Modern Legal Studies 
DAVID TATES 

. . stimulaUngandnwarding. . 

Solicitors' Journil 
1982 Hb 0 481 8 £878 

Pb 0 481 28690 3 £4SS 

NEGLIGENCE FOR ‘A’ LEVEL 

TONY WEIR 

Published specifically for the AEB Paper 2 Option in ‘A* 
Level Law 

1981 Pb 0 481 28980 8 £3.78 

LEARNING THE LAW 

Eleventh EfUtlon 
GLANVILLE WILLIAMS 

. essenliBiiMding tor anyone wahtrklng on theslutiy 
ollawormacourselhalinciudeaan efernenlof/aK;'' 
New Lew journal 

1982 Hb 0 420 46280 2 £800 
Pb 0 420 46300 3 £3S3 

FORTHCOMING 

‘A’ LEVEL LAW 

' Concise College Texts 
B. Hogan, P. Seago and G. Bennett 
Designed lomeel the needs of the growing numberoftaiv 
iludenti al A' Level Tailored lo various syllabus 
raquirements including those of the JMB, Oxford and 
Welsh Boards. 

October 1983 Hb 0 421 89700 8 about £12.00 
Pb 0 421 29800 6 about £7D0 
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Judicial 

review 



The Constitution, the Courts, and 
Human Rights 
by Michael J« Parry 
Yale University Press, £18.50 
ISBN 0 300 02745 1 

The position of the judiciary in a 
democratic society Is pipblematic. 
Appointed until retirement age (for 
the most part) rather than mected,' 
judges are accountable to no popular 
constituency. Yet their power, espe- 
cially in constitutional adjudication, 
is considerable. 

The difficult of reconciling the. 
Judicial institution with the premia 
of representative democracy is not 
one which has greatly taxed English, 
legal theorists. Nor is the reason 
bard to find. This is a country where 
adjudication is firmly subordinated to 
legislation. Judges may only interpret 
statutes: they may not invalidate 
them (though the construction put on 
the face of many a statute has struck 
at the heart of Parliament’s inten- 
tions). Also, given the all-pervasive 
doctrine of parliamentary sovereign- 
ty, any judldal decision which proves 
totally unacceptable may be ove^ 
tuifl'ed, with even retrospective 
effect, by the legislature. 

Problems associated with justifying 
the judicial role exist on a much 
pander scale in the United States. 
The presence of the Constitution as 
fundamental law - together with its 
logica] concomitant, the power of 
luaidal review - means that political- 
ly unpopular decisions of the Su^ 
reme Court may only be reversed by 
the exceedingly cumbersome (and 
rarely success^) expedient ^ consti- 
tutional ameiidment. The “counter- 
majoritarian" nature of judicial re- 
view has attracted the attention of 
American 1^1 scholarship ever since 
Alelxander Hamilton, In the seminal 
78th Federalist Paper, recorded his 
views on the subject. 

Professor Perry's work is the latest 
in the line of attempts to reconcile 
the apparently unidemodratlc practice 
of Judicial review with the fun- 
damental American commitment to 
popular goyernpieht. His essay, in 
particular, is an attempt to justifr 
/‘non-liiterpretive review”, that 1s, re-' 
view whlcQ extends beyond the in- 
validation of merely, ithose practices 
and measures whiob the Fathers of 
the Constitution will have bad In 
mind. As Perry indicates, the justi? 
fication of non-iiUerpretive . revtew 
mint nerforea be high on the enrrRnt 


Hie crisp, analytical manner in 
which Professor Perry appraises 
these two theories stands in marked, 
and curious, contrast to his own solu- 
tion. For him the iustification of an 
activist Supreme Court is that it 
thereby assists the American people 
in the continuous process of moral 
re-evaluation and moral growth, 
(ibe language at this point of 
book becomes almost mystical in 
tone.) Moreover, in carrying out this 
role, the Court is subject to political 
control in the form of the legisintive 
power of Congress to define and (if 
need be) constrict the appellate juns- 
diction of the Supreme Court and of 
the lower federal courts. 

In a final chapter the author 
praises the efforts of the lower feder- 
al courts in enforcing decent stan- 
dards of accommodation in prisons 
and mental hospitals. The degrading. 
drcuTOstances which have come to 


Search 

warrants 


Search and Seizure 
by Polyvlos G. Poly vlou 
Duckworth, £35.00 

ISBN07156 15920 

The Police and Criminal Evidence Bill 
has catapulted the law of search and 
seizure into the arena of political 


light are seen to reflect public ignor- 
ance and apathy, rather than a consi- 
dered public wish to maintain in- 
mates in these conditions. Here 
therefore, is felt to be a peculiarly 
•appropriate area for reWew by the 
.rourts. More, perhaps, could have 
been made of this point. Such writers 
as Schumpeter have drawn attention 
to the fact that, over a wide'range of 


controversy, and has served to high- 
light both the complexity and obscurity 
of the present law and (for those 
involved in trying to influence the 


f irocess of reform) the lack of good 
iterature on the subject. 

Hiis substantial moncraraph on the 
subject is written mainly for students of 
American constitutional law. Not only 
does analysis of the case law on the 
Fourth* Amendment occupy some 
three quarters of the book, but the 
conceptual framework for the analysis 
of English law is essentially American. 
The strain of applying this framework 
transatlantically is apparent. A central 
question in US 'law is whether a 
particular governmental activity con- 
stitutes a “search”, since only if It does 
is It susceptible tQ the test of reaso- 
nableness laid , down by 'the Pburth 
Amendment. A substantial section of 
the work is devoted to an analysis of 
the courts’ attitude to a wide range of 
police and governmental intrusions 
ranging from the enforced faking of 
blood samples through a variety of 
electfonic eavesdropping techniques to 
the taking of inventories of property 
found in impounded cars . aqcT the 


completely flat because of the lack of 
any practical consequences 'tlowirig 
from the distinction; 

The emphasis on American law does 
not however detract, altogether from 
the book’s interest for the ^glish 


policies, to search for the will ^ the 
people is to seek a will-o’-the-wlsp, 

Professor Perry states that this is 
simply a provisional statement of 
views: that he expects to be writing 
in this area for a further thirty » 
forty years. We look forward to the 
■next instalment. 

Joseph Jaconelll 

Joseph Jaconelll is senior lecturer In 
law al the University of Manchester. 

ambiguities and contentious 
ginal issues. It is not always clear which 
jurisdiction is under discussion at any 
given point. The section on remedies is 
surprisingly ill-informed on remedies 
other than the exclusionary rule. The 
suggestion that police complaints 
ma^inery could oe an alternative 
remedy is curtly rejected without even 
a reference to the 1976 Act or literature 
on the working of or possible reforms 
in the sntem. Suing the police is 
discussed in apparent Iworance of the 
right of action against C^ief Constables 
cqnferred by section 48 of the Police 
Act 1964. 

However, the greatest weakness is 
that the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Criminal Procedure was pub- 
lished too late for anything about it to 
be included beyond a hasty footnote 
added at the proof stage, 

Peter Walltngton 

Peter Wallir^ton is professor of law al 
the University of Lancaster. 

Erosion of 
authority? 

Law and Modern Society 
by P, S. Atlyah . . ' 

(Oxford University Press, £9.95 
ISBNO 192191667 

This slim book “is designed for the 
non-lawyer who has some interest in 
the law*'. It begins with some discus-, 
sion of the characteristics of courts 
and lawyers in England; it then looks 
more conceptually at the nature of 
law. and why people obey it; then at 
the “pqrposes^’ of law (with spccim 
reference to conflict between tradi- 
tional liberal/individualistic values' 
and modern collectivist ones); then at 
legitimacy, in the light of rasitivlst 
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I, 


from feeing page 


Austin himself appears as a ner- 
voiu, gloomy and restless figure, en- 
tering the army at the age <n snteen 
but selling his commission five years 
later to read for the bar. An early 
entry in bis diary ran “Reading. 
Fears of never emerging 'from 
obscurity. 5ft. 9i^n, in boots".' 
When selecting a wife he took the 
precaution of urging her to read 


Austin himself appears as a ner- mT 1 
■■ MA gloomy and restless firare, en- ^ PPIl G 

m m. termg the army at the age <5 sixteen J-IWRAiJr 

but selling his commission five years • . 

later to read for the bar. An early G 

' ' TAW ^ ^ “Reading. 

Fears of never emerging 'from 

obscurity. 5ft. 9l4in, m boots".- 

from fi^g page When electing a wife he took the flljll JlO1j0K 

iwwnt Dolarization of party politics. J**®**8 he^tq read . RT 

"In tm long run”, the author says, Bacon and Tadtus so , , 

" he law cfTnnot be more stable or harc, someone to con- In Search of Law: sociological 

more cohesive than the political sod- ^U?*®"** *5 appiwchea to law 

etv from which it emerges.” He docs him after his mamage. This seemed by Vilhelm Aubert 
nnt venture a solution, ^ut implidtly ® f*PS j *1*. *5®® ^®^ others Martin Robertson, £16.50 
K us .0 shur. his sense of “rt 0 85520 491 5 

itc limited enmoBss this is a “painful looking man with a clanging Vilhelm Aubert, a professor of 
JS ?nd rirusS *n®»®^“® voice”. When he sociology at Oslo, was writing about 

coherent -and p „ . Ativah’s appointed to the first chair of juris- law in the 1940s, long before the 
S 1^"®® University in “sociology of law" attained its pre- 

S5d one his lectures were poorly sent fasffionable condition. What he 

Lr inernnees of serious over- attended and he resigned the post in has had to say has always been in- 
I? tf^first^hnrtnr to “M. teresUng and so is hU iatest book, 

compression, i...*...... j- even if its directions will not be 


iSK”7hw“irtoo‘easy Nevertheless Austin’s lectures in ®v®n }l directfons will not be 

ShSweMhe "probabie” written form were undoubtedly in- a togejer new to those familiar with 

cv of iudses to be “somewhat con- fluential and Austinianism came to vrarK. .... 

Srvdtlve” m outlook and the sup- stand for a group of theories to Following a short introduction m 
Litton that “they are as a group which the term “positivist" was which he underlines the tension be- 
^ost certainly right of centre'^ this loosely attached. These were prind- tween a conception of “law as techni- 
recurs elsewhere, notobly where their PaHv the imperative theory of law, quc. guarded by a large and influcn- 
“conservatism" is identified as the the doctrine of legal sovereignty, the tial professional corps, and law as 
basis of left-wing misgivings about separation of law and morali^ and the expression of human needs, In- 
fliitnisting judges with custody of a the close analytical examination of terests and hopes", he provides suc- 
Bill of raghts. There Is, incidentally, Jegal terms and relationships. To cessivc, chapters on: concepts of aw. 
fler “n OTer-«ne^^ usage 6f some degree aU of these were shsred the rule of law. law an J conflicls, 
words like '^bviSsly", “doubtlMs", ^th or deiiwd from Bentham but lega reining, the sodology of law, 


annrovBl onlv from the Commons: a P® wrote, cannot but tmnk mat me kidos or loings wiucn (hiii buu 
dEslon 0 ? the absence of par- instead of blaming Judw for having cannot be done by law, and the ways 
liamentary scrutiny of delegated W legislated he shouia bl^e them for in which law mignt be improved, 
islatlon omits altogether any mention the timid, narrow and piecemeal Aubert's strongly prMtical approach 
of the Joint Committee on Statutory which they have legis- is well Issustrated in hU chapter 

Instruments. But the same chapter lated. on law and conflicts. h® 

don, inddentally, include some in- In an intefesting chapter on the is concerned to distinguish bilater- 
leresling, and well aimed, comments development of Austinian myths Au- al negotiation from adjucUcatory pro- 
about the “iron grip" exercised by atin' is defended against a series of cesseS and to ewlore the implica- 
parllamentary counsel upon the form putative charees. He did not, for (ions of differeii’ fonns of third-party 
and BulKtance of the Statute Book, example, Professor Morison says, be- intervention in disputes. Often ms 


example, 


T Morison says, be- intervention in disputes. Often his 


the sort of “know your risbis'* book legally. Nor that there was a moral temporary debates about lamily con- 
which ramc people are likely to buy duty to obey all valid laws; Nor that ciliation. . . 
forpurpf^ ofWtical edification;' aU judWal declsioiis wore logically some 

r - . • • j* fnrtnn nre^BTiiiuno 


Ui.. these • genuinely important and' to legal posinvists. 

*0 P®y “®®^*y enybod'y else. 

i J^torlSQ pages? : . J 

- '... ■ against Hartian jutlspi 

isavia'Di^rv fessor Morison confess 

urewry. unreconstructed Ausiini 

Oflv&i Dnwry is lecturer bi govern- ment here is not easy t 

ment at Bedford College, London. it relates, to a moroi 


society wltnin which it functions” and 


Finally, in presenting Austin’s case the conMm 6f 

lainst Martian jurisprudence, Pro- “relatively independent of the 




iS'Twmilf'™ ™.Sds ot M or xj 

unreconstructed Austinian. The argu- those who 
ment here I. not e«y to follow dneo “ to 

!U‘S “bou’l ttSSMiegS 

subscription to l^rawelliw Parsons) appear occa- 

theory and to an emotivlst theory of •- Ai„ i- .l- *.«• and the footnotes, 
mS. ra. Is dteappolntlng becuu* f 


'Jii^'Availii . ' . I many detailed criticisms 

'IqpW.L. Morison : theory in Hart’s Cow«pi 

:Bdward Arnold, £6.95 , do not turn on it. 

:BBN 07131 6360 7. Auitinls theo 7 of 

: 31 "T — ".. I j which is one of his maj( 
i A clever ]but very narrow and gros^ EnaOsh Jurisprudence 
Q qyeitoted .clialectidBri.’’ That was in les 


whatever its ments, seems to distract S;*ySclaKSl sodal theory might 
the author from the ditcusrio.. ot .the S 'Ti“S. Si. 


of . soverdgnW, o,«ni|BtiMs‘. So'we hear nothing of 
major legades to i|mpbrtant contemporary dlxus- 
®“f®’ j Sions; nothing 6f people like Althus- 


L Clever imt very narrow ana gro^ English jurisprudence, is <inns: nothing bf people like 

ovwtatpd^cgaM That WM pQj^ps examined in less detail thm ^ Foucault;(anS only a couple 
Jgredwick Pollock’s view of John |J delves. On the other hand the on Luhmann); 


M ' .“I II oeaerves. v. 

•’ 5^ 5? probably wrong on poUtical writii 
I wjevt thjee counts. At any rate he relationi 

. . dU nnt UnlmoD J4." - 


s and the theory of 
ips, which are less 


of lines on Luhmann); 

This is a pity because Aubert has 


*^d, '^erefore, that the' gi®* 


' iural rdationsnips, wnicn are iwa .,«h:«j,tSno ideas about more genera 

often canvassed, wu usefully «1 out: L°Sn" ^. i. duM 
. JJJ h^ r^ Austin’s LKtures on perhaps: the greater attention to the, gjjo 

- ‘‘*2^ ““ S defensible. "^rtntiy 

Certainly this is a weU design^sd, ■ (jTlnstitUlfenallzed®^^ 

W hSbriSS^ira argumentative addition to the series. third party In the dispute . . 

Sto5li»fKod?’i?.SS life next profile in line is that of Lon the emor^ of the legal phe 

Fbller. After that Relsen (In '20() ,«iienoii," Hb reluctance to gel to 
• pages) isa positive necessity and will .grips with laiwr questions such as 

■ ® i^ryiw’ of:^the wly pertonal;. Robert Samuel Summers* book /«- 

‘ ‘ influenM on Austin’s, slrummtallsm . and Amdjiean L^al. SimoA ROPCnS _ 

Bentwm, the Mills' TJieory is published by Cornell yiu- ' ijr.hji-jr /n 

S.RoiiiAlstsV. A^ vend^BreS at £19.50. to It Sun^ Simon of 

ihft mi^in thflmag analyses the contribution to juri^ at the London Schbol of hc^o 




versity;!^ 
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liMpriSDn-assesses their uuiv* 
)Bngfe^]: Australia and tbe 


thinking of five leading 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW- 
THE LAW OF PEACE 
N.A MARYANGREEN 
This authoritadve book provides 
a comprehensive yet concise sur- 
vey of legislation in the field of 
contemporary law of peace. It is 
principrily intended as an intro- 
ductory text for university 
students for whom intemation^ 
law is an aspect of their course. 

288 pp. 0956 0 

2nd edition 1982 

Caseboitnd • • C12.50 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 

I. N. STEVENS 

352 pp. 03988 

1st edition C4.95 

COMPANY LAW 

M.G. OLIVER 

464 pp. 0475 5 

9tb edition 1982 A4.95 

LAND LAW 

L.B. CURZON 

320 pp. 1259 6 

4th edition 1S182 C4.75 

LAW OF TORTS 

J. G.M. TYAS 

272 pp.. 2704 6 

4th edition Z4.95 
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CASES IN BANKING LAW 

PHILIP A. GHEERBRANT, reviser D. PALFREMAN 

160 pp. 

3rd edition 1983 


0477 1 
C3.7S 


Teacners and lecturers may seno lur mspeqrlQn copies. For these, 
or a copy of our complunenuiy Legal Studies Catalogue, please 
write to Department THBS 6M, MACDONALD & EVANS, 
FREEPOST, Plymouth PLS 2BR. (No postage stamp necessary If 
posted in the UK.) 


Freedom of aHsodatlon and ecohomi 
development 

by Guy Caire 

Is freedom of assodation compatible witli economic 
development, or is one bound to be a brake on tiie other? This is 
a topical iwue in many countries where economic development is 
just acquiring momentum. The author, a well-known avalist 
on questions of development and trade luiionisoii ugues that the 
two are in feet by no means incompatible. 

ISBN 92-2-10146&-5 (hard) £8 55 

ISBN 92-2-101455-X (Ump) £ 5,70 , 

Deterrence and compensation: l«gal liability In 
occupation^ safety and health 
by Felipe Morgemiertt \ 

lliis study exainiines the manner in which penal and civil liatiUtly 
(tontribute .to' the prevention of occupational accidents and 
diseases and to compensating the victims. It surveys the law and 
practice of countries vrith different legal systems with respect to 
the civil and criminal liability of manufacturers, suppliers, 
employers, supervisors and workers. ' 

ISBN 9^-^103010-5 ' £5.00 

Legislative ^rtes 

The l^isldAve Series inciude'the most Important national laws 
and regulations on labour aiid social securi^. Anyone Wishing to; 
keep regularly .abreast' of trends in sodal legfelatidn vrill-find 
' thbm a valuable reference work for consultation, and they are 
available in English, ^nch and Spanish. TWo.main .issues and 


index' per yeaf. / 

Annual mbwription: 0-9^) ' 


£14.25. 
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I University of Cambridge 

I Department of Engineering 

University Lecturers and 
I University Assistant Lecturers 

^plfCBlions are InvftecI for University LeclurerB and University 
Aasistani Leclurera to lake up eppointment on let October 
1^, or as soon as possible thareaAer. The Appolnimenie 
Commttee concerned hope to be in a poelUon to make 
appolnlments In each of the following fields: 

I) Manufacturing and design. Applicants should have 
exoerlence In asp seta of manufacturlnQ end/or design In 

Ihe-leae^lng for fo! 
Production Englneerlno Tilpoa and also appropriate parte 
. ol the Engineering Trlpoe. 

II) eirueturat nwehatilea. Appllcanls ehauld have reaeaKrit 
. ' w twirH J^Ctonoe In some branch of the analyata 

aid design ol sleei and cwrCT?!? "fojohiros. Including the 
Ihe^oHcal and experimental behaviour oi 
JeJs. general etruoturai iheoiy and experimental atreaa 
eMiyela. Some prelerence may be given to candidatee 
with an Intarest in the field of oonorete atruoturea. 

H9 MeciMntes.AppIcwla should have research or induBtrial 
, ®*P*rijnceh sons bran^ ol solid nfiechanica, e,Q. atreaa 
analyels, dynamics, vlbabon or machine elementa. 

-M .Applied -nmodynamlea. Appileante should have 
research Of In dustrial experience In topfoa.euch ea™ • 
■ heal pumpe. two-phoM 

preiuSr™ of aysteme^kih 

Appicante should have research or' 

• (JlJeWMw^lBnoe In the behaviour soil b^aeunder 

' ’ • 5^ loadttg iand an intereal In numerical 

^ "B^ntea. Applkai^ ehouldhave 

research or In^lrfal expertonce In computational 
Wefoal and wdCffSTlSS^ 
lni^pr!B8M,,ixmi hirbutant, vlaMuti^ 

Inviadd flows are all of Interest In thf Department. ■ 
. vH),^ Coiftrel. ApPHoanta should have reaearah or induairiBl 
.appllad cpnbol, cbmpufor-ald 
I ; *0130, muttfvadafato. control or microprooeasbr 

■ ooflirol.' r . • 

vHQtElacIronlea -VLSI taehnology. Appicanis should have 
expwience In advanced methods for 
• ' I ^ ofreuHa,.8UCh'aa foe 

. ! 4 el09troh..and ton beams foi Hihography, 

> • prodasslhfl : arid? , Mrecl 

; Jjgjj'fW droun.-d^^ OH' 

V, ':The. 'appolhlffiem^ UnlvereKv 


general leachb^ pfogramiTib dl 
ine$r| .teaching ouldda , their prs 
' < ;Tha. pprtdiorisbfo Bcafea of 


'.fa(‘/'pe'fedliii''''i»t' 


Ineremsnla'lo £8,610..'" •'j-i-- 

^fUrthflr.InloniiBHon and appUoatlon forms inay bd ipbialned 
ta Ihii SboraiaiV'Of the Appolnlments CdnimHit^ thi 
FMlilly '' .of Er^neeHng, ' Ospartrhent ol gnoliMrig, 
■ Truhipnngkdn Stniel. CambrtdQe CK 1 PSL to whom pppHoeilon 
tornts ^nUJd.be :pSnt so. as to, reach him by 80th Matf, 1868. in 
s 'Siny dhw* Mho^ bd ifiade deaf forwhldhpoei or posie 
; the luraer Wfohtialkm fo re%ulred, 


Athe university 

WOF ASTON 
« IN BIRMINGHAM 

NewBlood'Lectttieshiiis 

The UQC has laleeted Alton ai one of a number of 
UnIvaraltiM In which It li funding 'New Blood' InttlatlVM 
Appllcetipni era aenfolngly Invited for thi following 

laeturaihlpaavallablafromlitO&iobar, 1983: 
DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
Pf«^Studleg(Ref. S54/156) 
uanaroaui maulci haVa rdisaran anu Intaraiti In . 

one or more of tha following flaldi In Pran^ Sttidiei} • ■ 
1. Contamporary French Polltlca/Hlitory. 

1. French Lartguaga. 

■ 3.- FrarMih Eeonomki Inatltutkmi. 

Cahdidatea aholikl peMai a ralewrtt doctorate; muK be 
eompotent to laetura In French and to taka an activa part In 
language teaching at all laveli of tha undergraduate 
programme; and ihould be prepared to offer couraea at 
(•wl; Om port 1a available undw the ‘Naw 
Blood' Khimo and aeimvfjf tharafom be d^tod 
mainly to raaearch Ih tha early yaara, vvum ! ,,, 

teaching prr^amme. A atcOnd port la available whicn w,,. 
carry eommKmania In both teaming and raaaaroh, 

g£PA£lT^T OF mechanical 
EI^GINEBR lNG 

Apfdlcatfoh of Mkroprocenon (Ref. 5S2/1S6) 

7i!!!l «"J*Wita would loin a amall but active team 

; rtrpns btie of oapablltty (n the 
ffiSf Jil•ctfchvdreulla and'alectrloal 

mfohanlahia^^ f^f •PPlvI"9 poyrar to i virlaty of 

One itpeet of the Work would be of Intaroat to' Gon^l 

Emlneara w te althar^Meohanlcal or Electrical Enginaara 
wU«) ihalr aiiparlanca Into digital 
21S!.'",*** *!!'• 9^ « W of tha work would ba of 
^ Phyalolata with a b^rourfo of 

c<m^tari or mlqroprocaaaora, or to computer aolantlfts. ' 

foftmn for the future 

control.of machlnary.i •' 

DHARTMENT OF PHARMAcSy ; 
Tokieology (Ref. 553/1 56) 

■ wileble background In 
biology, Moehamlatry, pathology or pharmacoloov ara 
!" ‘Wv- Ti» wwStui TOiici ai!' " 

Toxicity' . Dpportunltlaa axlrt,for oollaboratiCh vrtth - . 
fo*fob*rs cf e group vtudvrno the'caviiiiw nf . . 


■- '^®*‘'«'w.Opporfonltliaaxlrttor6ollaborart6h^ 

'I ® B”MP rtudyrng tha'toxlefty of ■ntiw«ftpiattio 

i.'4e6^;pn' ' I ■ ••'.C ajndfo iiy ^^Bidihornwiiv.liia^i^a^ ' * - 




Gontinuirig eppe 

up lb tha mexi^m'of thi rarHjc 


yeira br uodar'.: . : 
if-yean Iduialty : ' 
.hot tranaMr to ar , v 
4fe»«llhhlndndT:>^ 


• aBh Colciislo nn hOllscoilo Cojcaicjh 
University CoHogo Cork 



UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

(1) CHAIR IN ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 

(2) SECOND CHAIR OF COMPUTING SCIENCE 

Appllcstlona are InvHed lor two naw Chaba aa followa: 

(1) DEPARTMENTOF ELECTRONICS AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

The auccetalul applloani will be expected to pravkie ac«fanrio leidaratib 
In raaaaich and faechlng In Elertrorio Byatama including the introdum 
ol a propoaed new Honoura Degree Structure In Elaobontc Sya^anui and 
Mlerooompular E^na^ng. 

The appileani ahould heve workecMn Digital Eleolronto Byrtama and ba 
converaant with the application of Microcemputara aa an integral part cl 
anginaeiing ayatoma: atackground of Induamai ooliabcretlon would ba an 
•rfuantaga. 

Tha~D«ariminr- **** astatAihad raputeSon for raaaaroh in iha 
Induawfl^ppEiIto Byatama and 

Patlam haoognWon, Intiqralad OpSS9 and Cmoaf CbrnrnuflfOttom. TruT 
gamon^^gdntad vrauld ba expeotod to compinTsnl thaaa aedyfUee. |Raf. 

(2) DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING SCIENCE 

The auocaaafid ap;riloant will be wywoted to have axpederwe trr aorfia 
area or onTiwi'IS' ■valema dealgn and ImplamanWlon. The Danulfliarrt. 
hao apadal bitaraaia In software etigiwS.'LlS »d oomeutar graphica and (i, . 
la .hoped that the applloani will have Intaraala In one <n vi«&a tc^ or In a 
telalad oompular ayatama area auch aa disirlbutad procaaaing. procMS 
communiCI^ or eompular iichllaGlura. (Ref. No. f974S). 

Th. .MrinbMnb wm r ?«!* l™" ’•< 0<**« 1«M « •«* 
fliutudly oomraniant data. 


sssrass 

fo reply pfafae.eiMie the refovmi Rtf. Number. 


m, Qim^. ' 

movcraaaa 

TTwnanWf 



Colaiste na hOliscoile Corcaigli 
University College Cork 


U ZOOLOGY 

j*® lull^me (Xiete aa i^aliiani 
DepaHmmt of Zoology. 

^ iREl0,6y7HRfi18.490 (bar) - 
jzBgHSS^^ ciaialle of the poeie imv .M 

-- - •‘-'•-J F.-Kellehar, SecrettifV, 
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Universities continued 






OTrt W-.lw Dagiaa ol PhD, • • 

wn^iwiNuii la noo abevy the ouhant SERO SUKMpWfo ftealaa. 
fflli^ liua fw aabh df tha’ above aia invKad. Ap p laa nt a almld lyWor 
Sr tb rtmta a gabs honoura baeiaa In a auRabfo dMpnna ftm j 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 

New Zealand 

BOTANY-LECTUHESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

Cloilrvg Date: IBth June, IMS 

Appllcanla ahould hold, or be nearing completion of a PhD. 
Prnerence will be given to those vrilh research experience In 
soma branch of. genetics, especially plant breedlri^r^lng 
systams, genatlea ol disease resistance, cytology; or In plam 
uthologry. espedetly In soil borne diseases, soils, or disease 
reststance. 

CHEMISTRY- LECTURESHIP IN ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Chwlng DBte:20tti June, 1BB3 

Appebants should have a PhD or equivalent and have a major 
In some aspect of Analytical Chemisby. 

COMPUTERSCIENCE-LECTURESHIP 

Cloilr>g Date: BOth June, 1BB3 

Applicants should be suitably quallflad with teacMng and 
ressarch Interests In one or more of computer architecture, 
ayatems software, computer nehworka, programming 
languagaa, computallonai complexity, numerical analysis, 
artlflcIflT Intelligence, oompular graphloa, database systems and 
Bottwara engineering. 

ECONOMICS-LECTURESHIPS (2) 

Cfoctng Date: BOth June, 1 BB3 

AppllOBnta should have a PhD or equivalent resaaroh 
Bxpertsnoa. 

One appointment will ba made In the field of Induatrlal 
economics and the other In any of the major fleUa of 
Economica Including eoonomstrtca. but prefeience may ba 
given to those vrllllng to teach Introductory etatletlcs. 

MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS -LECTURESHIP 

Cloeing Date: 28th July, 1 BBB 

Applicants should have postgraduate quallftoallona and proven 


rssearoh Inlareats. Appilcallons vrlll be considered from those 
with quallflcationB and experienos In any field of Pure and 
Applied Mathematics and Stallstloa. Careiul conaldaratlon vrill 
be given to teaching records. 

QPTQMETRY-LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

Cloalno Date:30th June, 1M3 

S its should ba Optomelrlata virllh a higher degree In 
ly or visual science. A background In opbee or 
gloal optics would be an advanu^e. 

PHILOSOPHY-LECTURESHIP 

CloilnBDaie:16th8aptem^r,1M3 ' 

AppHeanta must have had postgraduate training and a 
poBtgVaduate degree la desIrabTe. Applloatlona will be 
conaldersd from those with leaching and re search Intereata In 
arty (IM of philosophy but preferenoe may be given to those In 
the. areas of Conunental Phlloaophy or.Ethloe and Political 
Philosophy. 

SOCIOLOQY-ASSOCIATE-PROFES80RSHIP 
Closing Date: 36th Auguet, 1883 
AppileaniB should be well qualified with epedal Interest In any 
bwch of Soefotogy but some prefarenge may be given to those 
with strong teaohTng and researoh IntereeUt in one or more of 
devlanoe end soctal problame, sex and gender relatione, 
ipciology of development. 

KJ*. Present salary rales are: Asaodate^i^nBors 
N2|37,B86 per annum; Senior Lecturers NZS27, 088^4,387 
per annum;. Leoturera NZ$21 ,e80<626,6B4 per annum. 
Condftlone of Apifofnlmenl and Method of AppUoatlon are 
BVBlIabIs from the Aeelstant Regletrar (Academic 
jkpolnlmant^, University of Auckland, Pilrate Bag, Auckland, 


.Zealand or from the AeBoclatlon of CommdnwealUr 
UntversttleB (Ap^), 36 Gtordon Square, London WOIH OPF. 
^plloetione, In acoordance with Method of Appitoalion, should 
w forwarded as soon as possible but not later than the closing 
dales stated. 


RESEJUtOHOPPdtmiNIIESIN 

THEKPAirniEliTOFMECIIANICS 

: h^nwrtahira'itMhibbwn niasaKtMOwwMwrisIvMeSwMowtnB 

y sfoMunMn ^.lyMwrti Mrtler ■tudmit br.i of rtew yMn.. . 

? RESEARCH ASSISTANT 




AUSnUUA 


AppUeittoiw tr* Invllsd for iht 
fMlowIng pewU, iw whleli 

K loattoru oloN on pw ditao 
m. BALARIBB (pnlut etIwrwiH 
•Mid) vt u foHowt! ProtMior 
IA46,S77| Sontor Loelurw lASOPOS- 
$U,077i LMiurar IAa2,4SS4AM,4e7. 
PurUMr MAlh ond •^loallon 
prooKhira imy bt obUliwd from Tlw 
Anoelillon ol Commemnotth 
UnlMraUM (Appio). M Ooidon 
Squoro, London WC1H OPF untHo 
oUwndM otatid. 

The University of New South ^ 
Wales, Sydney 

PROFESSOR OF 

ANALYTICAL 

CHEMISTRY 

ftqiMlltyefornploynwntopperlunRy 
tiUnlwraltypollcry 
AppUtuloM an Invited hr tppolrunim 
lotCUro(ABi)yiimOtiriU(ytai)M 
SdwotolOiiinto^.ftailiyofSdeaM.The 
podiloa«UlhetMUtbltttiMdlM4 
fnUawtaimlKiiieiilotFntetfOTL. B. 
Smyibe. 

SnbjM toopiMnt byih* Unlvodiy. 
pmfbMnaayundeittUalWinduioaM 
ofhlihtreeaMliMlwvtorit. 

Tlw UalvMtIly ictmwite ri|hi wOU tny 
dwit W Mnita. 

I DHotar l«>. 


I The University of Weatem 
Auatralla, Penh 

LECTURER^ENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 
AND/OR FINANCE 

AppIkMtBMiniwrtwd WrippelniBieM w 
ahBwpfliMM In ilwDepnniMMot 
Amuiulii(aBdniMiiw.1\»ltMlo( 

■PpelHBMiwIUitopMidMqBiIiBeidBoi, 
reiM^iNMdaDileiperiiM.Thn 
POiIEm k oRknd oa ■ HBmed bt(b MibjMt 

lAiMla*. 

ApflkamihpuldhMlIwnbUtyialMth 
■ltd teiwidi In aicaiiulaikiidtor BuiM 
bDtihiDtramMilipHiiMlu;lai«MKd 

bi ptnrat alih mOnenn ta indilw iWlhy 
toduilniilhtiiuntlnlMwiilnByiWBi 
wlihpaillcidw lefeKBCi uconpniuiiid 
lidbmitlMWiieiiu Hihty nUw lo Iha 
dMtafnMDtMnehuiinsnMlni 
talOnautof hnci Mid ibi ludllfcii of ndh 
tyueme App0dwinw1iheiherMetau«>UI 
olwbtieiiiUBiad. Apidlcunihaiddhald 
niliiUioauIaailcquililkuioaiiiiMloMi 
DiMiribVBl. MambaiMpoif apiafaiilapil 
•ecniMlnghodyvDBlilbaiuehilbuliiM 

KRIlltil. 

ThiDc^iwwlorAecoDndBfand 
. Hmaeelilocatodbifaaniutwor 
aCDoaksofadOamacMaMavlihiha 
Defai>abntofbfaii<w— Itbiiunlw • 
&hoala(Qdni4iana.11wD«»artna«li 
mqowdbls far liiAlM and MHCb in lb* 
BAn. MCkn. MBA Md ISDdrina. w 
Mil H laacMai ■‘Eom Dl dMi Adnaoed 
MuufiDNaiFiDinnMwvbWbanaDdKWd 
' brOwHwDLPbnbbrfaktaWMi^bD 
' oH«lwdbaiilbiHaqdo(etD»pDiuwni, 
MrA.O.Di«taaii. 


BtDtfhiliMludeuiiwniiiiuiitaB.fiiciw 

IPenhlbrippoliUcauddqNadtuta^. 

renowbiDoanaMandftiidybivD. 

AriHcuIoiw bi di^MnM RMlai M 
.penonilpviknlin.quilincailouind 
' KcpDiteiiH ihoidd be teal U the SuMiiq 
OBcer, UilwnhyoT Weiuni Auoilli, 
Ncdiiiidi.WbuimAetiiDlliUW. 
CindldiMibanldiMiwiubtMnbtMiM 
IwlH ImacOiHly to IM SnOta| onker. 
'aMir i«u. 

University of Melboume 

LECTURESHIP/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP 

(CONTINUING) 

DdpartmontotQonilled 
AppHcOloMiielnvhedfMaipHiwiwhh 
itKirch lumali end Mpartnee fai dw 
■FpIkidHornodeniiiiobcukrieude 
cacbnlqiiimofiindinwniil|Midepieblanw. 
Tba ippolniw «fU be k voariMt far 
eMbUihbt|ttitoii|KMi'dipMpwhhlii 
iheDeTertmeni.eheieiMdfuBliinbr 
muleeiilitaeniiictetlii.uidtaiietdifni 
OemtlauasdtffndaiUiMdfM p idBMU 
leveli. 

Tbe peddoa h evelliMe keel Ooeber 
IWoTHHOiiepoidbltihanaller. 

Tieoe IM). 


LECTURESHIP 
(Limited TENURE) 

DepnilimntotaonSn 

AppOcamMth liuentlifii&irfkU of 
QeMdawttl bacoHUered.bui pitbtenee 
may be |lv«i » ihoM with teMiicb ImticM 
lnhUmMilO»eila(prekiiyoHiorla««r 
eukityeWJmfatMelecultrOciwilctor 
iDMcu.tai eider ueonplaBiiDitilnlnt 
naoaidilMdilnlfaeOepaniieai.Ttat 
appoInkawflbeicipamriMafn 
undantUeiniaiveieMiNiioniiaBiBe 
BedtoMeechbiloOtMikeDunMaiHnlor 
uBdeiqndntfetndpMpadiimbvab. 

Tbt pnMoB li avalabie hen Jinea ty 
1 tM or aaitter by MOHlailon ud wlO bt far 
aparfedotihieapanbuiiaiybaenMulcd 



The University of Sydney 

FOUNDATION 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHARMACY 
PRACTICE 

DopartiMMolPhanniey 
AppllwdMBaialitvUtdrieiaiuHtbly . 
quiUlkd phamaeiui ID itttb and ceny Dui 
icNtiiliIndwdfakalaiiHeIpbaiwtcy 
andbt.AppUtanuiheuMliavttapeileiica 
In conody er bcMpHel phantcy nd 
piebnMylianhtdeapcrltBeelniMtMiig 
thd/wieaeiKhbitieiiiebKdwdliiiCBl > 
phenticy. 

ThapoiHloa b ter ■ n«ed pciledvl upM 
ihn;D|l)ynnandlBiwI,aihaei|uliai<OB 
uidpRiBBiiriaaDlLcciinCiBDdiniMlahIn 
dniqlbenpyindparUcIpnlBBlaeiln- 
puiial indoihit Mcfaleiptopiniaea 
icfadunpliennitypiiitln.'lbsipooinua 
eneld be Bvaend IP lobe |wi fa peileo) . 

- cveadlddHfaeaBfaMdiyarbDtptfat 
■ lOwnokyaedippmiBWiaddiiiyiM . . 
netaNbldbfauieiieypncalK 
, TlwbnnUpJiAiedMUe/iinltyihB ' 
nerawey Pntdcc rWindiifae e( iba 
UehBnlBerOydeey.'nNUfafcnli}’ 

leNrTNfaeiljHneilopreMedeWittqr 
tppotaimei far Swedd ei «bar itaMBe. 
JJu^lW. . ■ 


■hiBaaiailH(li^^ 


DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

AppKortlons an Invitod for the pool 
of Tomporaiy Lpciurar In the 
Dopartmonl of Economlos. 
CandIdBiSB should be qualHIad at 
laart to graduata lam. In an 
appropriate aubjocl, but may have 
teacNtig and raseaich Interarta In 
wiy Md of Eponenfoa. 

Tha appoMniant R*l be tor ono 
year In Iha llraUnstance...’ .. . 
Salary scalp; £8,876!^ x: ' £430 
(16K13>^® PRt' Mkiffl ' (indar 
rsl^. 11w MDol.'ealaiV wn 
iltpind on quaAlcallatie and 
axp^nce. 

Rjrthor PRrt*®!!'"?' ""*7.^? 
obtained from D. A. 8. Copland, 
Tha Univareliy, Southampton 800 
6NH to Whom appUoeltona (7 
eoplea from U.K. appllcaiil^ 
should ba aant not later than ISfli 
June quctlnp raferdnea WM 
■THE8. 


, UKlvweily of 

V-' ,• .St'AndrqWs . ' , ’ 

CHAIR OF- 
bioghdmistry 

. 'prafoedoriaTrafiBO. 

.V., (•••.•;?' ' i 


. UnhrarthyefWafoe 

UW 

LECTURER 

(Fixed term, 
three yeare) 
Salary: 

£6y37M13,5Q5 
par annum' 

ReqiiMtB (quoting Raf. 
' /\36) tordetairs and/ 

; appllcaHohforpfi io - 
' Staffing Office, 
UWlST,ROBox68, 
CardiffCFI 3XA. 
Cl08lngdate:27May 
1963. 


I/niversity of London 
CHAIR bF CHINESE 
AND. EAST ASIAN 
ART tenable AT 
THE' SCHOOL OF 
ORIENTAL and; 
AFRICAN STUDIES 

Th'e Sdhate lpY»W ;• lap 
-ipieel Ahould be aubmil* 

.W A® 


.fitrar (Tl 
o( , Londo 
Londori 

whom 

slkouid Cirat 
Cloemo d«ta. 


ivaralVy 
StreaK 
ur rrom 
ortlBUlura 
dbt« 


UNIVERSITY 
OF STRATHCLYDE 
DBPAnTMBNT OF BIOSCIENCE 
AND BIOTBCHNQLOaY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

AppllcBtlone are Invited from 

« ' lates for a post of 
nistraHve Assistant In the 
Depertmerrt ol Bloactence and 
Biotechnology. The appoint- 
mant will be concerned with 
the administration of this large 
department, at least In the first 
Instance, but vrill be on the 
staff of the Registrar. Prefe^ 
ence will be given to those with 
prwioue adminlalralive ex- 
perience. 

tepolniment will be on grade 
lA of the administrative scalee I 
(£e,37S-£11,105 per annum) 
with Initial placing according to 
age, qusllffcatfons end experf- 
ence. U8S superannuation 
benefit. 

plications (two copies) In- 
cfudlng the names and 
addresses of three referees 
and quottrig reference 21/83 
ehoula be lodged tw 31 May, 
1983 wHh the Acadmic Staff 
Office, McCsnce Building, 16 
Richmond Street, Glugow G1 
1XQ, from where further piv- 
llculars may be oblatnea on 
receipt of a 9* x ‘4" self- 
addressed envelope. 


Cambridge 

Universiry 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER OF 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN THE FACULTY 
OP CLASSICS 

Appllcatlona bra Invltad 
for a poat of Unlvaralty 
L.eelurar er Aealalank L.ae> 
kurar In tha Faeulty of 
Claealce, to taka up 
appointment on 1 October 
less, or BB eoon aa poaal- 
bla thnraaftnr. 

Tha Buccaaeful appLlcnni 
will bo aepeotad to have 
aoma branch of Oreak or 
Roman hlatory ae lila or 
her prlnelpal flald of re* 
aaeren, end to taka part 
melnly In the tanchlno of 
Creak and Roman hlalorv. 
but elao. to a aufaetdlary 
utonti In tnq teeehins of 
Ciaaaleal ArchaaoroBV, . In 
both Parte or tho Oeaaleai 
Tripoa. Other khlnBa balna 
adual, prafaranee may be 
oivan to a eandloata aual> 
Rlaa to koeeh OraoK or 
Reman aptoraphy. 

rtr^aatdrer. oT raaoDOint* 
mens 
or. r 



, or ra' 
.a raC/i 


: raappoint 

PaVfHiM' 


t a unlvaralty Aaala 
aeturer. of . roep 
poinimont for. two yaara 

Tba panalonabla acalas 
or Btlpanda, for peraona 
not opOlnarily raeldant In 
Collaaa, arai 

Unlvaralty '' baoturari 
C8.940 B raer, rlalnS by 
twalva annuel Ineramanta 
to C14i4BO, Thora in no 
eredo of Senior Leeturar. 

Unlvaralty Aaelalant 

Lacturor: £6.800 a yaar, 
rlBlno by four annual In* 
eremanta to CB.BIO. 

Puthor Information . «b- 
oyt tha dutlaa dnd oondl* 

E lona or appointment may 
a obtained from the 


oyt tha dutlaa dnd oondl* 

E lona or appointment may 
a obtained from the 
Seeretory of the Aopolnt- 
menta Committee, Faeulty 
or Claealce , Sldewlek Ave- 
nue, Cambrldoe CBS qSA. 

‘ to whom eppileatlona <tan 
oopleeb. tnaludraa a ourrl- 
culum vlteo and (ha nemea 
of two or Ihrea rafaroea. 
ahould ba aent ' eo aa (o 
reach him not later than 
34 May 'I9BS. HI 

Univemrityof Glasgow 
Housing Rosearch Q^p. 

' baparimantor Seelal dnd .* 
Econorpln RaaeorUi': - 

LECTURESHIP IN- 
HOUSING . 
BCONOMIGS 

Applleatlone are Invited for 
a new lactureehlp In thla ex* 
pending Reaaerch Group from 
economlata. or Other aultabl 
' quelirtod cendldetee.,ag 
or under, aucceearully 
id raaearch in ho., 
ei* urban aconmnlGB ana a 

, eatonqa In computing 

would ha edvanlageoua but 
wall queliriod oandidataa. In 
economlca without adperlene 
In theea araaa era alao IqVIt 
to app^. Canqldaraa aftou 

I iave e Jlvaly IntarMt In prop*, 
tma or bublla policy and Me 
oapaelty.to qallaborata eioeeiy 
. wint' -houalnb^ pmatlUonera 
' and with jeag 
In -othpr'diael 

' The Ldchireahlp. 

' .In' (lie Deperiment 

S!’’.V,MoWS5. 

jted tat wTlI^anCnil up to 
... ..auraleelurino par anpuin 
' on acanomloiaapaota of noug* 
Ing and planning 


Qplleaeuaa 


Purthar partlbUIUP may' 
obtafnad from tijO Saeratary 


tioru Ts Cod 
namee and nd 






PaciHc Studies 


Department of Far Eastern 
Hlatory 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RE 
SEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

An nppolntmnnt could 
be made In any aspect of 
me hletory of Jopen since 
1800 but tho department 
would ba Bpeclelly in* 
tnraeted in aomeona work* 
Ing In the field of eoclo* 
economic chenqe In tiyan* 
bloth-contury Japan. The 
aucceeaful applicant will 
be expected to take up tho 
appolnlmant not later then 
1 January 1984. 


Appoint* 
111 be In 


Cloeing I>atoi IS July 
19B3. 

Conditlona of Appoint- 
ment; Salary will be In 
accordance with quellfica. 
tiona ond experience with- 
in the rangee; Senior Re* 
eoach Fallow BASISSa— 
SS7S1S P.a.j Reeaarch 
Fellow «A28460-i3646T 

& .a.: Postdoctoral Fallow 
rade 1,1 at fixed point on 
Bceba) $Aie358-S3ai4a 
p.e. Current aNchenaga 
reiM: $Al = suso.ea 
UK97p approx. 

Appointment Will be: 
Sanfor Research Fallow/ 


In the rangee: Senior Tla* 
■each Fallow SASISSa— 
SS7S1S P.a.j Reaearch 
Fellow SA28460-i3646T 
p.a.: Postdoctoral Fallow 
Qrade 1,1 at fixed point on 
Bceba) $Aie358-S8ai4a 


Researoh Fellow normally 
up to three yeare with the 
poaalblllty of axtenalon tP. 


maximum of five yeerat 
Postdoctoral Fallow for 
two yeere. 

Granta era provided to- 
ward! travel and removal. 
Aealetanco towerde houe* 
Inn le nl*an to an appoin- 
tee from outaida Canber- 
ra. Superannuation be* 
narite ere available for en- 

E Ueonte who ere alleibie 
B contribute. The uni- 
versity reearvee the right 
not to make an appoint* 
mam or to make an 
eppointment by invitation 
at any time. 

Prospect iva eppllcante 
ehauld write to the Ree* 
letran of the Unlverelty, 
P.O. Box 4. Canberra, 
A.C.T. 3600, AuatrallB. or 
to the Aaeociation of Com* 
monwealth Univeraltlea 
fApptsi. 36 Gordon 
Sguaro, London WCIH 
OPF, for further pertlcu* 
lere befare eubmltflng op- 
pllcetlona. HI 


University of Bradford 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
TECHNOLOGY. 

•■NEW BLOOD” POST. 
Appllceiloiie are Invited for 

R n aDoolmment. available 
rom 1 October ieS3._ and 
funded under the li.O.C'a 
^-New Blood" inltletlva In 
wlileh the primer/ role In the 
Initial years win no to contri- 
bute to the jvor^Df ihe r^ 
eaeroh teem lad by Protaasor 
It W. Barry. AopHrente 
should, n ojrnt aily poaaa ae .a 
-Fbip. 'In'r emr. piSarTnaeeuotee«> 
xaienpe* And. hmvm a,icl'an,ln- 
-»reat In appiyloB phmeal 


g^^he^^ecturar scafa Xe,B7S— 

Further partlculard and op* 
eatiort ^ forma, obtalnabla 

varsity .of- BiMford. ‘Waal 
Vorkeiilre, BQTJDP. cioBlne 
daLa3June. 1088. . Hi 


University of 
London 

. Queen Mary College 
LECTURERSHIPS 

' AppIlcatloiiB are iftvltad 
rrojn (hoae who will ba 
under 39 on 1 October 
IBBS: for the. .falldwlng 


Chamletrya 

will ba~ tohbldmray^ ”bu¥ 

R rafergiiea will be. given to. 

loeS'Wlth. Interests In tha 
Kinetics and dynamlea of 
excited state raectfooe In 
the gee phase or at the 
gae-eQlld Interfede 

Materlale: candidates 

ahould have n Ph.D In 
Metarlela Brienco or an 
equivalent dteclpllne end 
approppiete poetdoctarel 
reaearah oKperlenee either 
In edhealon or In topics 
auoh ae electron- iiilcroa* 

' copy, fracture mecnenlce. 
vleco-aleatleity and.aurfac 
.ahelyels. The Lecturer will- 
be expected (o. contribute 
- to -'raaeareh In - edheeJon 
eclnnee end teclinololiy. 

. Civil Bnalneerlngi 

eanrildetee ahould have a 
dood honours daoraa' In 
CJvri Snplnqerlna' . OF be 
-'Charteracr Civil Englneera 
.and heya- ekPorlenae..'(n 

* iocaehnteel engineer Ing. 
part - from ■ nprinaj 


eandil/( 
to da* 
paft ol 
asArah . 


lavota a aubeiAntle! 
'.of ' their ' time to . re* 


Oon rornij, ere 

S&S?y!TolliSS?‘* 

-Road, . London B 
^De returned^, ^ a: 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
Department of Electronics 

Information Mainstream 

Technology Microelectronics Electronics 


Applications are Invited lorfive Lectureships 
in tiieatxjva Holds which are available from 
Septsmbei/October 1 983 as a result of 
additional funding from the Unlvexstty Qrants 
Comnrinee and the career progression of the 
exlsHngetatf of this large and active 
Department. 

Candidates should have a good Rrat degree 
In elsotronlc enginesringor a related discipline 
and relevant postgredualeexperlaneeln a 


sullaUetopJe-prarerabtyto PhD level. 

Salarlesfbr these permanent posts will be 
within a scale rising to £1 3,605 (under review). 
Qood relocation expOTsee. 

Rfftfierparftoutors may he oMatned fto/n 
D. A. 8. Coplandt The UnlversHyi 
Southampton, 808 6NH. 

Quote Ref: 2003/TH88. 

Cloeing dele for appHcaHons will be 
31 May. 1983. 


University of 
Cambrlage 

Karuliy or lllilury 

UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
MEDIEVAL 
ENGLISH 

ECONOMIC AND 

SOCIAL HISTORY 

A|ii>ll>'iilluii4 aro liiviiecl 
rruni pnrnunH V'lili iiiiiil- 
triintcoiiii In Enniisli pcn- 
iiomU aiiO aorlul hlatorw 
vvlthlii tlin ivnrlod 500— 
ISOO. Tile eurceserul 
i.‘iindl(lain will bu nKpariod 
In tuka up HDjioIntJiienI on 
I Ot tabor 1903 ur ue aooii 
os poHSibln Ihfirourier. The 
anpoinimont will be for 
riirne mere, witii the poe* 
fliblliiy or reeppoliitnienk 
For n furlhnr two years. 

Stlpenri will bn at a 
pulni on llin actiln for 
Aealatunt Leciurera. 

£6.800 lu £8,510. 

Aupllcntluiiq (ainvetl 
roi,lD9t should bn aeiil 
todniher witli life nnmra 
or not hiore than Ihren rv- 


Unlveraity College 
Cardiff 

Doportnent or Pura 
Maihamatica 

LECTURESHIP 

AppllcatloiiB era Invited for 
the nbova from persnne whue 
raanarch Inieresta lla within 
one of the rioliia or Number 
Theory, r>irrernntla1 Enua- 
Ilona, end Group Thanry. The 
appointment will be made 
iiiidar the University Oranta 
Commltteo'e 'New Blood' 
echoina. Salary tlaiiga; £6,375 
— £13,505 p.il. pullee to 
commence 1st October 1983 
or BB Boon na poaalfale there 
after. 

ApDlicatloiiB <9 coplea), 
toaelnor with the namoa and 
adaroaaei of two rereraen, 
should be forwardod to the 
VIcB'PrlncIpal (Admlnlatra. 


tlonl A Reolatrar, Univeralt 
Colleoe. P.O. Box 78. Cardlf 
CPI TXL. from whom furiha 


E artlculara wljl ba available. 

loBJna date 3rd June 1683. 
Hof; 8500. H3 


ferene. to the Seireiary or 
the Appalnlnionie Commit* 
tne lor lha Paruliy of Hla* 
tory. West Itaind. Cnm* 


%'aV Com. 

bridge CBS 9BF, so na to 
roach him not Jnier thuii 
Frldny, a June, f9B3. Ill 

University of 
■ Letoestev 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
EARLV MODERN 
EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

. Applieatlone »e invited 
for the poat or. Tomnernry 
Lecturer in-Bnrly l^odern 
Surbpean Hlatoryi In the 
pepartifijBnt . - or ' Hlatory 

tadtlal" Balnry.:.WIll de* 
-pend pa qbalirfoatlona nnd 
.adperlehCB, dni the_'j!«etur* 
■ KK ' 86,378' .1 lo 

' £13,505 (undor feviaw). 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department or Chinese 
Studies 

LECTURER 

Invited for 
Leeiurnr In the above 
Department allocnted under 

8 the UOC'a ‘Nevv Blood* 
meme bm aviQtabla Irqpi i 
elober 19BS. The age IFmlt 
Tor ttieae poaia Ip n 
Candidatas ahoula neva . r 
eaarch Interapia In ooe 
Japanaea davalopme 
Blno^Japanapa 

Knowledge ot JapanaPe Ipn 
_a eemahtlaj and ChinPao 
ngubga an advontage 

Salary on the sealp tor 
Lecturera (£6.375— £I5,50B| 
(under review), accordlnn to 
age, qualincatrone and experl* 


AH, ' ' to : whoni pppllM 
Iona Blioula' ba aabt' o 


tiona I 
thb roi 
May 1 1 


provided bp SI 

'HI 


Uolvereity of Hong 
Kong 

' (Non*C11nlcal> 

SENIOR / 
LECTURESHIP IN 
OBSTETRICS AND 
. QYNAEGOU)QY 

tatlonn brb Invltad 
senior Laetureehtp 
ObatPlrlcp and 
wnaeeolpBy (Non*C|lnio« 
n. Applleanlp ehould pop 
peep a PhD dagraa in ra 
productive maalelna' and 
rafarabiy with axparienca 


• .M*’’* * ' I .. • • • i: , 

Arinual dalPiT' ' ifpiider" 

Itona ana .exparlenee. . 


Infomtal anqulrias mpy- be 
node to. Don Rlmmlnston, 
lepartmont of Chinesa Slu- 


. Application ' forma and 
fu^rthar partlculsra - may be 

applIenUonaSTunplinsT HI 


' , The Unlvi»r^ty<.bf ; - 

Msilohester I • 

DPPbrtng,nt^arRu,.Ia, , 

lecturer in ' 

< RUSSIAN . 

ApplfcMIona'. ara Inviced 
or lha abwp peat (bjiabla 
ram. OeiApr let, 1988. 
The auccPaerul. applicant 

m '.lanBueap dnu 
.. — titury ' Huealaa 

thought ' would -. .bg <ph 
advantage. Initial salary 
(Bccordlng u» a — — • -- 
parlonce) 

P 

SI 

the Rdalsirar. 


The Australian 
National University 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualiried 
peraona for appointment 
to the following poeltlonei 

Faculty of Arts 

Department or Prehiatory 
and Anthropology 

LBCTURBR IN ANTHRO- 
POLOOY 

Apolleanta ahould have 
an axcellent aoholarly re- 
cord In reeearoh, and 
teaehlng experience in the 
field or Boeial and/or 
cultural anthropology. 
Profasaor D. J, Mulvaney 
la currently Head of Da- 
partmanl ana Proraseor 
Anthony Forgo laada the 
Anthropology aeetlon of 
the department. 

Salary will ba in accord- 
onca with quallfleettont 
nnd axparienca within the 
range: Lecturer 

i ABB, 430 -$99, 467 o.a. 

urranl exchange relea: 
8A1 = BUBO. 87 ™ UKB6p 
approx. 

Appointment will be: 
Lecturer for four years In 
the riret Inatanee with the 
poealblllty, aflor review, 
of reappointment to retlr- 
Ino age. 

OranlB are provided to- 
werda travel and removal. 
Aaolatance towards houa- 
Ino la given for an appolii- 
tee frapi outalda Canbar- 
ra., Suparaonuatlon ba- 
narita are available for pp- 
pricnnta^ who arn ellglbTe. 
to' GOnirlbuta. The unl-' 

‘ varaity reaervaa the right 
not to make air- appointi' 
mant gr to ' itiafia an 
• bPAointmant by. InvitbUen 
' nt.any time, - 

.Prpgpaiitlva appll'canto 
fhould wrlta to the Rag- 
Ibtrnr or the Univeraliy, 
9‘S'9’ «%%%. Canberra, 
A*C.T, 9600, Auatralla, or 
to the Aasoafetlon of Com- 

■g^VVor M?? pafe 

' lera barora aubmittlne ap- 

• University- QfKeele' 
FREE CHURCH 
0HAI>LIN ; 

■^fo£ *ha.?uy-tiin^boBt 
Frad.Chure^ 

Tha- Preb Cliurah Che- 

siy?pr4^'v>Snfii?fn ■ 
sKi 

Salary will be' hall tha 

s: 

Cunder- revlawl. In. addl-' 

. Uon ^aealgtangg with 'ax- 
’6ann«a Cup to^ 81,00 p.a.) 

; and., .dgaomlnatlonar pAi- 
‘ slen win ' ba ' given.' "A' 

' houae. campun will bg 
pro^Jdad rraa .of Nnt, end' 

tppliCBtloli' .Ifornia ' and ' 
tliar .partlculvb from 
atcar,. : Univaraity 



A1 «urr«i 
ba ' ‘.tab w 

IBH. -of".: 


W .ratto. aalar-. 

.excegtf 
gpdoa Incotnoi. 


■ ; ..'iKpi^aah University'. 

r.Au8tTalla-;-i..':i:. 

. ■>■■■, ■vliECTUBEBi'-.; ■ 

■ , .0.0WTINUII(Q .! 

E.5!/R5!sf 


H'.. ,of ".'gpdaa .Incotno. 
- . "A ■ ga\bTy , : n > 

.are".pr.ovlded* 


I'thar ' payiiculara ' b 



VniiveiraUy. «if Burhatn 

■ TEOTORARY ;> 
LECTURESHIP IN : 
UNOUiaTios; 
ENGLISH : 

•• LANGUAGE 

APPliOMIong 'bra'lfiwiad.. 

'fpr^ b 'Tamporbir ^iXec- 


Univereity of 
Leicester 

Faculty of Law 

LECTURESHIP 
IN LAW 
*NEW BLOOD* 

Applieatlone era Invited 
for a Lectureship In the 
Paaulty of Law. The post 
haa bean awarded to the 
Faculty under tl» unl- 
varalty Grants Commlt- 
tae'a "New Blood” achente 
and la tenable from 1 
October 19B3, or as aopn 
aa paaaible theraaftar. Tha 
age Of lha auoceearul 
candidate ahould not nor- 
mally axcaed 85 at tha 
date of tha appointment. 

Apart from auch 
taaclilng duties aa may ba 
allocated to him or nar, 
tha Bucceaerul candidate 
will be expected to enoaga 
In raaaarch In tha general 
field of Trananatlonel 
aspects of Soda] Welfara 
Law. Reaaaroh topics of 
special Interaat to the 
Faculty are: (a) Irana- 

national employment and 
Boelal aecuity: (b) “Indust- 
rial damocracy**: to) the 

poaltlon or employaae of 
multi-national antarpriaea. 

Applicants should poe- 
aeae a first or poatgradu- 
aie degree In law and 
should have raaaarch ok- 


B arlence. Famllarlly with 
la law or the European 
Communities and/or Com- 
parative Law la desirable, 
os well aa knowledge of 
the French language. 

Salary, according to 
qualifications and experi- 
ence, on lha acale £6,375— 
£13,305 (under rsvlaw). 

‘ Further partlcuiara from 
the Raglatrar, Univeralty 


the Raglatrar, tin , 

or Lalceatar, Univeralty 
Road, Lalcaatar. LEi 

7RHi to whom applies- 


Ilona ahould be sent on 
tha form provided by 31 
May 19BS. HI 


University of London 
Goldemithe' College 

Dapartniont of German 

HALF TIME 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
GERMAN 

Applications are Invltad 
ror a temporary part-time 
Lacturaahlp In German. 
Tha succeBBful candidate 
will have raaponelblllty 
for training (eachere of 
German for Postgraduate 
Teaehora Cariiricete of 
Bducailon. 

The appointment will ba 
from 1st September 1983 
for a period of 18 months 
In tha first Instance. Sal- 
ary pro rata on ecala 
£7.794 X 19 Inernmanta to 
£19,903 p.Q. Incluatva of 
London Allowanca. 

Write for further par- 
ileiilara to the 9enlor 
Aanlstant Ronietrar (Par- 
nonnal). Univeralty of 
London, Ooldamltha' , Col- 
lege. Lewieham Wpy.'New 
Croaa. London BESe 6NW. 
Cloalna pata for gpplloa- 
tlona Both May 198^ HI 


The Univereity of 
Manchester 

Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies 

STAFF TUTOR 
(HALF-TIME) 

.. Applications ara invltad 
for the following poata of 
Staff Tutor ntelf-tlma) 
tenable for up to .three 
yeara from . Ootober lat, 
1988 or a later data to ba 
arrapgadi'. 


BhQ^d have good Scadamic 
.gualtrieaiiona In modern 
.lan^haeB'With.ati Intergat 
iln lha lUaratiire' of. one or 
moto. Cphtinantal coun- 

-UD'In 'HBLtOIOOs B^U 
IBS. AgplieantB . ahouTi 
At* .oodd aeadamlo quai- 
■•jicationa In Theplpgy oi* 
Comparailva .'Religlqn and 
ba able to work vvlth ' 
gy anJ ialty from al 
--mliwtfpng,' Thay ahoul 
|o havb.' an.' Interaat 
alth* B 


:vvlth otoar mambara or th 
and outald. 
.InetltuClonat In deValoplnn 
nla, wbrk 

..^,j2T,^*a«li; P'gat. tapchln 
exparisnee.. and/or gxperl 
bdult; igdueatlon 
, 5a an advantajia 

' HaUfy ranaa p.a.i £6,878. 

(Pro . rata). Par- 
and application 
_raturi}Bble by May 


r3HBt?fiErTjB7T J1 


0(5) rrpm tha Reglstra: 
Tb/as/THEs 


UniVerMty of' 
NewoniUe upon T 


University of 
Manchester 
LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications are Invltad 
from good honoura gradii- 
atas, mtereated In puraing 
raaaarch and taaehlng In 
lha foundations of compu- 
tar eolence, for this poet 

Tha appointee will be 
Bpeeirically Involved with 
a group under Proraaeor. 
cuff Jones In applying 
formal melhoda to the 


larma, inainuua ,.w -i.a 

specif IcBtion and dislan of 
computar syatama. Current 
raaaarch Iw tha group In- 


JoetB In the araaa of:— 

(a) Machine support for 
formal specification and 
eyatamatlc program de- 
velopment, and 
ibl Invaatlgatlon and da- 
volopmant of apeelfleatlun 
and verification tachniquaa 
for parallal/dlatrlbutad 
ayatema. 

Sb1b» range p.a. £6,378 
Ip £1^505 (Buperennua- 
lion). The appointment la 
tenable from October 1st 
1983 or aa soon aa poaal- 
bla theraaftar. 

PartlculSra and applica- 
tion forma (returnabla by 

K ay 20th), from The Rag- 
Irar, The Univerjlty, 
Mancneaiar, MIS 9PL. 
Quota Ref: 69/83/THE9. 


University of Surrey 

Department of. 

Microbiology 

LECTURER IN 
MICROBIOLOGY 
.TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENT 

Appllcatlona are Invltad 
for tha post of Lecturer 
for the oariod October 
1983 to September 1984, 
Tha auccaearul applicant 
will be angaaed In 
tegohlng to riret end 
■ocond year undororaduata 
students for tno Boa Hon- 
oura Oegraa In Mioroblol- 
ogy. It Is oasantial that 
applicants should have ex- 
perience in ganarni and 
■ystematlc Eaatarlology, 
and an Interest In environ- 
mental and/or vaterinary 
mlorobleloby would be 
weloomed. The pereon 
oppolnted will ba expected 
to engage In raaaarch. 

Salary will ba within 
the lecturer eonle and de- 
pend on experience. 

Further partlcuiara are 
avallablp from the 


Academic Registrar (LFG), 
University or Surrey, Gull- 
dord. Surrey, OUB BXH, 
or lelephona aulldford 
571981 extenelon 633.. 
Appllcatlona from man end 
women. In tha forni of a 
tae. Includlr 


curriculum vitae. Including 
the namee and eddroseea 
of three refsraes, should 
be sent to the eBiMB 
addrees by 97 ' May 1983, 
Ij^^tlns reference ' 144/ 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Department of Language 
end- Soctal Science 

LECTURER 
(ENGLISH FOR 
SPECIFIC 
PURPOSES) 

. Applloatibne are Invited 
for. the above Soeltlon In 
the Department . of Len- . 
guana end Boefal Bclenca, 


if.'., fi-'i'-OT.ll'r.fJI'SJ 

Flarherfee,' '■ Accountancy 
BualnAes Studies, etid va 
rioua branphei of Bn 
glneorlng. fbe Danaplmant 

SSlanoe""---"-—**’^ 


. wd: '■cct: 

Se“wan.*‘ ‘•vale 

AppilcanU for tha post 

. rfaVy*.“^?W5?^BVeVVn"5 

' .quallrioa-. 
arfanca. -..m ' 
h for aolen 

special- 


' SHHP*** . eommu 

aeirfeblL. 

In .^coursa dpaten 
__ pvaiopmant 
an advantage^ 





LBqTURBRS'IN . 1 
RURE' • 
MA*lraEMATig8 ; ; 

Inyltett 


MS 


RFrCod 'la • 



tn forma m 
rrom thb As 


im thb As 
Oammoi 
• f Appt 


(Canterbury 

Faculty of School Soieneti 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Applieatlone are iaviiM 
for a three year tempori» 
lacturaahlp in -Law wiS 
from lat OettoS 
1983 < Candidates eHeJS 
have an Irjlereet In prJwS 
law though o particular (a! 
teraat In ettner proaeri* 
or egulty would be il 
advnnlaoe. 

qua?mcBtlonV^ond*''espBrU 

Sa!S7S'.l'£‘lSf30”5" *>*• -'‘i 

annum but the Inltui 
nppolntmont will not fa* 

tha ^aceli? nnl"* on 

Purthar partlcuiara aac 
application forms may fa* 
obtained from Mr. Y, e, 
Reilly, Senior AoeUieat 
Reglatrer, The ReauSS, 
The Univeralty, Canm- 
upon rMalet 
of a 83o Btampad, eddru. 
cad envelope MO* X 8*), 


cad envalo _ 

Completed appllgatlon 
forma (3 eoplca) ahould fa* 
ratunred not later thte 


Monday. 6the June IBIS? 

nuSifisrAs^yji^**. 

Univereity of London 
School of Oriental 
and African Studies 
LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW. 

Applicotlona are Invited 
frum peraona holding e da- 
nree in Law from a cam- 
mon-law Jurisdiction for . 
this appointment with 
effect from 1 October 
1993. Tha auccossfu] - ap- 
plicant will become a 
member of tho Department 
of Law. He or ehe will be 
required to taach romouin 
law aubjecta for tha LLS 
dagree, a.p. contract, 
tort, criminal law, end 
must be willing to develop 
an expertise In a foroito 
legal ayatam. prarerably 
relating to South East Asia 
ond preferably In lha flald 
of eommarclar law. for tha 
purpoie ■ of teaching for 
the LLB and LLM and an- 
pervlalnq poatgraduaia ra- 
aaarch atudenta. 

“NEW BLOOD" 
LECTURESHIP IN 
HAUSA LANGUAGE 
STUDIES 

Appllcatlona ara invited 
for this appointment 
(funded under the UOC f 
'.'new blood*' aclieme) with 
nifact from 1 October 
1983. Condldataa ahouM 
normally be anad SB or 
under. The eurcpaaful ap- 
plicant will bacome a 
momber of the Departmant 
of the Lannuanea and Cul- 
lures pf Africa and will M 
required to touch and to 
carry out renoarch In >na 
Hauan longiiaaa. and re- 
lated atudlea. 

Salary oii^lhe LssIMfiCJ 
scale £6.375 — 

per aniiuni (uiidnr raviam 
plus £1.158 p.e. London 
Allowance with cotnpul- 
aory memberehlp of h'* 
Univeralt laa Suparangiia- 
lion Schema. Appllcatig* 
lorma obtainable from me 


Secretary. School _ of 
Oriental and African. Stu- 


dlQB. Mnlet Street-. London 
WC1B 7PH. Cloeing. dele 
for receipt of appIleatKw 
le SOMby 1983. »■' 

Univereity of 
ManefaeBtor 

SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Appllcatlona are invl 
from oandldatee with 
good academic record aii 
aeveral yaera of roj 
' exparlanoa In an aoa--- . 
or Industrial envlr~ 
who are intaroatad 
suing raaaarch 
toaeRlna at an. advanftd 


The auecaaeful d,*56ld^ 
would be axpacted to Jhc 
a team of one or two atari 
end . aeveral rasaaroh - 

can provlda aleotrOnt^ 
ayatem axpertlse end .Id 

.W.tdtsr.ir.afflMif'.!' 

- berannuatlonl. ■ 

.fs-5‘"o's;s*.r 

as soon ga poeslblb tnerw 
aftar. ' -.T 
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the times higher education supplement 6.5.83 




Universities cont 


The Univereity 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Department of Phyaica 

lectureship IN 
MICRO 

lectronics 

Aoplfoatlona are Invited 
fr^candldetes well qunl- 
in PhyalcB or Bleotro- 
nl^ preferably with In- 
dwtrial exparlaiica, for a 
Leoturaehip In Mlcroalec- 
trooloB tenable from 1 
October 1993. The person 
xDBointed will be required 
to contribute , to under- 
areduite teaching, to Hon- 
Sure degrae level and to 
engeae in research In 
Mieroelectronlca or^ an 
ueocleted field, euch ae 
OctoeleotronioB. Salary 

tKtV t*s‘“^'ft.*B‘a ''Sv'iifi 

olacement according' to 
•ae, quaiirieatlone and ex- 
perience. 


Ulster: The New 
University 

Appli^cBtloiia are Invited 
for the following poete: 

School or Social Sciences 

REF: 88/48 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
HUMAN BIOLOGY 
(MEDICAL 
SCIENCE) 

The dutlqa of the poet will 
include lecturing to etu- 
donta enrolled for honoure 
degree programmee In 

iiurelng etudles and piedlc- 
ul laboratory acloncea. Ap- 
pllcente ahould hold a 
good honoure degree In a 
relevant euliject and have 
reeearch experience In 

noma aspect of medical 
aclence (e.g. Immunology), 


School of Blolof 
vlronmantel . 


- and En* 
tudlem 


‘Ext. 907). Cloelnji date for 
epptloatlans 20 May 1983.^ 


The University of 
Sheffield 
CHAIR OF 
ZOOLOGY 

_ Appllcutlona are Invltad 
for the Chair of Zoolony 
toneble from I April 
IB84. Salary in tlia ranqg 


REF: 88/49 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

No particular epeclellem la 
required, end applications 
are Invited from cnndl- 
datee with Intaroate In nil 
araaa of payeholony. 

Doth poata are full-time 
and are for one year from 
,lBt Septembar, 1983 or an 
nltariiatlve agreed date. 
Sa,lary will normally be 
within tha flrat six oolnta 
of the Lecturer Scale l.e. 
£6.878 - £6,800 - £7.998 
T- iJj65B - £8.086 - 

EB.SIO par annum (under 
review). 

Further particulars may 
be obtained from tha Rag- 
letrar. the New Univeralty 
of Ulatar, Coleraine. 
Northern Ireland BT59 
19A(quotlng appropriate 
raf. No.) to whom apollcn- 
tionsi Including a tabu- 
lated curriculum vitae and 
tha namea and addreaaaa 
of three raferaaB, should 
be forwarded not later 
then 87th May, 1983. HI 

The University of 
Sheffield 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CHEMISTRY 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
for a new poet in Inorga- 
nic Chamlatry_ funded 
under tha UOC'a "new 
blood” echama tenable 
from 1 October 1983. 
Cendldatae ahould normal- 
ly ba under the age of 38 
years. Cendldatea whose 


Salary ... ..._ 

approved for profaaeor 
■pgolnltnenta fovere 


peteereh Interaate He In 
the invoatlgation of orga- 
nometalHc reaction 

mechanlama, portlcularly 
by new analytical tnclinf- 
quea. ara aepeeliilly an- 
couraged to apply., InlHol 
aalarv £6,378 — £13,9.05 a 

S ear on the abalo Ipr Nop- 
llnlcoi Lectiirora. Par- 
tleulara from tha Raglatrar 
and Bacratary isiurfliigt. 
the Unlvoralty, Sliarrield 
610 9TN to whom appHco- 
tlona (5 coplaa). Including 
tliolr namoa of three re- 
rareap, ahuultl be emit by 
83 May 1983. Quota ref! 
R817/D1. . HI 


■pgalnlmenta (average 
fis>669i minimum 

£16,015). Particulars from 
the Ranlatrnr and 'Sacrop 
tary iStamna). tlie Unl- 
Mrslty, Shafflald SIO 9TN 
to Whom anpllcetlona (1 
copy) Bhould nn aent by 6 
jone,, 1B83. Quote ref: 
.Msa/DI. HI 


Fellowships 


Brunei University 

Dopnrtment of Metallurgy 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

. Appllcatlona are Invltad 
for tbe above poet, ten- 
able for three yaara. The 
auccaeaful candidate will 
work with Dr. D. T. 
Oewiie and Dr. T, 8. Byra 
on the development of 
w,ear , reeletant electroleea 
nickel coatlnge. Blaetro- 
leaa nickel le a major new 
alloy coating with con- 
alderable potential but ita 
application In the an- 

B ineerlng Industry haa 
ean hampered by a lack 
of undaratendlng of Ita trl- 
bological propartlaa. The 
work will Involve the ehe- 
micel formation of various 
coating ,typaa. examination 
of matallurgleal atructurea 
and their ralatlonahlp with 
wear meohanlame. Col- 
laboration with. Induatry 
and other aeadamle In- 
Btdutlons will eonatltute 
an Important part of tha 
project. 

Tha project le eponeored 
by Elf Oil and th^era may 
be a poeelblllty of future 
employment In the Indua- 
try on completion of the 
work. 

.The maximum starting 
aalary will be approx- 
Imaialy £8.400 lincludlng 
Lemdon Allowance). For 
Informal enqulrlae contact 
David Cawne. Uxbridge 
37188 ext. 6oi, 

, Further detalla end ap- 

E llcatlon form, which muat 
a returned aa aoon ae 

F ioealbla, may be obtained 
rom the Pereonnel Secret- 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Textile 
Induairiea 

Research Fellow 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
for a fixed-term poet of 
Poetdoctoral Reeearch Fel- 
low In the above Depart- 
ment for work on the 
mechenlem of pilling In 
carpets Involving a wide 
range of phyalcal tachnt- 
quaa. A good honoure de- 
gree In a Phyalcel Science 
and a Ph.p. degrea or re- 
levant Industrial experl- 
anca are required. The 

S oat le avallaola from 1 
une 1983 for a fixed 
period of up to three 
yexra. 

Salary on the |A Range 
for Raeaarch and Analo- 

S ouB Staff (£6,375— 
11,105) (under review), 
according to age, qual- 
Ifteatlona and experlance. 

Informal ennulrelee may 
tae made to Dr J H Keloh- 

iVj75l!*k«“49. 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Reg- 


latrar. The University,. 
Leeds L89 9JT, quoting 
reference number 73/80, 


Cloeing dnte for appllea- 
tione 87 May 1963. H8 


BC 6 TJ (Piapnwni 

37188, ext. 49. 


Polytechnics 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Fellowship in 
Business History 

..Appllcstlons ars Invited for a- three-year Fellowship In 
Businsss Hlstoiy, to start In Ootober 1983. tha'Pellowahlp will 
- ’b^ tenable st the London Business School. Salary In the 
range lA eosts-for research staff (from £7,633 p.a,). Payment 
A a higher sbals may be considered for exoe^onal 
candidates. 

. .Ifie PsilQw will undertake researehi and leaohihg linked to the 
) main programmes of. the Sohool, designed to Incorporate a 
buslneM hls|oiv element Into its activity. Applicants should 
have fnt|rests and research experiertes In 20th Century 
;'*top(cs In, such areas: as govsmmeht/industry relations al 
f>t6rprl8e and trkiustry level, buainMs atresias of U.K. 

markets, aorporats:flnahcs,' biJBlness 
, "Wbon, or managsrnent within the ,pub1ld sector. They 
aW preferably have dompieted or ba hearing ccimpletlon 

\ f^FfhOs and sornaother.ralevant research or work experience 

.Would be <tealri4>[e.l ^ 

'■'^^uaele .for infOrmsHon end appileatlon forms should 
Niadetretsed to: ProtMaor MfeM Eoeaisy, London 
i:..fHiibNa |Mmo( &neek nooo,r London NW1. The 
|j; dale fdr the i^lpt of epplloaUmia ie Friday 3rd 


UNlyepSlTY OF LANCiASTER ■ 

i.pENTRB Fb^ APPLIED STAtlStlOB .. . 

;:. v. ' Resitfireh FWim (2) , 

V V*: -.- .Junm 

I iMMIalaM le wori( bn an SSROiliepmecI 

Mew !• atoo twMl^ teWpefttM egiw^ ne 
j^ n in w UlaiNenevy fwm mOc^ewTi 19B3. Saiwy.on 



GIOBing dale lor above poete: 2flth May, 1083. 

THE 

QLEEI^QOUM 

oJ^kjCWgiS 

A Scottish Central Instltutioil. ^ 


paisley GaiEGE 


A SeoUtah-Central Ihetitiitlon 



STUDENT 

ADVISORY OFFICER 

£8,055 to £10,086 

The filudent Advisory Slewics provides careers advice to 3,000 
<» well as providing wsHare and : 

hA asi’vicea. - 
Them Is novv a vafwwy for a^^^ 




i^^biUly fbf iNs important In-College Ssrviee. 
ABE^U-ehould be graduetes, and fuve had ^e Indurirlal 
exMrienM ^tfidAir In vooadon^ guUanM.. Bbme 

Purther oatllDiJlars ana appHcstlon forms m avallabla^ t^ 
PiiSnMlcfflcier. Pa(a^^ High Street, 


persoiinel Of fleer , P| 
Pidiley PA1 2BE. T< 


IS 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


Computer I 

Aided * 

Engineering 

Three senior appointments in Computer Aided 
Engineering have been created by the Department ot 
Engineering integrating Its academlo planning with that 
of two other Departmenle: SCIENCE and also 
COMPUTER STUDIES & MATHEMATICS. Housed In 
a new building, the' Integration will cover Joint courae 
planning and will Influence reeearch developmento. 

Associate Head 

(Grade V)ralU4 
£14679- £16305 pa 

Readership 

ref L/6 - possibly with a apeolal referanoe to 
mleroeleolronlea 

Principal Lecturer 

ref L/5"Wlthpartloular reference lo Computer 
Aided Deelgn 

Salary for the abo v e two poelat" 

£11931 -£13260 (her)-£160ia pa 

Alt posts are available from let September 1983 and 
demand cancRdatea who are highly qualified - both 
academically and professionally - and Idealty possess 
relevant Industrial experience. SubstanHel research 
experience is essential for the Associate Head and 
Reeder at^nlmente. 

All salarlm will be Axed al a point on the scale approp- 
riate to previous service and experience. 

For further details and an appHcatlon form pleaae 
ccfotact the Pereonnel Office, Bristol Polylkhnlc, 
Coldharbour Lane, Frenchay. Bristol. Telephone Bristol 
(0272) 656261 . exlenslon 21 6 or 217. Closing date I6ih 
May 1683. 

• Plaaaa quota reference number In all oommunl- 
catlone,. 


I1>3s7i241f.ExI. 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 

PROFESSOR/HEAD 
OF DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


AppllcaUone ars Imdtad for the above poat which haa fallen 
vacant due to the appointment of tha present Head to the post 
of Assistant Chief Officer at the Council for National Academlo 
, Awaida. This large Department offers two B8o(Mona) courses 
- In Biology and Blomolecular Sdonce - and a taught MSo 
ooursei In Bfodafartoroitron. There la a very aubstanllal 
reaeorch programme; 

It la hoped that the peraon appointed will be eligibfe (or the 
confemnen't (rf the Um Profemr. • ; . 

Commimeing aalsiv will be eil the appropriate polnt]wnhin the 
^ Grade VI acale!; £16.^7r^17;490p(^:annum.&ihde^ 

Further paliilwiars 'arid applloatkin forrnf frjOT the ^raOnnel 
Of^i (86), Portsmouth Polytechhloi Nuffield Centre, St 
MIchaelB Road, PoHsmouth P01 2EP, tel: 0706-826461; to 
whom oompleM applications ahould ba returned by 26th 
May, 1983. 


. lk)LYT^NIC OP THB SOUTH BANK . 
Borough Itoadj London 8B10AA ^ , 

: pacUltv 6p administrative studies 
department OF MOPBFtN LANGUAGES 

H^AD 0^ department GRADE V 
'Y.'-y (MfiMLpI) 

.AppIlcBtionsaralnvitBliforlhS above poet wNchll 1$ Hoped tdflll assoqn ' 

The 'parson a^nisd w^ bis 'responelile fpr e.p«Mrtnnenl| oorwIsUno of 
tWD Sdnob ueli MIh Ita Mm Head of Seltbol Whp.wM be responalble 
' for muoh ,gf the day4»pay managsrrjeni ot suH; leaving the post holder ' 
hiM to oonoahtnde on tlw viiifer Inlteraste of the Departntent . 

- , Oateiy vvlH bs in nrigai ’ : 

''.^216^13 M) psr.amHim ineluaive ot Undon'Alowiince. . 

Mhar partleulars.'pf the pPsT and appReaitoh b/fm ara Bvahlble' from 
Ihi Ste^ Ofttoa,..tdi p1^ 

'Coriiiplotod applctoioh tornis should be returned to. anM no lator than 
, 87#iMey,;1983.' 'i. -I'.-: . 


i' I ;l) 


1- I >; I. ' ■ 
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THETIMESHIGHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 


Polytechnics continued 


en^is, experimental design and/or etochaetio and relalad 
proeeasea dthough other areae will be considered. 

Department of Architecture 

STUDIO TEACHER 

(Lecturer IJ) Jn Architecture 

(short term appointment) 

Tills peat may be filled by one IndMdiral tor a full year or 
possiply by Ihiea Individuals (br one term each. Landacapa 
da^nto a priority but applicants should state their teachina 
prafarenca. 

Salary: Principal Lecturer fiil,93t-£16,0ia . 

(pay- award Senior Lecturer £10,17e>£12tai6 

pending) Lecturer II £ e,S55-^11^ 


JSr:' 


i' 


1 i ■■ 



W •.•'■•I- 

ir 


(pay- award Senior Lecturer £10,17e>£12tai6 

pending) Lecturer II g a-ns«ugii rv^ 

(mrinaHy wHn ' -■ 

advanoement to ■ 
'£12.81^. • 

-AppHcatlbn (brma tobe relumed by Friday 27ih May, 1983 can 
te obtained together tvllh further particulars from the Persormel 
Officer Plymovlh Polytechnic. 

” □rakeCarcu^ Plymtaubh. Devon. PL^ BAA 


, Portsmouth Polytechnic 

PROFESSOR/HEAD 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

. ApiMicatlons are Inyitod 1^ the above posit wNch Iplls.vacvil In 
Septomber on the ratiremeni .ol tha praesnt Head. The School 
offers three Honbuta degree pouraes apenning- PHsnnacy, 
PharmacolQgy and rnedleel labcraitory adencsa and theta la a 
aiibstan^al researdi programme, 

Applktanta should ‘ be ragMered phwmacl^, prafe^y 
posssssing a higher degree and relevant experience In 
teaching, admlnfstrailon and research. 

It Is hoped that tha parson eppolnled will be eMglble for ihe 
potifarrimt of lha ti||a ^ 

Commeitaingisal^iw^^ be a( the apprapriate point within uie 
vQrsita 8(^: ei6,8^^17,4W pef arihl^ (uncliiw tavM. 

; .Rallw patddulare.^ Idrinii Itam -the penminel 

,/0lto ?.CT8)V; Portlmpta^ PoMaohnib, NiifltaU^ Canbis; St 
/ 2BD, W: prdB teS45i; tp 

: Anpm ptwnpiatod atfpBowiofia. idibuid be rahimad 28ihMay, ' 


■^5 


-ULSTiWPOLYTEiCHMC 
IFAGULTY Of ARTS ■■ •.-■•■'i 

1 ;. SBii'ibllUCTUMRv' 
i LBCTURIRI|!i^^URNITUhiKUSIOI| 

. (FbisSlilBni ^^ 1994)*- ' 


.LeeiiNsrh 


dsdonsr.nvM ss.Lastar.lor'S^ BA.ptaiS|.iyniti»: 


frir^ PLVMOUTH 
[iifcy POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Technology 

AppHcaSons are hwlted from wen queHfled eandidales with 
appropriate researffii, Industrial andtar eommercfal 
sxparfence fbr the following posts; 

• Department Of Communication Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

In Communication Engineering 
Applicants should have an Intereat In the theory and practice 
or digital communications and aatelNfe eommunfeallona. 

Department of MathematleSj Staflatice and 
Computing 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 

In Mathematics 

a eenia should have experience In a branch of applicable 
ematica. Experience In mathematical modelling, 
numertoal analysis, theology and/br conllnuum mechatacs 
may be an advantage. 

LECTURER II 

In Statistics 

Appllcania should have apedalTst knowledge In time series 
analysis, experimental design and/or alochastio and relalad 
processes dthough other areae will be considered. 


Strathclyde 

Department 

of^ucation 


gS GLASGOW COLLEGE 
T of TECHNOLOGY 


Glasgow College ol Technology, a Polytechnic InstltuUon of 
H.E., Invites applications lor the following poet: 

SENIOR LECTURER ‘A’ 

IN MATHEMATICS 

ApplIcaSona are Invited from graduate mathemattolans wHh 
special Interest in the teaching and the appllcatlona of 
mathematics to business. The successful candidate wriil aaaiat 
In the development of an Honours degree course In this field. 
Appllcania should have appropriate Industrial and/or teaching 
experience. Research Interests would be an advaritage. 
Salary; £11,700-E12,8B7 (bar) - £14,748. 

Application tarma from tha Eatobllahmante Officer, 
Glasgow Collage of Technology, Coweiddens Road, 
G|lasgow 04 OBA. Tel: 041-332 7080, to whom applloatlone 
ahould be returned wKhln 14 days of tha appearance of this 
advartlswnent. E. MILLER, Director of Education 


DEPARTMENT OP COMPUTING AND 
MICROPROCESSOR APPLICATIONS 

LECTURING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN COMPUTING 

Vacanctos exist at Principal Lecturer and Lecturer Grade 
If/Senkir Lecturer level. At least one of thoss appointed 
must have teaching exparlanoe at honours degree level In 
Data ProoeaaIng and Sterna. Other oandidatoa ahould 
offer experttae In one of the following ftekte: 
real-time eyetems, networking, program design and 
ayetem design. 

Selaryscalea: 

Principal Lecturer £11,931-£15,018 

LeoturerGradell/SenlorLecturer £d,8S5-£12,8l6 
Further detalla end form of application from tfte Staff 
Ottloar, Trent Polytaohnic, Burton StreaL Nottingham 
NG1 ABU. Cloaliig dele 19lh Hay, 1983. - - 


TI^EINIT 

POLYTECHNIC 

INOTTINGHAMI 




DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
> DEPARTMENT OP PHYSICS 

Seianoe s'nci Enginssring RsMweh Council CASE 
* Studontahipon EteotronteTransportPrbpo^ 

; . . Ainot^lious Silica , 

Wichn>ete«»iiwtw hRjffici. 

ratavsni dpupAwt. lOmrinisw 
yssTTSireemRi 





AppllsHow fenn 

PtreOMMi ORktai 


' ROBERT OORDOfra 
awnrUTl OF 'nICHNOLOQY 
SGHQffl, op 800IAL STUOtaS 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OP TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Elaotrlcai & Eleetronte Engineering 


Appllcanis should possess a good honours degree In eleotrtcri 
end/or eleotronlo engineering tegeihar with appropritrie Industrial 
and/br research experience. A;^lloatlons would be partloulartv 
welcomed from candidates having expertise In power efeotronbi 
digital eleotronies and mlcroproeesBor/mlcroconiDuiar 
MpHcatlons or dfeKal communicationa and signal procsMliw 
Salary scale (under review): £7.966-^11,700 (bar) - Siglgi 
with Initial bladng depending upon approved prevtoui 
experience. Rnanclal assistance towards the coat of remov^ 
expenees may be payable. 

Further partreulara and application tarma may be obtained 
from tha Paraonnel Officer, Dundee Ccllefle iri Tschnolaw 
Bell tareeL DundM OD 1 1HQ, ta whom oompSSi 
application rarme ahould ba returned by 20 May 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

LECTURER II IN BUSINESS POLICY 

The •uccMtU oenddM Ml loin a teem who are rMponifcle Idf UeAkv BitfiMH 

Poltor an dogree and dtatooia eounoa In BMlnaaa Siudlit. AnlewW ShuU &• 
obia to dwiiontirata ■ hWi laval of appradadon or itvontlotl wd ondfed 
oapada el BuibioM Po£y and to abow an mOw Inurtst In naaaidr vdw 
eoMl^. They ihould nermaly hova a good Ural dagna ud a rd«M 
pootgiadutli ^afSeellon. 

Salary Seala: £S,8S6-filiptt 

Under ouhmI aalary ragulaUorM and aub|ael la aatMaatoiy p arf e rm o nei, Sw 
auooMaM aandWafa can normally amaal tneramanlial prearaaden ta ))« 
Senior Uetumr floala of wtileh tha praaani maaimuffl la ctsjld. 
AppIlMlIen forma and furUMr dalalla fnm tha Faraoniiat Offlow {Dmt.1V 
abaMaW Clly PoMaelinle, niialan aquam, Shaffiald $1 MB or tay phanta 
SM11, aiL m 7. Cenipimad forma (0 Sniiimad hy iMi May, ifla, 
ShaflWd CSy Polylaelinla h an Equal OppomrtUaa Endtoyar. 


^Middlesex mi.... 
^Polytechnic ^ 

School of Law 

Part-time 

Law 

Lectureships 

Appllcatlone are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
appllcania forthe 
academic eeealon 
commencing September, 
1983. 

For further details and an 
application form please 
wrtteto:DrA.J.Hunt, 
Middlesex Polytechnic, 
The Burroughs, London 
NW44BT. 


Brighton Polytechnlo 

.Dopartmant ofr Pharmncy 

LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGY 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
PHARMACOLOGY 

1 . LoetNFpr In Bliosy 

G«ndldqt«o ■ ahould have a 
dadraa In aanaral Qialogle. 

i« V.«fl»urar - 

In gharmacolofly 


Brighton Polyteohnle 

Deparkmant of 
Mathamallcs 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
LECTURER UI 
SENIOR LECTURER 

1 . L.ackui-ar ll/8anlor 
Laekurar 

To kaach ataklokiea and 
ralakad diaelpllnaa on a 
ranga of degraa eenraat 
and aaalak with aouraa 
managamank and davalop* 
manki 

a. Lacturar li/SanUu* 
Leekurar 

To taaeh mathataaklca 
and/or ataklaklca and ra- 
latad diaelpllnaa on a 
ronoo of dagraa couriaa. 
aaalik with oouraa man>aa- 

^ nk and davalopmank and 
R wikh Induakrlal plaea* 
manka rpr akudanta. 


lak hnowladga In , aoma 
araq of modam applicabla 
makhamatlca or applMS 
ataklatlea, or oparauanat 
raaaaren. and aaverti 
yaara of ralavant work m- 
parlanca. Taaehlng uparl- 
anca ta daalrabla but fl«< 


ar II c 6 ,aas-sii.oasi 

Purkhar datalla and an* 
pMoaklon forma may b* 
obtalnad from khp DapV’T 
Head of Paraonnar, Brrght- 
an Polyiaehnlc. MouIm- 
aoqrnb. Brighton ; 

l^ftss. K»'; aasW% 

Ing data IT May tSSa. H9 


Candidakaa: ahoutd hava 
aaparjanea.in laaohlng ra” 
aaarch, or Induatry . and 
pr’ernrably havg a poat- 
eraduatai qualirioatlOh, 


NtO'iiEMs 




iiBiii n CA 8A Haw m aqwMwi 

Ite PMyiachnle M a dliM gwiX liMiAm.wM in bevondarM'Soim of dovan^ 
.opanidm 1871 andtasaabxianipepvimnolaMH^iOOk'ITigMIaBaelMinaM 
gMtamoBWWl iwnqwlL , , 

iSi 119s sauappHewia winovi mwwt enera neeet ivevBi^wiiHpsqFi 





TMpWite appolniad iiqM hm ■ adife 
,. 1 hg HliNitel 'stuM^iA' 

1 


Polytechnic of, the 

5”a?Sr5Si; • south Bank 

kiira on phyalology . Barough^oud,^l.ood 

rmaaelogy iQ hon- Dapartmont nf , 

iraa akandard and Managemant Bcdnomio m 

kaSa dnd auparviga Induakrlal studlaa 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

dVlS LECTURER GRADE 

OP Induatry . and U 

.’iuaiVftakTon?"^' ,- IN ORGANISAITON 

Ji Uitur^r Y ■■ vANALYBIS/PBBSON- 

'MANAGEMENT 
I Behaviour. 

, 1 .. «n™. , '■ ■■ 5T'".Ri”?A",ir"..’a?3 

aeittfal and 


m ■mm m .......aP 

aiid «n. intaragt in a« 
~^rfm„m„.^mmi^ .. valQplnS .- 

Uvant reaaernli. . > 

Bplary will he,' te **'* 

— . London Ailowenee. __ 


Pols^chdlb o(' ‘ ' 
Geniral Lbhclon /|. .. 

aebool of Ldneuegea' 

U]U6L IN. FRENCH!. •. 

"«• 

pyp^ -.fek eepiemheii . j ■•4 

. ■ourae^*jSNA'M^". 
I. 

jRd*’^"?.TO.S3. 


r iLandpri' A 1 ldwenee« . 



. jiloTi^ end. eaperiapge* 
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•uccaaafiil uandUlatn will 
have the ability to apeclal 
Ilia In aapaekt or nWcpq 
aconomlra or ralakad diaci* 
Sunaa whirh baar on the 
Mforaaa of darlalon inaklnn 
M*B rji-m* Addition- 
ml anppoi^ f* naadnd for 
CMia or mora araaa of Darl- 
aum Maklno. Buainaaa 
P^cy. Coreoratn 

airataov. BuBlnsaa fitakla 
tira a% Appllad Econo 
flilra. 

Aoollt-etlon forma and 
furthar datalla ayaliabla 
from tha Paraonnel Ofric- 

ro'^4"A''*Y4^‘’'tS?l;fl'a“r 


:ha Bacratary. 
Manchaatar Polytechnic, Ml 
SaInU, ManchaatarMlS &DH. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

LECTURER II IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 
(two poets) 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
from auttably aunllflad 
and axparlanred pradu- 


por ona poet a profea- 
alonally quallflnU tnarhar 
wuh recant achool aaperl- 
anca la required. The nui- 
caMful candidnio will ba 
axpartad to keat-h Draaa 
.and TAXkllaa napneta uf 

ife* Tfr"!?. “Wi's 

cpuraea and to hnvo an ai-> 
ttva involvamank In tha 
profeaaional aioncta of ktie 
. Education rouraaa. 

' Par tha ellinr poat ax- 
partiaa ’in Community and 
conaunior aapecka or nomo 
aconomica la required. 

AtnliVaf. ««•*»»- 

For riirthap partlrulnm 
- and applic-aklon form (re- 
tuijiBble -bt- leth May 
ISSSl end antid a aali 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

BIr John Caaa School of 
Arta 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
8ILVERSM1THING, 
JEWELLERY & 
ALLIED CRAFTS 

Tha City of London 
Polytechnic la aaaklnp ko 
appoint a Principal Laetur- 
er within ita Departmanc 
of Blivaramlthlno. Jawal- 
lary and Allied Crafta. Tha 
poat la tha aanlor taaehlno 
appointment within the 
Dapartmant, and - -appH- 
canta ahould ba woll dual* 
triad, prafarably with a 
higher deorae. Sllvaraml- 
thlne, Jawallary. Induet- 
rial Daalgn and 

Arohitaotura are all conal- 
darad to ba ralavant dlact- 
pllnaa. 

A aound kaachine back- 
round, Including work to 
degraa level In art qpd da- 
sign Ic important. Bxparl 
anea of profaBalonal prae 
tlea Including belli induak- 
rlal and craft bacad dealgn 
would bo odvantogooua. 


fn^gg* 

Ing. 




BddrqgoOd onvolopx 

markod "HO/llB" to the 
- Sacretary. Manchoator 

.fplytechnlc. All Salnta. 
MaAchaaker MIS 6BH. HS 


ror further . datalla and 

a n application form plasaa 
o not taraphons but write 

'fr.? "il 

London Polytechnic, 117 
Houndodltch. London 

BCBA TDU and quota »> 
feronce BS/eS. . H3 


Admiiitetration 


wQwtedgs ol one br mpfe of, open tewing systms, jriduslrlal 
ninin^iuT&nqement8,:end8^^ , 

IM to trainrng Wplild pe ^ advm 

. , ntniejit will oiteiiiterKm as ebon B8 pS2^^ 
.uniiraijpMetahridBe. 


on ol df^lteaiion aecompanled by a detailed curriculum 
m the namek ei)d addresses of two reiterMs should be 
tei^Cp-beforeaTthMayilGias. ,, 


i4teblmWrN2eM(re/;Or- 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspector of Schools 
Furthor and Higher Education 

Agriculture and Horticulture 
Catering and Food 


Applicatlono are Invited Irom men and women, 






provide a sendee ol protosslonsl advice at the Department of 
Mucadon and Science and normally carry out a general as well 
aa a specialist asslgnmenl. This work primarily Involves 
Inspecting and advising educational Insdlullons, but also 
Indudea consulting with local education aulhorllles and 
contributing to In-aeivlce training. 

Vacancies exist for Inspectors specialising in: Agriculture and 
Horticulture and Catering and Food. 

Applicants muel . hpve had considerabia experience and 
reaponsiblllty'in their apeclallet area and have cm active Interest 
In He awllcatlons. ApproFXtato academic qualiflcatlone, 
teaching and Induelrial/proteealonal experience are essential. 

Starting salary Is within the range £13,84D-£19,930 (up to 
£1,220 higher In London). Promotion proepecte. 

Application forma (to be returned by 31 May 1963) and 
further Information may be obttfnable from Mr E. D. Foster, 
Department of Education and Science. Room 16/17 Elizabeth 
House, 39 York Road, London SEI 7PH, telephone 01*928 
9222, extenslone 2786 or 2237. Please quote 4/B3. 


Colleges of Further Education 


rvi 


SlMary^ 

College 

Strawberry Hill 


OPEN TECH 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

pCT has been oornmlssloned by the Dpen tech Unit of the . 
Msi1|tewbr Servloee Commission tp provide a staff 
dsyslopntani, training and advtsoiy support service ter Open . . 
T^pro]solsuntll3l8tMBroh,l9ee. . 

i-ibadingConsuli^ 

- A.Cwsbltaht Is required to take reaponslbillte for the day-to-day 
.MstatlonoftheBupporfeeivtc8;The|)oBlvvllllnvolveclose . 
’jwson with alan of OpenTech profecta as well as staff df the! 
:N8CppsnTsch\Mfi.ThssuDoesstelapplloaniwWhBip 
'Wnt|NthsneBdsfor8lMdBvel(»rnsntandtralnlngln'. ' 
iMivkwat Open Teoh prcHecte arte will plan and Implernent 
wpikshopa and other means to meet these needs. 



Courses 




ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 

Strawberry Hill, TWIekenhsm 

8L Mary's College Is a Roman Cathollo 
College of Higher Education and offsre 
underaraduato oouraee Isadlng to lwo-aub|sot 
BA, BEd and BSc honours degrese of the 
Unlverelly of Surrey, as well as a variety of 
postgraduate courses. Currently, courses 
isadlng to University of London qualHtcatlons 
are being p.'iased out. Tho Oillege has about 
1,200 students, of WhGfn approdmal^ liall 
are regtetoradfor B/^odetpuSSend half for 
the B&i degree. 

Appllcailons are Invited for these 
appointments by Friday 13lh May. 1983. 
CtendUalea should be well qualified, 
preferably with a higher degree and reaearoh 
exparlenca or good school teaching 
BXperierx». . 

DEPARTMENT 

HEAD80FD8PARTMENT0FHI8T0RY , 

'Salaiy Scale: Bumhem FE/HE 

HeacTof Department Grade 6 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Salaiy Scale: Bumhem FE/HE 

Hsadof Department Grade 4 (Grade 6 under 

oensIderaUon) - - 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH 

Selaiy Scale: Burnham FE/HE 

Headof Department Grade 4 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOS 

Salaiy Scale: Burnham FE/HE 

Principal Lecturer 

All plus Outer London Weighting Allowance. 
Further particulars from: Tho Principal. 8L 
Ntaiya College, SIrawbsriy Hill, 
TWloksnham, Mlealesox TW1 4 m. 


:puhcil -tor .FdAcatloniil Technology 


LECTURER IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 

ApplIoatlonB are' Invited for the above vacancy coritinencing 
duties In September 1963. The appdnlmont Mil be made at 
Lecturer II level, Burnham Further Education Scale, aafery 
range: £8,85^11,022. . 

The audcesslul candidate wlH be fluent In teo European 
languages, preferably French and Spanish, and bs familiar with 
modem Ilngulstlo theory, especially, as ;appllpal^; to ..the 
teachlrig modem languages. 

CahdkiateiB shobid preferably offer a ; mD. together . 
experience of teaching at degree level Duties will fnckide the 
biltlailon of a modem languages programme, teaching 1 5 .houra 
per we^ and-abademlo advising of International students'. A'-, 
1^ description, and further detalla of the Coltego and Itil courap 
oHertegewlllbp sahtteanffiiplloantei. . 

Appllbanis arS curriculum vHm and the 

naihesoftvraietefesste: I 

! Dr. Robert E. Kuehn , 

I . Aoademlo Dean, 

iRIohffiond Collsgs,. 

.Queen's. Rojsd," ' 

.-. 'Rlphmdrid; 

■'.SiirrOyTWIOeJP. 

TTte'deadjlne ter appllpf^ 


St. Mary's College 

Skrawliftrrv Hlli. 
Twl4-kanliHin. Mldrtlniiox. 
TW1 4SX 

LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

ThB clepartmont ruiialata 
or TV4 mil-tlinn Im-turara 
for a pruai-ammn of uncJ«>r- 
qradiiatn work Tor tlin da- 

a rBSH or B.A.. B.Sr., and 
..Ed. Tike aucrcaariil ap- 

R llcani nhould poaaaHR o 
Iflhnr tlBflrna In ^ATIS- 
TiCa/MATHBMATICS. and 
Bhoutd prnrp.raply liovo nx- 
porloni.**< or tpat-hinn tit 
uiidararnduatn Inval, or In 
at-hoola. Tlin appllrani 
ahould bP abla to taacn at 
undarui-nduatp lavnl In tha 
followliiii arnas;— (ut Bla- 
tlakU-A. and Ibi nithar 
■nnihoda of kaactilnq 
matnaniatlra In BuhoolH or 
nome brnncli olf inokhPinu- 
til-B. 

Biliary nc-nlo: Diinihairi 

FB/KBi Lorturar 11/Snnlor 
Laeturpr plua Outar Lon- 
don WRlantlnH Allowatirn. 

Purthar partlnulara from 
lha Prinripal. 

Cloflinn dotfl ror rnL-alpi 
pf apnllt-nllona: Tuasdny 

iVlh May 1903. HT 



LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


M.Sc. Physical 
Education and 
Sports Science 


The Department of Physical 
Education and Sports Science 
invites appUiatlons for this one 
year full time course due to 
commence In October 1983. 
Hie course U structured to 
proiride teeehers, coaches and 
lecturen with Ihe oppoitunlty 
for advanced study. 

Write for further delcils to 
Aten O^, Depaxunent of 
Physleat Education and Sports 
Sdence. 

Loughborough LetaRr/rrriiira 


Colleges of Technology 


SURREY EDUCAtlON COMMITTEE 
NORTH EAST SURREY COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Relgato Road, Ewell, Bpsoni, Surrey, KT17 3D8 

Head of Department of 
Biological Sciences 

(Grade V Department) 

Required ter September 1983. The vacancy arises from the 
retirement of tha existing Head of Department. 


part-time MIBIol courses tor Part I and Part II. FIMLS and TEC 
nighor dlptomaB end higher certificates In Applied Biology end 


Medical Laboratory ^enoea. Thare te an amive research 
school.' 

addition to a good honours degree In Biology eppIlcanlB 
ahouio B higher degree and sound proleBetonal standing. 
PBRAni (wnBni;.''ca IH blologlcal researen te eesentlal as te a 
pww ffll of miTSSBrnent of a team of science based 


' BurrihIflVi 

eatabltelinioriteof FurtWEducoMon.. , 

'■PIUB E248,,pta. Lbncton Fripgo Allowarice. ' 

Geharbue relqcallon axpeneBS In approved cases. ' 

Please sand a etamped' address^ envelope tar further 
partioulars and .'epplioelion'forni from the YlP^rrincfeal. . 

SURREVEDUCATIONCOMHITTEE 

NORTH EAST SURREY COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Relgate Roeg, Ewell, Epeom, Surrey IC173DS 

Applications are Invited fbr the tallowing post to be filled wllh 
effect frbm let September, 10B3. 

DEPARTMENTOFAPPLIEDSCIENGE 

Principal Lecturer in 
Information Technology 
Lecturer j In Computing 

Both posts are within the .Computer Sdance Seollon of ihe- 
Oeimiteient. The person appointed to the Senior Poet will be . 
expeoted to act aa the aeademlo leader of Ihe section which Is 
abe^y respbnelbto for a wide range of computing courses and 
which Is curtandy eiigiuqd In preparing a 'aubrrilsalon lor 
BEC3/TEC for .vaHatOon of a Hfoher Olpipirw .coim -.ln 

ialen^aie:- PRINCIPAL LECTUREB: £11. 931--£18,^ bar - 
. £18j018 p.a. 

' LECTURER I: £5,3B&-^,2e7 p.a. 

. Plus £246 p.e. London Frirwa Allowance. 
Gsqerous relocallon expenaee In approvea caaea. 

< Pleaae' send a stanwed addreeaed- envetqpa for further 
. pflttioulara and apppoaBon form from the VIce-Prinolpal. 


. LOTHIAN COUNCIL 

Napier college of commerce and technology 

S^OR LECiXriUE^ A in 

accounting 

SdaryOD Sc^ti 211 ,70IL4»,M7 (biu')r A14,7« 

BaqfllttdbiihaDe|iqitaimiarAB|Kniettat. 

LEXrrUI^RAinACCOUi^ ■ 

Sali^y(teSteter47,956HUi;m(^^ - [i 


;aMdefKeMiil.iitvi», 
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Colleges of 
Technology contI 


London Borough of 
Newham 

East Ham College of 
Technology 


HInh .St, Suulh, Landfill. 
E6 4ER. 

Prlnrlpul' K. R. Blaliop. 
B.Sf. CEfOll.l pnSA 


Iha fullu%vlnii po^ts: 


LECTURER I - 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 


To lauch In datec m- 
ploniH rt>ijm»9. An under* 
itaiiftinii uf rnennt de- 
velcipmiiiitn In Qrnphir Dn- 
alnn niluiaiinn In onpocied. 


LECTURER I - 3D 


To Irnch III ihii c^ii«rnl 
An uiid DAiiinn uiid in 
Koiiiiiintliin ('aumnn nnci lo 
roiiirlljuir lu ■ ro-ordln* 
Blail apprunrh tn ih« 
inachinii of 3I> Denlflii 
prim liilna. 


LECTURER II - 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 


To tniirh IIP lu I3ATEC 
llinhrr mplunio in nmplitr 
I>fi9lan. A iinrHon wlHi u 
nariliiilnr Inlnrnni In 
Typpuruphy in nounhl. 


SiilnrlnH (iindnr rrvlawi 

- iji.r;Tiinrn i cs.sss - 

£0.8071 I.BCTUH^R II 
£A.aa.S ~ CM. 082 jtliJH 
Londiin AlliMvnnrn »r iT93B 
In Pat'll fiiJin. 


Applli'iitlim 
lurlhpr iIpImIIi 


fupmH and 
. . - — I may bn 

iibiuliind liy wrilinq tu the 
Vlk'O'Prliirlpal niiilunlna a 
neir*BddrnannU iinyeloue. 
r.'nniiilniitd furnin Rliould 
lie raliiriind Wlililii 14 


nf tlif appeeranre o/ 
line HdvprtlnPinani, MA 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


EaUiig CoRege of 
Higher l&duoatlon 

eehPdl of Vaanantiea and 
Aceadntlno 


LlllNCOMPUTmO 

STUDIES 

Abla i <2 


■■ > ■ ■■■ 

• 'V'‘ ' ■ ■ 

y; -. 

i'Hr 


mal qualirieatlena. it 


aattti 
I ror< 


mal quaTirieatlena. In cam 
PUMna^,' aqpari 


iM 

enea .and .eualnaaa •qparl* 
■n«« wabld qaati ba qonel- 

a™- j!. 


CollaBB^Ia nqrltflunrW In* 
(•rapfad In . oandldatpa 
yvlth ptnowladB* In rfia 


araaa or nacoMnllnq' niid 
data praeanalna. - 




£11.861.- p.«. Inelui 
London walBhtinq. 
Inn Milnt' on qrada 
mined - tav qUblill 
-- — erinr — 




da^t 

ktlpn 


illt|Atlpne 


' Applicntlon forma and 
brtliar detalle from The 

g? r/.r 


Celioa'a o^l^Wlafiar . I^J'ueq- 

’'“•A 


Hertfordshire County 
Counoll 




Hertfordshire College 
of Higher 'Education 


i : 






api-tima 
'ha par* 
An- — 


.Thia I; .!■' 'B" ;.rD 
r .ppriAnnanr, OMt.'.,TK . .. . 

• laon^anpolntn^NvIil Ae- A k* 
^i/PACtA<r i|^ jnMa ...u ' malor 
; umkrlPiitloli- to- . Prlninry. 
-proroeAlpniiif .rbiiteea. 'MtU* 

' • Stii'i . 

I rouraap 
. taqi 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


Dopartmeiit of Art and 
nesinn 

ApplICBilunn arc Invliad 
rrom Ihopa ivllh euilcblo 
profaaeloiiul prartlco and 
prcfarahly with aomo 
laachlnp oxparinnen for 



pfoiiAlPinlni roiiteea. 'Aiiif* 
uraaA ;wy|l b» .||n |*udvAn> 


i-'it 

[f 


1 PART-TIME 
LECTURER IK 
TEXTUtES . 


Tlila wlll bo A'tanlpnrai'a' 




• Iiaif’iimd'poiit. The pernph 
. V 1. •-Appplnincl will be requirad 




requirat. 

Id ' coiit^lbuiA lo - me ' 
tanrUInu- of Btutlnnte.- on 
B.Bq..'j1>At and ln*«arvU’o 
coiiraae J.n Ijia-Art nqbafj^ ' 
m«nl* CandJdAtae aliould . 
Kovo M brt»ed;.|qtqraa| . In 
laxtlld- work arid bo pPlA, 
to offer apoaleirel tAacfiinn' 
fn woVaii and conairurtou, 
taxtllae or embroldenr. 


SCHOOL OF 

INFORMATION STUDIES 


LECTURER H/SENfOR LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 


The School of Information Studies has a vacancy tor ' 
a lecturer able to lead an innovative CNAA validated BA 
InSecretarlal Studies degree and to mate a m^or 
contribution towarde determining the future direction of 
fheworkoftheSchool. 

Good academic qualifications In a relevant field of 
study are prerequisite but the ability to take a 
comprehensive view of the nature of secretarial studies 
and of developments in Information technology Is also 
essentfaJ. 

A number of vacancies also exists for Iscturers In 
Systems Analysis and Design, able to offer specialist 
knowledge in applications such as Information Systems 
Management, Databases, Communications 
Management and Networking. 

Lll £6,a55-£11,022 

SL £10,173-£11,964(bar)-£12,8ie 
« PL £11,931-£ia,290(bar)-C15,018 
AppUcatlonfomBandfurtherdetal/scanbeobtalnad 
from; 

The Pareonnel Office, 

Humberside College of Higher 

Education, 

Inglemlre Avenue, Hull HU67LU 

Tel: (0482) 446506. 

Completedapp^tlona must be received by no later 
then IBthMay, 1983. 


HEADOFDERARTMENTOF 
BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

(GRADE V) 


The Department ol Business and Management StudiM et BIHE Is a large 
one. It has an annual Intake of 100 atudenis on Its BEC Higher Diploma Couras 


and an extenalve range ol other full*time, part-time and short courses, Including 
>. The D^rtment provides an Important Input to many of the 


PartlofaDMS . 

inattlute's technological deoree and hkiher diploma courses. Devel 
Department, eepectaHy in 
conirlbulions to our ewetlng degree programmes, has Ngh priority wllhin the 
Institute's plana k>r the future. 


leniofiha 

local 


BIHE ia the second largeal provider In the UK of AFE work outside the 
polytechnics and Is also low cost. These facta, coupled wHh the quality ol the work 
we undertake, lead ua to look to the future wHh some confidence. 

Appileanis should be well qualified and experienced In an appropriate Held 
and ideally eiao have research and Industrial experience. The person appolntsd 
wll need to demonstrate the posseaaion of the significant managerial sralla that 
are necesaaiy to lead this large and complex department. 

The appointment wlO be from September 1 983- During the secondment of 
the current Head for the 1 98^84 session the person appointed will manage the 
Department as Head Designate, assuming the full iHle In September 1984. 


The ulaiy for tht poll will be In 6 m Grade V Head ol Dtpartmcirt 
range (€1 4,679 - Cl e^OS - under rovlow). 



should be relumed not latar toan 


20th May 1983. 

Bolton Insiitute of Higher Educahon 


Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 SAB 
Tel: 0204 288S1 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
of Higher^djuGGtnsfT^ 


'.'rr., .J, ,ii,. 




FACULTY OF AHCHITECTURE, 

ART & DESIGN 

Appllcallona are Invited for the following poala: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

CRITICAL &THEORETICAL STUDIES 
L2/8L MUSEUM DESIGN 
L2/SLRLM STUDIES 
PL C11,831-Cia,2M(bar)^ei 6,018 
8L£10,173-<11.964(bfiO-C12,816 
L2 E6,88B-£11,022 

Full (fofaffs and qpp/foaffon forma may be <Malned from: 
The Personnel Offloe, 


Humberalde College of Higher Eduoitlon, 
Inglemlre Avenue, Hqll HtJB 7LU. 


Td: (0482) 446S06 
ComfMed ajopteafforw must be received by no later than 
lath May, l7^ 


Athrofa Gogledddd Cymru 
The North E Wales Institute 

of highereducation 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
'Qa of Higher Education 


Research 
& Studentships 


university 
colleqe of 
swanseA 


Cefn Road, Wrexham, Clwyd . • 

; SCHCXJL OF EOUCATION - CONTINUINQ EDUCATION. 


LECTURER II 

IN mathematics AND 

mathematics education 


.AppIftwtlorwareinvifodfrotiiwenqwlHiadandexperlenoad . 
OraduaieteacherStoteachonDlipkHTiacrfHl^^lfottk^ , 
,a.Ed. and Dfploimdoursea. Aatidng Intarset In Mathemalloi 

adiKfottori stall leyate to r^irsd. Oteira toobiiimark^ 
Septembar 1 983, Irriorrnateqqulrlm iTtey be nwete by 
. telrahonlng Mr Graham Wirtta. Tri: Wr^ihMfn 359221 , 
■'Ext;27i. 


PurtlwdetMlaindapidkMtlwtormevallibtelrbmfha 
pfreptor of Management Servlcee, the North Beat Walea 
InaUtute, Deeah i a, Clwyd. Tal: Deealde 8(7831, Ext. 271. 

Closing dale for roMlpt of eppHoeflona 20th Mny 1869. 


A^o^ne ar^nvfled forthia Key eenlorauittappolntn 
QuaWes of ocademfo taaderwilp^ 


Intmenl 


HEAD OF SCHOOL- VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION DESIGN 

Sslary: 

Biirnhain Grade V€14,67B-£16,305 


o^ned from: The 



1448608. 

*HonemuatbareGefvedbynQlatartfian 



, 1 


l Ui-..'. 


(pA HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
w of Higher Education 


Senior ReaMTch 
Aaaletant 

AppllcatfonB are Invited for the 
vacancy of Senior RaBsarah 
Aealatvit In the Department of 


CoimHiter Science, lo mrk on 
en 8ERC project on toe 
numerloal almulalfon of time* 


dependent flows of non* 
Newtonian llquida /ppOoenta . 
ahould prafarably have a PhD In 
anareaofnuma^ 
mathemtolcs and an Intamat m 
nunwricalfluid efynamlca. 

The aimintment be lor 
ten rmmme. The commencing 
ealary efif be<4> to par 

annum. 

FurttwrpartloularBirn 
apiriloatlon forms (2 ooplee) 
maybe obtained from the 
Pereonnal OfAoe, Univi' 
Colle^of Swaneei, Sir 


I to 


nrf((6waneea,8A2.. . ^ 
whiOT office they ahould M 


reUimed by 3 f ft 

May,19$t 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyitfl 

The Stranfl atudvnWtilP . 
Appileatlona xra 
from qradusta*. 


a.ua.ni.Tlp 1. "aSSS. 


tha hbldar to 

rfi ■ 


arfatnal raaaarc. 




tanure of 
la . 'tliraa 


rs 




< VBlUa will *^ba 
at tha aama 
-nalutananaa eraqt - 
aqaihar with ramlaalor* e* 


'Purthar parUoulw*„,ft^ 
appllaatlan rornia, 

aw , ■’I.ss^y J; 

upon Tyna NBl 7 RW. 


dIkipQB&Vork 

COLLEQE :CARtER8; AbVISI^FV : V ^ 


SEMdR LECTURER ; , ; ,. 


..'Purtlpuiara. 
tian rornv 
ri*uni ihB 


y-i 




y nahibx far- 0 ‘jo*. 






: Univereity nr 
.. Bradfora 
■eahooi 

SARC LINMJ, 
STUDENTSHIP. 





. ba an aaedamla rtr*ra>. 


.• " Thp aiiaoqqarul •Wi*®S«* 
, win raolecqr rar Mtfwn, 

' iQpae or -M. Phil, or P«»’ 






the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ti.5.83 


RESEARCH VISITS 
FOR SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Research visits to: 
e Federal Republic of Germany 
e France or 
e Sweden 

Sodal science staff of UK higher educational and Independent 
resaeroh Inetltuttons are Invited to apply for 88RC awards tor 
vtalta during 1884/66 aimed at developing contacts with social 
sdentlats In the above oountries or doing preliminary research 
there. Awards are normally for a period of a few weeks and only 
neaptfoneliy tor up to 3 monthe.^e financial support provides 
for travel, eubeletencs and minor research expenses. A 
detailed programme end Umetabla for the propo^ visit Is 
required and a working knowledge of the host counir/e 
language Is normally expected. 

Further detalle and application 

forma from: The Secretary, lnte^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — ^ 

netloRBi Aellvltlea Committee, ^ 

S6RC, 1 Temple Avenue, London f 

EC4Y OHD. Please state which I i ^ 

eountiy you hOM to vlaH, end 

quote Ref: RV/T. ApDiloetlona 

must be returned by (6th July, 

IMS. ^ ^ 


CITY OP BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Well quBlIfled and exparienoed teachare are required for: 

AFRO-CARIBBEAN 
TEACHING UNIT 

Teacher/Researcher 

(Salary £8,600-£1 1 ,420) Scale 4 

To leech and reeearoh Into the llngulelle needs of pupils of 
Waal Indian family bBckground. AppIfoBnis muat be 
famlUar with the languegeB apoken by the black 
oommunlty,. qualified Tn Linguistics or English and 
knowlsdgubte about the eduoatlonal needs of black 
puptls. 

Further details and appUcetton 'forms are available from: 
The Head, Muiticulbiral Support ServIcaB, Brbdas|ay 
Centre, SlFstford Road, Birmingham B11 1AR. (Please 
enefose s.a.e.). Clpelng date Friday, 20ih May 1983. 


BIRMIIMGHAIVI 

CITY COUIMCIL 


MUNI 
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(UniveraUy of London) 
Cheleea College 

Canlra fur Srlonca and 

Maihamntira BUiirailoii 

8SRC Skudentahipa 

Appllrailoiia ara invited 
for! 

■ 1 A sane atuJnnMhlp 
linked to the Ceniro'a part 
of Iho l>ES prqJprt an 
ABKOMmani ui Pnrrorm* 
anre in SL-lent'a. The hol- 
der will Baleci a t'oaeHrrh 
lapli* linked to aoinn 
itepBLi of tha work, which 
Is carryinq out national 
monliorlnn oi achool pt>r- 
rormonLO In arlenio agea 
II end IS. 

tal Award* tanobla at 
the Cemre for whlrh ault 








The Univerpify of 
^;'' Leeda • 

.eohbbi or. eeuoBtion 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

^Plioatldiia .dra’-lnvl 
araena 





f. OniitmU naiton ofennifaetftOMMWOranwnfMaataiYaitinmftqwrmoBeaKiffiieBpectounewfBiaiwata 
Of SBrvlce,snd3monthBSBlaiy at tlnsl raisin respBCtollNrdBndhiiirisryeBtBolBBrvioe. 
toplicailonBln writing p)SBB8,Bp0cllyina IhB Held In which posWon Is BOughLsncloslng mo oopisBotCuriteulum 
vitu Bnddsy flms lalaphonB numbsr to: 

Mr. K. Rhys-JiHiBB. EduesMoii DIvIslDn, Plvgon emsiMflM LtmItMi, 

London Houso, 266 AiHism Aosd, London SWIO SEL 
CioBbio dais: IBih May. \B^ 


KING 8AUD UNIVERSITY 
(FORMERLY UNIVEFISITY OF RIYADH) 
AppHcalfom ara Irwiled fniti:- 

1. ).EFL/E6L LANGUAGE INSTRUCTORS 

Appfieants ehould hold one of the following: 

6 liilaBteriB degree in TEFL/TE8L. 

« Master’s degree to English, wHh no foes than bnb yber^ 
oqserience at UnIversRy laval. 

4i Bachdorli degree end ei cRptoma to ELT with no leee 
than oneyear’b experience In ELT. 

MBachelors degree InEngieh wHh no leas then Ihtee . 
years' mfoerience' In ELT. 

2. ).LANGUAGE LAB TECHNICIANS 
Ai^lcanta ehciilld hold a Bechelor'e degree and no less 
than flitee years^eiqMrience to the Audfo*ViBUBl field. 
Appicaflone, giving full addressee and leibphone 
numbere, accompanied by non-rotumaWe photocqalee 
of academto and apodalto o d yperlence cfedanHale 
ahould.be eant to: 


fonMisd 


M 


ateetoto*O.EUj, 
OoHogeofArlB, • 
KirieSfaidUnIvenIto 
■PA Box 2466. 


UniveraUy of Hull 

Inatltuk* rqr Hqalth 
atudla* 

RESEARCH 

WORKER 


Applloationa gfo invltad 
for tpo poit Pf . 

WorKer, sqaabla ■foi'^lhraa 

r oarM, to .wprk on a pHBB- 
pndtad prpJaqt to 0 S«>u*ta 

handlcappan onltdrcn In 
LIvarpool. 

■aarefi akperlqnae... -in 


w. navan, 
dlina JunB 


.COFY FOR CLASSIFIED ADS Ih) 
THETHES SHOULD arrive NOT 
;IATERTHAN 10AM MONDAY. 
.phoCEOINGI^lBUCATWN'' 
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Monday 


Not long ago an eminent figure from 'DpCll WHI^lf 

the real world, far l^m the easy and TT vl. Im 

protected life of higher education, , 

congratulatedmeonmynwjobaBiMje ||| o VCrV 

of the deputy education officers in the. *** •» ▼ J 
Inner London Education Authority. 

He did apt aulfe sav, but certainly UJirCal lOD 
implied, that such a move was over- tl 

due and tlut it was about time that 1 got 
out of the universities and started to do 
a real Job. Since I have been looking 
fnnvArH tn havinc a chanee and the 


Rather npprenensive. No finonctnl 
support from the poly. Will my bank 
manager lend me the money? I'ni 
desperate. CiilsptusNAB threats have 
led to increased pressure at work. Lots 
of **creative" (administrative and 
other) writing to do with no hope of 
secretarial support. 

Reflect got frustrated by limitations 
of electric typewriter over a wat ago 
after seeing demonstration of a crude 
word-proceMihg package being used 
on a micro computer. 

Now, after heavy teaching day and 
several months after advertisement in 
The THES, a hand-held word-proces* 
sor(HHWP) is being demonstrated at 
mv home. Will this little device mean 


about being able to print out minutes forward to having a chanK and the 
straight alter meetings. Meeting challenge of domg something quite 
finishes by 5 pm so go bacK^to the shop, different, I concurred at the time. 

Talk prices. Got ray meeting notes However, it has since led me to reflect 
printed. I'm looking at daisy wheel a little on what constitutes a real job 
clMlro'nic" typewriters which can also ®nri real work. Vi^at for that ** 
be used as printers. I dream about unreal about being a university 


being able to send off good quality top t®2£.her7 

copies of articles, grant applications. There is always a problem 8094! 
reports on research projects. I Ihinki jwneralizations and the way in which 
about the marathon efforts of ouH pie academic role is defined and played 
secretaries when coping with preparing! is no exception. But the first ster^type 
draft after draft of CNAA suUsionI of academics among those outside the 
After dinner work out my finances, businera, which contnbutes to the 
Speculate again on the goodwill or “unreal image of the work, is of 
otherwise ofmy bank manager. Word- people doing a part-time job for a 
process a lecture handoutfor tonlor- nill-tioie salary (a though admitted to 
row, using the television asa full screen be not m especially high one), 
display. Getting text into a reasonable . Certainly such people do exist 
format is so easy. Decide to abandon througliout higher education; but as a 
my electric typewriter. general rule the 10 to 15 hours a week 







my home. Will this Tittle device mean format is so easy. Decide to abandon ihrouuioui nigner eaucanon, oui as a - 

my clec«ic ,ypewri.«. feSp™ TCSSa BlackStOnC 

WilWn an W I am almost sum thit ThutSdaV "«>ugh there are, of course, whyoutsideraregardacedennic workes 

this HHWP could transform mv life. i e » .l- i.i u . some well known semor common room unrcalls that it rarely involves taking 

Heloflit^hTc-lSdSoK Wake up early. Start thinking about figures, who worked hard .in their difficult decUions which will have sob- 

Heioiiitwiininc.inaajuaay8iopay. lecture 1 will be giving on pMt- yfungeV days, but then opted for stantial effects on large numbers of 

Wamock developments. Realize thati Jnf^nnal early retirement remaining other people. Compared with policy- 
many handicapped pupils, studentsi chairs toth literally and makingin central or local government, 

m j and adults who would never manage a metaDhorlcally. “Early retirement” investment decisions in Industry or 

iuesday standard typewnter key^rd could while temaining at work is not confined even the decisions made by profession- 

that Iha HHWP miDht. Ihis one-handcd machiM^ to university teachers. However, it is al groups such as architects, docton or 

acSvbemoreu^ . certainly caiier to get away with and to lawyersV most of the decisions that 

departLntal Apple (assuming we "^55 Ph1Sfo?Sy“oS^ 5«™farSlaS 

lionlechuologyinordertoimprovethe than for many ojheis. 

woid-proccssinasysiems I hacF looked Sender °whe°iher ^^fSudcd^wonl-' The number Of hOUrS pUt The risks of losing other people’s 

at. But r woufo have to learn to write nmeessinK in his thouohts about in- le nA/iaccoviUi a money whether that of the taxpayer, 

using only six kcysl Only six keys to: m IS HOt DCCeSSanly ft ratepayer, shareholder or client, are 

create ail Idlers of the ainhabel, all ItryusingtheworS-processordurlng mcaSUrC Of hard WOrk I?* 

nuni^rs, punctuation ani/ the com- seminars. Itudenis are bad at taking ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ^ 

mands. Still in bed, drinking early^ notes if they are involved in discussions As someone who is regularly ac- 

morning tea, I learn the alphabet in gnj we can no lonaer photocopy riiaan hv her rhilHren of heinp a 


been Blnmourizcd by C. P. Snow and 
other literary observers of the universi- 
ty world nnd^made to sound like the lu 
battles of the Borgias, most of the 
fights and arguments that go on an 
pretty small beer, and I regret to'in 
sometime^indulge^itfor the sakeofu 
opportunity to display some seoij. 
malicious wit against one’s colleague 
and relieve the boredom, rather tbu 
out of genuine conviction. 

Finally many of the acliviUei 
academics spend time on do not re- 
quire the exertion of a great de^ oi 
effort or a great deal of responsibility, 
Sitting on committees in hi^er educa- 
tion is hardly ever a demanmng activity 
since most of them have far too many 
members and much of the discussionu 
about trivialities. For those who ire 
brazen enough , they provide an oppor- 
tunity for doing other work % 
Maynard Keynes or falling asleep llkt 
my old friena Harry Ree. Listening to 
papers or lectures ^ven by others may 
demand concentration to take them ia 
but as a general rule really serious 
effort or responsibility is not entailed, 

> The lecturer is like an 
actor who has had to 
write his own Lines 


Tuesday 

Speculate that the HHWP mighti 
actually be more useful to me than Hie 
departmental Apple (assuming we 


could word-process on it) and it would 
be cheaper than the other non-portable 
word-processing systems 1 had looked 
at. But r woula have to learn to write 


I an the other non-portable 
sing systems 1 had looked 


I try using the word-processor during 
seminars. Students are bad at taking 
notes if they are involved in discussions 
and we can no longer photocopy 
prepared seminar papers for all mem- 
bers of the group. 1 link it to a monitor 
so that 1 can take notes on what is said 
and the students can see it on the 
screen. If I had access to a printer I 
could run off enough copies for e^ of 
. them to have a record. 1 then remiem- 


ten minutes or so. First hurale over. 
Qo to work. 

Get home about 6 p.m. Usually 
would be exhausted and flop for two 
hours before Starting to prepare for the 
next day's teaching and meetings. But 
this nl^L is different, ^rst I write a 


As someone who is rej 
cused by her children o 


have to be made in huber education 
are of a relatively triviafkind that seem 
unlikely to lead to loss of sleep. 

The risks of losing other people’s 
money whether that of the taxpayer, 
ratepayer, shareholder or client, are 
not ones that have to be taken; nor are 
there very large problems of priority to 
be deqiaed in the allocation of re- 
sources. Moreover even the potentially 


otemo .to my . he^ of dorai^ent ber there is no A4 paper left anyway 
indica^g yhatlthuik ^e HHVff will and feel fnistrated by the way- the cuts 
do and how it cotald help us with some . are affecting basic items, 
ambitious jjrojects which we arc plan- Rjng the bank manager. He aereesi 
nmg. Don t have a pnn ter sp [store my (o lend me enough to ewer the cost of 
fiist attempt on tape, in anticipation of word-processor, a television inter- 
locaungi a .suiUble pnnter. . Wnte face and insurance and VAT. 
a lecture on. the word-processor. - ■ ■ • j: • ■ 


Having said all that let me return to 
lecturing and writing, both of wUdi 
ou^t tone central tasks for academia, 
and neither of which are involved to 
anything like the same extent in ma^ 
jobs in the so-called “real worlcT. 
Preparing lectures and del!>rering them 
is without question hard work. The 
lecturer is like an actor giving i 
performance, who has had to write bh 
own lines. *1116 other side of the coin of 
the academic’s autonomy is his or her 
isolation. Up on the podium you are 
alone with your notes. There is no one 
to shelter behind, no one to pass the 
buck to, no bureaucracy to be blamed 
or politician to be accused. It is your 
show and if you mess it up it is your 
fault. Similarly writing books or arti- 
cles requires creativity and ideas, 
knowledge and information, logic and 
evidence, style and elective com- 
munication. It must be done largely 


cused by her children ot being a Knowieage ana mrormanon, lugit aiiu 

workaholic. It is also worth noting Slat S evidence, style and effective com- 

the number of hours pul in is not ®hJ^ munication. It must be done largely 

necessarily a measure ofiiow hard one .alone, although co-authorship may 

has worked, as I have tried on numer- help the process of doing rt and red^ 

ous occasions to explain to them. SS theimpactof thecriticismattheeadoi 

Day-dreaming, mind&s pape^8huf- h. Academic writing, and to a le^ 

fUng,. 9 elf-lnwlgent, undirected reai " *”® was wrong? - extent other types of writing, makei 

tnaanrfvBTioiianfharVinrlanfdilettanta Another SCnse in Wnicn I suspect mnra Hamanric nn those whO Sie 


Ism may weU fill In the hours and be a others see wrk in higher education as 


substitute for real work. 


unreal is that so much of it is under- 


a lecture on. the word-processor. 

Take it to bed. Jot down some ideas 
for documents whidi have to be-pTe- 
: paired soon for our department’s plans 
to develop a. race relations uiiit. . 


Friday 


However, quite apart from such lakenjOTthout referencetoother peo- 
activities, one person working 25 hours P*®- individual academic has a 

per week mby be working harder than ff®V 9^ autonomy. He or she ran 

someone doing 45 hours a week be- work largely as he or she pleases with 
cause of differences In the sheer in- relatively little reference to others and 
tensily of the work involved. Paradox- T®w consents imp05e.(l on them .by 
ically although there Is an unreality in , p^uade 


the impact of the criticism at the end d 
it. Academic writing, and to a le^ 
extent other types of writii^, makci 
more demands on th«e who w 
undertaking it than most other 
of work, excluding perhaps Pniw 
Minister’s Question Time in the House 
of Commons for the incumbent w 
heavy manual labour undertaken lor 
many hours at al time. : 

Perhaps a crucial distinction.must m 
made between what constitutes a r» 
job and what constitutes real work.p 


See the bank' manager. He. agrees to | 
lend me the money Tor a printer tod. 
He's Interested in word-processor as an) 
alternative to dictating. His secretai 7 
could bHni.out his material, make any 
■amendments and. .bv linkina un to a- 


WpfiniPSdflV ' could pHniout his material, make any 

VY CUllCDMay . - .aniendments and. .by. linking up to a 

' Wake up early: Syriteh on. the.HHWF. mlcrbcomputef, store hl|S. material bn 
arid “kroU’* Infciu^ notes made last; disc. .. 

ni^t. Have more ideas. Insert them at . ; At lunch time order. a printer. The 
appropriate places. Collect cassefte .shop agrees to fend me- one for the 
player from sludy and store my draft weekend. Collect, the printer oii ihy 
ideas bn tape while supping tea in bed. wayihome^ 

D^de to check thal my storins is Qo to listen lb some music . fer s 
working. I test the procednies for chanse. Realize I could work while 


other things, whether pennaoemiy 
temporarify, are leavinig an unreal, 
but some very real work. 


riore ideas. Insert them at ; At lunch time order. a printer. The 
plam. Collect cas5efte',shop agrees to fend me one for the' 
sludy and store my draft weekend. Collect, the printer oii my 
while supping tea in bed. wayihome^ 

heCk thal my storins is Qo to listen ib some music . for s: 
test the pf^dnies for* change. Realize I could work while' 


worUng. I test the pT^aaies tpr* change. Realize I could work while 
clearing the memory, ^e book sqysi listeiiing tq milsic: the word-processor 
press MWi.I .do this. The machine’s is quiet, unlike a typewriter. Elealize 


many ways about acadendc work, ' |*!®ody-mjnded employers ot equally perhaps conceivable that th«e of^ 
soihe of it, notably writing and lectur- bloody-minded trade unions to change deport from academic 
ing, does required greater intensity of their practices and all the frustrations other things, whether pennaoentiy^ 
emrt than many dnier klnds of work, involved pass' most academics by, temporarify, are leavinig an unresi.F" 
Tp (hat.l.^ll return-a little. later. While, academic politics may have but some very real work. ■ 

, Unibn view nnd is, therefore, pai^ to any agree- frontation became the rriorfiu 

— mentSTeachedhemiistoepenuadedto of the staff panel. , 

^^1^ mvvtaImWt' rBccept the. resulting responsibility to Of course the setting up 

. riYcIlAY provide the funding required to imple- body demands a considerable leap 

\ . . - meht these agreements ill the central imagination and faith on behai! 01 

-tnilCT ' institutions and colleges of education, members of the unions Involvea. i 

If he .does not, negotiation in these historyofreiatlonshlpsbolhw«ot8f| 

A • 1 h • ' sectors becomes impossible and staff long past is a formidable opstane 

ilAm Ti^ionHchlYI . employed by the local authoiities'will overcome. Entrenched positioin 
WClT; 4* • • r: be uicreaslngly affected. ... difficult to abandon and oici 


frontation became the modt(s 
mentSTeachedhemustbepersuadedto of the staff panel. , 

-accept the . resulting responsibility to Of courae the setting ap 
, . provide the funding i^uired to imple- body demands a consiacrable leap 
- . meht these agreements iii the central' imagination and faith on >i 
. ' institutions and colleges of education, mem^rs of the unions . involved- ^ 

If he does not, negotiation in these historyofreiationshipsbolhieMdi” 

, sectors becomes impossible and staff . long past is a formidable 

P . employed by the local authoiitira'wiU overcome. Entrenched 

be IncreasiDflly affected. ... difficult to abandon and old 


.hat the kids: have „o, cotjplalMtf Ihe Siitdsh. join.' Ne^tiatW Com- ho^V d«s oVcm&';'* «™n:Tbm.v 


Education has reached its 'second 




LDC screen says MULTIPLE WIPE? that tl 
Yes, this is what should happen. So, 1 about 
push two more keys and the screen says week: 
^MORYCLEAREDlGood.Sofar. (hem. 
all is well. Now the big lest: calling; closed. 
., Ifeck nraterial-from jhe tapra. Tvy the ments. 
I itfeiaq ;to.,VJ.j<,H|Sad of Department 
; 'flfst: Preas R tb-jead frqmUpe (keep-,= 

, l^miR tiOQ. 


***^®?^^ ®?3' AsfoSation c« Wlcjcnifen Es^^ .pbsslbj% if : the man4S^nt ' 

sfart to WfoU;. Yetj a1l1^^ uiitntf the ,wordipri>cesspT Cuts tlw pfe^ feUed to produce a qbrnmma ofei* in 

phrase I want to altec. 2? »• • PMwiPh time by at least a half, Jf with the settlemehl agreed in the 


ine structure of the.' SJNC(FE), die hard. The greater part of 


iccess EIS/FELNS 
beyond doubt a 
I nartldiriate on W 





sbme thingl to -odd, ..Then store my- oQ^throu^ several dra 
. aimended version. Notice (he time. i it hub^ii agony t 
want to get tp woric early-to find a-.g^ifedfinaloopy.Nobl 
printer;''-..' , 

IHndthe deparinfentalbrintek woh’t.' 
do-^irhas'theW(ong“intocfac»".' ■ ' ^:i, •: 

i Between classes mnke phon'd Call fo SllflOClV 
local dealer. Relief. He nas a printer 
\i1.han IW23?(i»riai) iniorfwo.. 


.!•* 'av ' 1 ai_ .. ,iT-'-r--v.,.-e.Aj^ahbnofSCjeritifie, ' In wew of the increasingly 

tionsth^mipIneptbreaVuppfthenew .Technical, control of the centrally funded 

SStflSJ In : Scottish ' by the Scottish Educafloji 

InstiWtionS also have to face filustralcd by financial cn« 

£ up'fo uncomfortable realities^. ;. , - of education and the atta«-- 

** ®P®"- s®wtiihat ,.in .the, latudles courses in Paisley 

,V «^noc;of a majority for any single Technology it should be clear to ^ 
ttolonagreatdeairntoretimelsap^fty '^allCTumonsthat ina'eeslag 

best to lasted within i; 


■ ' . ' -v V Slons to nii“’ 

atiwnt 

n Staiftyer^ ' 

pal kflurar W Mcjit .h'antota, hemade to woik:!^ec.iyaw' Sn* bSSv aeflOr Mis' ; ,■ — r-fr^ 

h'try ' ^heeihit Secrdhiyfp^Stiite'fdr Scift- ’V3ir r *iMhor a ehair.inqn of fji® ^ 


of; education do not haw' thp. feme aihong theSrivet 
. demedfiexMy In financial ^a^^ with maiiagemenL 


I In negemaUon 

ileoth^ b'as liol 


, • f * 

I 
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m (be sw neve never seen aiin yvr • 
pefore. Tney'crwod roootl Intrigued.' 

'r. Get back i In' time . for; afiernoon 
eoursb committee. Thke notes pf meet- 
ing qn ray HHWP .md bave ferifsrifed, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Introducing new technology methods to administrative matters 


School-leavers 


Sir -I read with Interest your leader of 
Aoril 22 “A civil service for the polys 
where you argued for improved status 
for Dolriecbmc administrators, making 
adverse comparison with the universi- 
ties Questions of numbers of adminis- 
trators, workload, and salary scales 
were introduced into the argument. 

Also referred to were the good/bad 
old days when a handful of clerks ran a 
college, supervised by the pnncipal 
and two or three of his senior col- 
leagues, Information technology was 
not mentioned at all in your leader, 
although It presents the omorlunity to 
shrink administrators back to the level 
oflhego^adolddays. University or 
poMechnic administration is tailor- 
made for the microprocessor. Indeed, 
the nini-eomputer presents an oppor- 
tunity to dissolve central administra- 
lions, There is no reason why depart- 
ments cannot now keep their own 
records, handle their own enrolments, 
timetable their own exams, notify their 
students of succcss/failure, etc leaving 
the central administration with pay- 
ment of salaries and collection of fees. 
One academic year is very much the 
same as another and the routines are 
simple, Thus the large amorphous 
pol-^echnic which was created out of a 


shotgun marriage of several colleges 
could convert to a federal structure, or 
the large university to a federation of 
colleges or institutes, each administer- 
ing its own affairs. The central adminis- 
tration could be progressively reduced 
to a handful oi ornce personnel, a 
works department for maintenance, 
and a few clerks to such central 
committees as still meet. 

The real economic payoff of the 
application of information technology 
in the public sector will come from its 
potentiBl for decimation of white- 
collar workers involved in low grade 


tional deprivation at ihe chalk face, attempt by the association to increase IlCCd ^TBIltS tOO 
and improvemeni in salary scales con- its numbers. Rather it rccogni^ a sig- _. _ santinelli's articl 

#IS4«ama1 #%•« ast ikA nifirant Braun of vouns adimnistra- ‘ 


. administration .(^ sector which has 
grown fastest in local government, the 
health service and the civil service in 


the last dec^e). Since there is so much 
talk atout information technology by 
the Government and the University 
Grants Committee, surely the univer- 
sities themselves should oe in the van 
of exploitation of its potential, serving 
as an exemplar to the less forward 


Testing times 
Sir, - While Dr G. M. Ditchfield is 
correct in stating {THES, April IS) 
that The Test Act m 1673 had nothii^ 
to do with English or Scottish universi- 
ti«, he WQuio be on less firm ground if 
he were to attribute the exclusion of 
dissenting academics purely to self- 
im^d statutes rather than to an Act 
of Farliament. 

The exclusion of dissenters from 
universities was imposed by the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662 (14 Car II, cap. 4), 

, clause VI of which enacted: “. . . All 
masters and other heads, fellows, and 
chaplains and tutors of or in any 
r college, hall, house of learning or 
hospital, and every public professor 
and reader in either of the universities 
and in every college elsewhere . . . 
shall . . .-subscribe the declaration or 
acknowledgment following ... I will 
conform to the liturgy of the Church of 
England." 

Clause XIII of the Act required 
every college bead to subscribe public* 
ly to The Thirty Nine Articles. Three 
heads of Oxford University colleges 
and several fellows retired as a result, 
and dissenters were henceforth ex- 
cluded until the religious restriction 
was abolished by the University | 
Test! Act of 1871. So long as the 
masters had ell by law to be conforming 
Anglicans, statutes requiring the same 
of Qoder^aduates were a matter of 
course. 

In Scotland the Test Oath of 1681 
r^uired "all persons employed in 
offices and places of public trust", 
which included all teachers in universi- 
^ and schools to subscribe to the 
Second Confession of Faith was apecl- 
^lly required of all teachers in sebt- 
' Ush universities.. • 

* So Priestley .and . other dilssentiiig 
men of sdence were excluded from the 
imlversities 1^ Acts of Parliament.' In 
England this' resiilted-ln many Of the 
advances in sdence In the two. cen- 
turies preceding 1871 being made out-: 
ride the universities -..a .feet that led 
^rdlna! Newmah argue oddly, in 
The Idea, of a University that science 
should continue to be excluded from 
tmi^rsities b^ause experience had 
shown -foat sdehce.was best pursued 
ourade. 

■: the $ao»' twb/centuries, by 

coqtrajft,' natural ^ence'flolirUned in 
fee; gepttish univeraltles.' COiild it be 
i Prieabyterianisim'ralsed fewer mbr- 
'I :,8l otetaclea ffiBh 'Anglicanism for men 

of . wierice? Only after 1871 ; were 
8nd .Cnmbridge universities 

• 8Qle,-tp jeali^ theiri ppte^(ial; , 

’’ V.." '- V . 

, .:^:'V^JONES/: \'V'i - ' 

‘ of natural philosophy; 

:Sfotiahd;- 

' "*• I r ■ : • • ' V . ”' i ’ ■ :1 r ' ; . 


thinking sectors of the economy? 
Should not the Secretary of State for 
Education and the UGC to pressing 
for significant reductions in adminis- 
trative staffs in universities, polytech- 
nics and education authorities, with a 
transfer of resources to areas of educa- 

Social sciences at Paisley 

Sir, - It is difficult to know what to say 
to the news of the closure of the social 
science degree at Paisley College of 
Technology for alleged “left-wing 
bias” (THES, April 22). My first 
reaction is to thank God 1 left Scotland 
in 1981 . My second reaction is fury: not 
just at the general principle that naked 
ideologicaT bigotry should determine 
educational opportunities, but also at 
I the incompetence of this particular 
I decision. 

From 1978 until 1981 1 was external 
examiner for sociology courses at Pais- 
ley; and was asked to read so much 
material in that capacity that I gained a 
clear impression of what was being 
taught, and how it was being taught. 
My view, repeated each year at the 


Making the.best of it 


difficulties facing the Scottish Joint 

uninformed reader might regard the 
governing bodies of central institutions 
and colleges of education as hara, 
uncaring employers. On thf 
hand, the management side of the rti 
sector might appear to be sympathetic 
employers willing to find ffie extra 
money to make an honourable seltlc- 

"'tIw truth is that when the SJNC was 
set up 18 months ago, many predicted 
It would network. There were qn»nal- 
ly three . separate bodies which dealt 
^th salaries in FE colleges, co)leg;es of 
education and the central institutions. 
Over the years, they dealt vew effec- 
tively with the particular problems of 
each sector. Fpr reasons which are still 
not dear, they were all brought 
together in the SJNC by an Act of 
Parliament at the recommendation of 
the Secretary .of State. On the new 

raramittee the managemeiii side has 12 
raeWibers. representing fiirther educa- 
Ufln, fout members fiom collegra;of 
education and four from central in- 
stitutions. The staff representation is 
approximately the same. So the oyer- 
wHelming inajority of the membership 
consists of the mnnagcmeiu and staB 
from the local authority FE w>**g®*; 


and improvement in salary scales con- 
ditional on acceptance of the new 
technology? 

Yours fmthfully, 

R. E. CUMMINGS, 

11 Prince of Wales Drive, 

London SWll. 

Sir, - May we correct the impression 
given by your report on the annual 
general meeting of the Assodation of 
Polytechnic Administrators {THES, 
April 22) that the association is en- 
gaged in some kind of divisive numbers 
game. 

For the. large proportion of your 
readers who are unaware of the objec- 
tives of the assodation, these are to 
promote through education, training 
and other means the profession or 
administration within the polytechnics. 
The assodation exists as an agency for 
professional staff development or^- 
nized by and for polytechnic adminis- 
trators. As well as a highly successful 
annud conference, a varied of region- 
al and local activities are being de- 
veloped. 

The dedsion of the 1982 annual 
general meeting to extend membership 
to staff on grade AP2 and its equivalent 
-was not, as your report implied, a crass 

appropriate meeting, was that it was 
very unlikely that the subject was 
better tnught anywhere in Scotland. 
Staff were enormously conscientious in 
keeping students up with recent de- 
velopments in the subject, and they 
displayed a commendable familiarity 
witn the work and progress of each 
student - something which I had not 
seen in any university which I had 
inhabited as student or teacher. The 
structure of the social science degree, 
together with staff shortages, made the 
Paisley courses rather mcoretical in 
orientation; but the teachers sought to 
introduce students to a range or posi- 
tions. If some weight was given to 
Marxist arguments 'then this did no 
more than reflect the general climate 
within sociology in those days. 

Tliose days are over. But if it is the 

tish Education Department last yev 
> that the SJNC mechanism vrould pte- 
• duce the conflict that has arisen this 
year and that centrally-funded colleges 
wuld only be able to offer the percen- 
tage increase allowed in the recurrent- 
grant. To find the extra aWafo wldch is 
now being forced upon the centrallj^ 
funded colleges, governors of cental 
institutions and colleges of education 
will have to consider several options: 

Rrst,. delaying the filling of vacan- 
cies which will release some cash in the 
short and medium term, but i^ich will 
inevitably have adverse effects on 
academic standards by worsening staffi 
student ratios; second, losing posts in 

.■ __ii^ eAtt^ksviA 


nificant group of young administri- 


UU lU . Ulv • I — I 

considering the . possibility of \oa\ 
bargaining between the governing 
bomes and unions. 

In my view,' the govertiing bodies of 
the centrally-funded institutions have 
been extremely responsible in the way 
>1 uilih this ntuation. 


comes iiuiii uw. - — - 

some extra.cash can usually be found 

ftom the rates. , • u Ai^e _r uc 
Indeed, the governing bodies of Fc 
colleges dcipdt actually handle kalmes 
and wages paid to teaching and non- 
stsSfe. Teachers’ pay cheques 
aSi.^irectly ftoro the "uttonty. 
Hiwiever; ‘ g^erniog bodies; of the 
centrally fended colleges (the minority 
grtu6 on thq SJNC) receive 100 per 
Sent of the recurfenfexpehditure as a 

hfecK Brant, including the money, for 


and miten on 
.the paper. T^'.jedtior. 
rigfirw ciu or dmeHd 


cent, to opvfef tto cost of s^aiy in- 
I creases for teachers in line with Jne 
Government’s cash Umlt pohcy^;^e 




lT,s“SK» 

WM setidlTFaMd, with this year’s pw 
negotiations they have sought to main- 
tain academic standards and the level 
of staffing currently in post withlnthe 
budgets they have. been given. They 
have been forced to negotiate in an 
area where they, are now the minority 
oroup and where other negotiators 
Rave access tb larger fends. The gov- 
erning bodies of the centrally-fended 
colleges would have no posilble reason 
to vSh thhlr staffs to be ariy less well 
. remuherated than staff in other insj^*; 
. tions, carrying but similar work.^Tnia 
year's experience has proved that the 
rancebt of one common negotiating 

SmTmW* for M : 

; nationallyrfendqd colleges ih Scotland 
is unrewstlc. 1 believe that when the 
SJNC turns its attention to randltions 
fo service as Us other major renilt, 
there will again be problems reconpl- 
ing the feet that SJNC is attempting to 
senriCe. (yro ehtirely. different sectors. 

Ybiire sincefely, . ' ' 

dr g; a; :wchardson, ■ 

23 Cblquhbun Drive,;' 

. Bearaden, 

Glasgow. .- 


live staff employed in the polytechnics I ! 
to whose Stan development needs the ; 
association hoped to be able to contri- ' 
bute. Similarly the inauguration of a 
category of '^associate membership” 
was in response to an identified need 
from clerical and other staff for de- 
velopment opportunities which might 
help them towards achieving their 
aspirations Cor a career in polytechnic 
aoministration. This latest change has 
in no way altered the primary objec- 
tives of the association, but it is to be 
hoped that within the framework of 
these objectives as many staff as possi- 
ble will be able to make use of the 
increasing opportunities which the 
association is providing. 

Yours faithfully, 

c. F. burdon; 

Academic registrar. City of Birming- 
ham Polytechnic, 

Honorary secreta^, the Association of 
Polytechnic Administrators. 

P. G. JEFFREYS, • 

Secretary and registrar, Hatfield 
Polytechnic, 

Chairman, the Association of 
Polytechnic Administrators. 

case that the memory lingen on after 
the song has ended then the Paisley 
case should haunt British academics. 
This wedge could thicken: sociology 
and politira in other places first; then 
histo 7 , classics, anthropology: any 
discipline in which scholars have been 
venal enoi^ to see the ambiguous 
heritage ofMarx as an appropriate 
basis for speculation and investigation. 
That way lies not enlightenment, but 
book-burning. I shall watch the con- 
flagration, without pleasure, from 
12,000 miles away. 

Yours feithfulW, 

IAN CARTER, ^ ^ I 

Professor and head of department. 
Department of sociology. 

University of Auckland, 

New Zealand. 

Sense retained 

Sir, n f wbhder If ;t mi^t make 8 arhall 
plea; ;thouin the courtesy ,of .your 
columns, for some sanity to piwall at 
the Sodai .Science Research C^nal 
headquarters over the issue of the 
<^ange in name? That plea is, whatever 
the word changes finally chosen, then 
let us p/ffore. retain the same initials. • 
Such a courae iVill not merely relieve 
the public purse of the no doubt 'vast 
financial drain imposed by changing all 
the letter-heads,- brass plates and so 
forth. It would also more or less leave 
things unchanged since only pedants 
bother to write the whole title opt, or 
refer to the council as anything other 
than “the essessarrhsee" in conversa- 

3 tion. ... 

I Having to change the name at all is, 
of course, irritating and silly. But it is 
now apparently necessary, and is al 
least better than moving to Swindon. 
However, it is itself foolish to take a 
silly request seriously. More appropn-. 
ate would be to speedily rename the 
council by deleting the word science, 

’■ and replacing it with any silly old word 

i* beginning trith ’’S". Ae word W 
dies" does (he job rather well, arid hv 
the additibnal advantage of having the 
same number of letters os its predeces- 
sor. ... . 

Yours faithfully; 

JASON DITTON,. 

Department of sociology, 

GIvgow University. • 

Mid-morning, plck-me^up 7 


Sir. - Patricia Santinelli's article on the 
recent Parliamentary Select Cornmit- 
tee hearing on the Youth Training 
Scheme and education and training for 
over-l6s {THES, April 22) was in- 
teresting but, in one respect, sur- 
prising. 

You report that the Department of 
Education and Science said it was not 
aware of pressure by local authorities 
for a rationalization of educational 
maintenance allowances. You refer to 
I the excellent Association of Metrimo- 
i litan Authorities' paper presented to 
the committee. Ine Association of 


County Councils' written evidence, to 
be published shortly, makes the same 
point. Notwithstanding those voices 
which claim, when it suits, that no one 
speaks for education nationally, the 
local education authority world does 
speak with one voice on major issues. 

May T remind you of the ACCs 
position. 

The association has considered the 
present lottery of financial support for 
students at dinereni ages on a number 
of occasions. In autumn 1981, in dis- 
cussion of the Manpomr Services 
Commission's New Training Initiative , 
the education and policy committees of 
the ACC approved a detailed response 
which contained the following: ”... 

We note that very substantial govera- 
menl expenditure is committed to 
unemployment and supplementary be- 
nefit payments and to tlie development 
of special programmes. We believe 
very strongly tnat what is needed is a 
full-scale review by Government lead- 
ing to a rationalizntion of provision, 
including systems for student support, 
for young people over school-leaving 
age wbether at school, college, or on a 
special programme. It is important tliat 
the financial support ^ven to young 
people should not discriminate be- 
tween them in such away as to prevent 
them from taking the courses most 
appropriate to their needs.” 

At a meeting with tiie Secretaries of 
State for Education and Science and 
for Employment in January 1982, the 
ACC put forward proposals for a new 
statutory framework to enshrine rights 
' qf ilidmduals oyorjher.a^O'Of-ad^o-*-- 
period of' vocaiionai Itrainuig and 
educatibni'tnatcHed with (heobjl^tidn 
of local education, authbritfes to'make 
suitable provision. It hoped that the 
Government would agree to engage'lh 
a wide-ratming survey pf all methods of 
provision for ffiose overl6 to include a 
re^eW of the current and alternative 
sysleins of students' su|g)ort. , . 

Later that- year, representatives of 
both associations -conveyed . to . the 
Secretary of State the terms of the 
resolution successfully proposed to 
Leicestershire at the .July J9K 

Confederation of Loral Education Au-. 
thorities conference which proposed a 
standard system of allowances for 
students aged 16-18. 

The ACC’s position on this should 
be; and should nave been, well known. 
'Hie passage of time - and of amend- 
ments to the 21-hour regulations, and 
of the Youth .Opportunities Scheme 
into the YTS, to take just two torrent 
examples - emphasize the need for tlie . 
thorau^-goiiu review .for. which ,we 
h'ave'-b^ pr^ng.' - -v 

GC?RD^N^l&^^ ' 

Assodation of County Councus. 

Yen for learning 

Sir, -Yoiir science correspondent, Jon 

I 'T^irney, quotes Ian Gow, the research 
director of Mltaka Ltd, saying: . . 

Our sdentists ought (o be learning 
Jaoanese now”. (THES. Aoril 15). I 


7 — Gur scientists ougnt lo oe learning 

Mid-mornlng.pIck-nie^Up ■ Japanese now", {THES, April 15). 1 
sir,” I note with Interest; the lack of am glad to say thatwmc 
8elfK»nfidence which Marlin Hodskin- im increasing numb^ has dpnjso wer 
sop admits to having in "Don^S Diary", the past few years in the «ven-wek 
May I suggest that an immedlate^tep ;foll-tlme intensive course • J®J*"J 
to recovery wuld to by his saeptific .and ‘®®hj‘®“l . 

direct suwriotioh 'toi; TAe. rjyjaTi-’ taughtihthlstonire.Tle.hjghlyuiicon* 
Again, heshou?d not jiisk be pacing hli ventional 

fesa-aasas ss;:-*SHr“7lS 

• fnild It gpes perfectly 'WliK\^ *4 £f “wati^ 

and a chocolate biscuit mldrafoniiijg Sclen^ and 

on a Saturday. Of course,,! am only a committee*'ensuring^fai|ure rate of 
hSiSble bullW .undbr; 5 

quires a weekly dosage of self^onR- begins 9," .detaljs. 

A^nem. V- are avmlablet^ib th® cenUti. \ i 
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Broxburn, 'West Lothian.-. 
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